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The  Work  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A. 
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It  has  been  said  that  that  nation  is  happy  which 
has  no  history,  for  history,  as  written  by  all 
historians  until  the  present  day,  has  been  mainly 
the  record  of  the  strife  of  rulers,  of  internecine 
feuds  between  rival  factions,  of  great  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  the  community  ;  and  generally 
has  described  whatever  striking  incidents  occurred 
to  break  the  dead  level  of  everyday  life. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  about  the  artist’s 
life,  with  more  of  truth  perhaps,  for,  although  the 
work  can  scarcely  be  greater  than  the  man  who 
produces  it,  and  manifold  experiences,  both  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  are  necessary  to  fully  develope  the 
personality,  yet  the  true  artist,  by  the  power  of  his 
imagination,  may  appreciate  fully  passions  and 
sensations  which  he  has  never  experienced  in  his 
own  person  ;  and  surely  for  the  creative  artist,  the 
seer,  the  greatest  happiness,  the  most  entrancing 
dream,  must  be  to  mark  his  progress  from  youth  to 
age  by  the  succession  of  masterpieces  which  his 
hand  and  brain  have  formed,  bearing  the  impress  of 
his  own  development  in  that  gradual  change  from 
the  ideals  of  youth  to  those  of  maturity  and  pleni¬ 
tude  of  power. 

The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  series  of  articles, 
Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  may  be  counted  as  such 
an  one,  for,  though  it  has  been  uneventful,  as 
the  world  reckons  eventfulness,  it  has  shown  a  steady 
progress  in  achievement,  as  well  as  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  best  worth 
having.  My  object  will  be  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  path  which  the  young  student  set  himself  to 
pursue  more  than  forty  years  ago,  one  which  has 
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conducted  him  to  the  position  he  now  fills  so 
worthily — namely,  the  official  headship  of  all  that 
in  England  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  Art,  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  private  side  of  Sir  Edward’s  life  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  various  influences  which  were  at 
work  determining  his  course  at  different  points  in 
his  career  ;  but  those  who  wish  for  the  customary 
personal  details  must  seek  them  elsewhere.  The 
work  of  any  man  of  distinction  is  the  heritage 
of  posterity,  and  details  concerning  its  production 
may  fitly  be  given  to  the  world  during  his  lifetime, 
but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  sacred  trifles  of  home 
life  should  be  paraded  before  the  world  to  which  the 
Artist  can  never  be  more  than  a  name 

To  readers  of  this  magazine  the  most  interesting 
side  of  a  painter’s  work  will  be — not  the  easel 
pictures  which  obtained  successes  in  the  exhibition 
rooms,  but  those  designs  in  which  the  decorative 
impulse  is  most  strongly  shown,  and  those  pictures 
which  were  intended  to  form  part  of  schemes  of 
decoration.  They  will  also  be  interested  in  any 
designs  connected  with  craftsmanship,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  so  thorough  a  craftsman  as  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  has  arrived  at  his  results  in  his 
own  special  craft ;  and,  finally,  with  the  way  in  which 
architectural  forms  have  been  made  to  form  part  of 
a  pictorial  composition  ;  and  it  is  to  these  points 
that  these  articles  will  be  mainly  directed. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter’s  father  was  an  Architect  of 
some  distinction  (among  his  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital,  Regent’s  Park 
the  restoration  of  Warwick  Castle — Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  house,  Pynes,  near  Exeter — the  French 
Protestant  Church,  Bloomsbury,  and  Christ  Church, 
Westminster)  and  Baron  de  1  riqueti,  some  of 
whose  decorative  marble  inlays  may  be  seen  in  the 
mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  and  in  the  cloister  at 
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University  College,  Gower  Street  (a  more  accessible 
place  to  most  people),  was  his  uncle. 

The  surroundings  of  his  youth  were  therefore 
favourable  to  the  development  of  any  feeling  for 
architectural  decoration  which  he  might  have 
inherited,  and  his  father  set  him,  while  yet  a  boy, 
to  make  detailed  drawings  of  the  five  Orders,  with 
the  object  of  helping  him  to  realise  the  importance 
ol  beautiful  proportion  in  whatever  work  he  might 
be  engaged.  It  is  rather  the  fashion  now  to  decry 
the  routine  drawings  made  by  students  in  an 
Architec  t’s  office,  and  to  advocate  in  place  thereof 
a  few  years  spent  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  or  in  the 
mason's  yard;  but  while  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
behaviour  of  materials  under 
different  conditions,  and  with 
the  best  way  of  employing 
them  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  their  various  qualities,  is  of 
tlie  greatest  value  to  the 
designer,  and  may  be  in  the 
highest  degree  suggestive  to 
him.  Artists  of  every  soft,  and 
all  those  who  have  had  to 
teach  children, 
out  in  the 
is  no  way 

shape  and  proportion  of  any 
object  upon  the  memory  so 
effectual  as  that  of  making  a 
drawing  of  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  while  there  has  naturally 
been  a  revolt  against  the 
excessive  worship  of  “  the 
Orders,”  which  was  the  mark 


of  the  architectural  design  of 
the  early  days  of  the  century, 
it  still  remains  a  fact  that  their 
proportions  were  gradually  per¬ 
fected  by  generations  of  skilful 
Craftsmen  and  Designers,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  those  who 
in  this  present  day  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  follow  the  same 
path,  and  to  evolve  beauty  of 
proportion  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  construction  and  the 
qualities  of  the  materials  made 
use  of.  This  early  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  Classical 
Architecture  appears  to  have 
given  a  strong  bent  to  Sir 
Edward’s  mind,  and,  except  for 
the  time  when  Egyptian  sub¬ 
jects  were  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  it  has  affected  nearly  all  his  work. 

He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  at 
Ipswich,  being  sent  to  Leigh’s  Art  School  in 
Newman  Street  during  the  holidays,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  heron  which  is  reproduced  here  was  made 
at  this  time.  The  bird  was  sent  to  one  of  the  other 
students,  and  with  true  artist  liberality,  he  offered 
the  advantage  of  studying  it  to  his  fellow  pupils. 
The  joy  was  not  unmixed,  however,  for  .a  succession 
of  studies  take  a  long  time  to  make,  and  if  they 
were  all  as  thorough  as  this  of  Sir  Edward’s,  one 
can  understand  the  general  howl  of  disgust  that 
ended  the  proceedings  !  In  accordance  with  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake’s  advice,  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson, 
R.A.,  was  asked  to  undertake  a  sort  of  private 
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visitorship  at  Leigh's,  and  soon  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

His  health  having  become  rather  precarious, 
wintering  abroad  was  recommended,  and  he  spent 
the  winter  of  1852-3  in  Madeira.  At  this  time  he 
wished  to  become  a  landscape  painter,  although 
that  career  had  not  been  decided  upon  for  him 
either  by  his  father  or  anyone  else,  and  he  produced 
many  most  careful  topographical  views,  most  of 
which  were  painted  in  water-colour.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  water-colour  sketches  of  landscape 
at  intervals  up  to  the  present  day,  besides  intro¬ 
ducing  it  largely  into  his  figure  compositions  : 
some  examples  of  his  later  work  of  this  sort  are 
given  here — one  very  beautiful  oil  study  of  a  garden 
at  Capri,  which  is  unfinished;  a  sunset  effect  at 
Venice,  where  the  domes  and  campanili  are 
silhouetted  in  a  decorative  fashion  against  the 
bright  sky  ;  and  a  Scotch 
scene,  the  mountain  of  Scuir- 
vullian,  from  Loch  Luichart, 
which  shows  the  picture-making 
power  perhaps  rather  more  than 
the  others,  for  Sir  Edward’s 
landscapes  have  almost  always 
leant  rather  to  the  topo¬ 
graphical  side  than  to  the 
purely  pictorial.  He  has 
thought  that  the  facts  and 
forms  of  his  subjects  were 
rather  to  be  represented  than 
the  disguising  accidents  of 
effect. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-4  he 
was  at  Rome,  and  this  period 
witnessed  the  greatest  change 
in  his  life,  as  far  as  its  Art 
aspect  is  concerned.  He  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  late 


Lord  Leighton,  and  worked  with  him  in  his 
studio.  Leighton  advised  him  to  give  up 
landscape  painting  as  his  principal  aim,  and 
to  devote  his  attention  to  figure  work,  and  the 
world,  and  England  in  especial,  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  discerning  eye  which  saw  what  pos¬ 
sibilities  lay  hidden  in  the  young  student.  He  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  W.  Burges,  the  Architect, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  first  essay  in  decoration  in  England. 
In  1855,  he  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  French 
pictures  that  he  wished  to  make  arrangements  to 
study  in  some  French  atelier.  That  of  Gleyre  was 
selected,  on  the  Baron  de  Triqueti’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  he  accordingly  commenced  his  studies 
there  in  1856.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  position  of  the  great  Swiss  painter,  but  every 
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visitor  to  the  Louvre  must  remember  his  charming 
“  Illusions  Perdues,”  and  the  influence  of  the 
painter  of  the  “  Hercules  and  Omphale  ”  is  very 
apparent  in  the  classical  compositions  with  which 
Sir  Edward  has  familiarised  us  in  more  recent 
years.  Among  his  fellow-students,  with  others  of 
lesser  note,  were  Mr.  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  time,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A. 

While  studying  in  Paris,  he  made  some  cartoons 
for  stained  glass,  which  he  sent  over  to  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  to  whose  enterprise,  under 
the  direction  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Winston,  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  painting  with  glass  was  mainly 
due,  and  who  have  commissioned  cartoons  from  so 
many  of  the  best  designers  at  one  time  or  another  ; 
and  after  his  return  to  England  he  did  quite  a  large 


number  for  them.  Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Powell  we  are  able  to  give  a  reproduction  of  two 
et  those,  from  St- Bartholomew  the  Less,  Smithlield, 
and  of  one  of  “  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,” 
which  was  sent  over  from  Paris.  He  also  made 
cartoons  for  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  were  six  compositions  for  the  windows 
of  the  Maison  Dieu,  at  Dover. 

In  i86o  he  returned  from  Paris  to  paint  the 
roof  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Burges  was 
restoring.  The  main  portion  of  this  roof  is  a  copy 
of  that  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  a  work  of  the 
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twelfth  century  ;  but  the  panels  representing  the 
months  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  &c.,  are  Sir 
Edward’s  design  and  execution.  We  reproduce 
four  of  them,  compositions  which  are  highly  decora¬ 
tive  and  which  till  the  spaces  perfectly.  The  tone 
of  colouring  is  low,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
general  scheme  of  coloration.  At  or  about  this 
time  he  painted  several  articles  of  furniture  for 
Burges,  of  which  an  example  may  be  seen  at  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  ;  a  sideboard,  painted  and 
gilded,  with  an  allegorical  painting  on  the  front 
representing  the  contest  between  the  wines  and 
beers.  It  was  bought  by  the  Department  from  the 
1862  Exhibition.  A  few  years  later  he  painted 
three  panels  for  a  sideboard  for  Mr.  Murrietta, 
which  were  shown  at  the  Dudley,  and  published  by 
the  Autotype  Company,  through 
whose  kindness  we  are  able  to 
give  reproductions  of  them. 

He  took  a  studio  in  this  year 
in  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  where  all  his  work  until 
1864  was  done.  He  began 
drawing  on  wood,  as  everyone 
did  at  that  time,  and  made  a 
number  of  blocks  of  modern 
subjects  for  Once  a  Week. 
Among  these  were  scattered  a 
few  compositions  having  a 
mediaeval  flavour,  such  as  the 
one  we  shall  reproduce,  an 
illustration  to  a  translation  of 
Uhland’s  ballad,  “  The  Castle 
by  the  Sea.”  He  also  joined 
the  Langham  Sketching  Club, 
and,  having  to  make  a  sketch 
to  the  subject  “Work”  one 
Friday  evening,  conceived  the 
idea  of  representing  some 
Egyptians  dragging  a  granite 
lion  to  its  place.  Finding  that 
he  did  not  know  enough  about 
the  details  required,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness  he 
set  himself  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  this  sketch  was  the  germ 
from  which  his  picture,  “  Israel  in  Egypt,”  was  sub¬ 
sequently  developed.  During  this  period,  too,  he 
did  the  etchings  for  Lady  Eastlake’s  “  History  of 
our  Lord,”  which  have  made  the  book  sought  after 
by  collectors,  and  soon  after  exhibited  his  first 
picture  in  the  Academy,  a  subject  of  modern  life, 
suggested  by  a  Once  a  Week  drawing.  He  made 
at  this  time,  also,  six  or  eight  drawings  of  Egyptian 
subjects  for  Dalziel’s  Bible,  and  these  and  all  his 
wood  drawings  are  marked  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  form  is  rendered,  and  the  extreme  care 
shown  in  suggesting  shape  by  the  directions  of  the 
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lines  used  for  producing  tint,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
“  facsimile  ”  draughtsmen,  like  F.  Walker  and  G.  J. 
Pinwell.  I  he  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  published  a  collection  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  various  artists  prepared  for  this  Bible,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  any  of  Sir  Edward’s 
here,  interesting  as-  they  are. 

The  Phidias  and  Apelles,  figures  worked  in  mosaic 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Court  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  which  contains  Lord 
Leighton’s  “Arts  of  Peace ’’and 
“  Arts  of  War,”  are  works  of 
this  period,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  came  to  him  in  a  rather 
curious  way.  Sir  Henry  Cole 
saw  a  couple  of  comic 
cartoons  which  Sir  Edward 
had  drawn  for  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  was  so  struck  by 
them  that  he  determined  to 
give  an  Artist,  who  appeared 
so  able,  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  he  could  do  on 
a  larger  scale.  Sir  Edward 
is  not  exactly  the  man  from 
whom  one  would  expect  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  cartoons,  but 
these  must  have  been  very 
striking,  and  the  result  of  the 
commission  amply  justified 
Sir  Henry  Cole’s  confidence, 
as  the  photographs,  taken 
from  the  mosaics  themselves, 
which  the  courtesy  of  the 
Museum  authorities  allows  us 
to  give  reproduction  of,  will 
show.  Phidias  is  clad  in  a 
sage-green  himation,  bordered 
with  purple.  He  holds  in  one 
hand  mallet  and  chisel,  and 

in  the  other  a  chryselephantine  statuette  of 
Athene.  Apelles  wears  a  yellow  tunic,  with 
red  chequered  border  and  red  himation.  He 
holds  palette  and  brushes  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  rests  upon  his  celebrated  picture 
of  Venus  Anadyomene.  By  his  side  is  a  black 
vase  with  red  figures  thereon.  These  figures 
are  among  the  most  striking  and  well-composed  of 
the  series,  Lord  Leighton’s  Nicolo  Pisano  and 
Cimabue  being  the  only  two  which  really  challenge 
comparison  with  them.  The  original  sketches 
remained  in  the  Artist’s  possession,  and  he  gave 
them  to  an  exhibition  got  up  by  M.  Deschamps,  for 
a  charitable  object  (at  the  time  of  the  Lrench  War 
of  1870),  which  was  held  in  Bond  Street,  since  which 
time  they  have  disappeared. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General 
Exhibition  of  Water-colours,  the  exhibition  known 
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as  “The  Dudley”  for  many  years,  from  its  being 
held  in  the  room  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  which 
Lord  Dudley’s  collection  of  pictures  was  shown, 
which  was  called  afterwards  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
This  exhibition  was  extremely  successful  both 
financially  and  artistically  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  pictures  shown  being  sold,  and  the  committee 
being  well  supported  by  artists  not  belonging  to  the 


body,  the  exhibition  supplying  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  want.  Until  its  establishment  the  water-colour 
painter,  who  was  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  two 
water-colour  societies — the  Old  or  the  New  Water 
Colour  Society  as  they  were  then  called — now  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and 
the  Royal  Institute — had  no  public  exhibition  in 
London  to  which  he  could  contribute,  except  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  only  allotted  one  small  room 
to  water-colours,  one,  if  I  remember  rightly,  they 
shared  with  black  and  white  drawings.  It  was  the 
little  room  at  the  top  of  the  exit  stairs  at  the 
National  Gallery,  which  now  contains  Hogarth’s 
pictures.  Consequently  every  Artist  who  was  in 
that  unhappy  position  sent  to  “The  Dudley,”  and 
the  number  of  painters  of  talent  whose  work  was 
seen  there  for  the  first  time  by  the  public  was 
quite  extraordinary.  Pinwell  first  showed  there, 
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Herkomer  too,  Fildes  and  North,  Mrs.  Stillman 
(then  Miss  Spartali),  and  the  two  Misses  Madox 
Brown,  with  their  gifted  brother  Oliver,  who  died 
so  young ;  Walter  Crane,  Briton  Riviere,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  Arthur  Ditchfield,  Arthur  Goodwin, 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  Simeon  Solomon  (I  write  currente 
calamo ,  and  these  names  occur  to  me  at  once,  but 
there  are  many  others),  and  in  the  oil  exhibition, 
which  was  started  soon  afterwards,  G.  Mason’s 
beautiful  sketches  were  to  be  seen,  Whistler’s 
nocturnes,  the  first  sketches  of  many  of  Mr.  Watts’ 
beautiful  creations,  works  by  the  Wyllie  brothers 
and  Lionel  Smythe,  and,  later,  J.  W.  Waterhouse, 
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w  ith  those  of  many  other  men  of  lesser  note.  Sir 
Fdward  contributed  to  the  exhibitions  both  of  oil 
and  water-colour  paintings  regularly  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  showed  most  of  his  smaller 
Lgyptian  subjects,  such  as  the  “  Adoration  to  Ra,” 
and  “  I  In  Temple  Guard.”  He  also  contributed 
a  few  classical  subjects,  and  I  remember  a  decora¬ 
tive  half-length  of  Poetry,  leaning  on  her  hand  and 
crowned  with  bay,  while  her  musing  eyes  seemed 
to  look  within  rather  than  on  the  outward  world. 
She  was  winged,  and  he  had  used  gold  to  assist 
tin  decorative  effect  of  the  coloured  feathers,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  thing  that  required  considerable 
courage  to  risk,  though  nowadays  it  is  common 
enough.  But  his  most  usual  contributions  to  the 


water-colour  exhibition  were  portraits  of  a  small 
size,  but  worked  with  great  clearness  and  largeness 
of  style,  and  very  complete  in  modelling.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able,  later,  to  reproduce  one  of 
them,  of  Lady  Wensleydale,  which  will  show  this 
side  of  his  Art  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  photograph  from  which  this  reproduction 
is  made,  the  texture  of  the  water-colour  appears  to 
be  just  like  that  of  a  fresco,  and,  although  the  actual 
painting  is  of  small  size,  one  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  imagining  it  to  be  taken  from  a-  life- 
sized  portrait.  It  has  the  largeness  and  breadth 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  wall 
paintings,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
largely  owing  to  his  practice 
with  water-colour  on  these 
portraits  that  his  success  in 
fresco  was  due  when  he  took 
up  that  medium  some  years 
later.  We  shall  in  the  next 
article  give  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Poynter,  painted  after 
she  was  married,  which  is 
very  beautiful  and  charming 
in  feeling,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  indeed,  seeing  that  it 
must  have  been  in  every 
sense  a  labour  of  love. 

From  1864  to  1866  he  had 
a  studio  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  and  was  occupied  for 
the  most  part  in  producing 
pictures  of  Egyptian  subjects, 
though  “Faithful  unto  Death,” 
the  picture  of  the  Pompeian 
sentinel,  standing  at  his  post, 
lit  up  by  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was 

painted  here.  “  Israel  in 

Egypt  ”  also  was  painted  here 
for  the  most  part,  though  he 
BY  permission  of  the  retained  it  till  the  Academy 
autotype  company.  Exhibition  of  1867,  not  being 

satisfied  that  it  was  as  complete  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make  it.  It  raised  great  enthusiasm 
among  his  friends,  one  of  whom,  an  old  fellow 
student  at  Gleyre’s  atelier ,  superintended  its 

descent  into  the  street  from  the  Gower  Street 

studio,  amid  great  excitement. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  sent  in  drawings  to 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  with  a  view  to  being 
elected  Associate,  and  I  believe  he  sat  up  all  night 
to  complete  them.  Sir  F.  W.  Burton,  who  was 
then  President,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  who  was 
Secretary,  both  supported  him  strongly,  yet  he  was 
not  elected.  Some  years  after,  the  members  were 
glad  to  come,  cap  in  hand,  and  solicit  the  rejected 
candidate  to  honour  them  by  accepting  membership. 
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PERSEPHONE. 

In  1867  he  removed  to  Gower  Street,  and,  while 
living  there,  painted  the  little  Persephone  gathering 
daffodils,  which  is  one  of  his  most  charming  works. 
The  design  was  made  originally  for  a  woodcut 
illustration  to  a  poem  of  Miss  Jean  Ingelow’s— the 
subject  of  which  was  “  Light  and  Shade  ” — -and 
the  design  appeared  in  an  illustrated  edition  ol 
her  poems,  to  which  designs  were  also  contributed 
by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  A.  B.  Houghton,  and,  I  think,  by 
J.  W.  North  ;  and,  when  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  Exhibition,  it  sold  immediately,  while  a 
replica  was  commanded  by  Her  Majesty,  who 
wished  to  make  a  wedding  present  of  it  to  the 
Princess  Louise.  The  picture  was  a  long  time 
about,  and  the  drapery  took  a  grey  tone  from  the 
long  hanging  on  the  lay  figure  in  London  smoke, 
a  colour  which  the  painter  copied  faithfully ;  and  a 
critic  when  noticing  it  found  in  this  a  symbolic 
meaning,  the  grey,  smoky-coloured  drapery  being 
supposed  to  be  presageful  of  the  realm  of  Dis,  to 
which  Persephone  was  about  to  descend  !  Perhaps 


one  should  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
poor  critic,  whose  metier  it  has  been 
for  many  years  to  discover  meanings 
in  works  of  Art  undreamt  of  by  their 
authors.  His  influence  nowadays  is 
nothing  like  as  great  as  it  used  to 
be,  for  people  have  begun  to  realise 
that  the  anonymous  article  published 
in  a  journal  under  the  aegis  of  the 
editorial  “  we  ”  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  opinion  of  more  than  two 
people — the  writer  and  his  editor,  and 
that  the  praise  of  certain  groups  of 
painters,  and  depreciation  of  others, 
frequently  means  only  that  the  writer 
is  determined  to  advance  the  interests 
of  h  is  personal  friends  (with  whose 
opinions  he  may  be  in  agreement) 
at  any  cost.  As  Sir  Edward  himself 
said  in  his  address  to  the  Academy 
students  last  December:  “Criticism 
is  easy.  We  can  all  criticise,  and 
do  criticise,  each  other.  To  do,  to 
produce,  to  create — these  are  the 
difficult  things  in  life." 

It  is  not  the  happy  fortune  of 
every  Artist  to  continually  have  his 
hands  full  of  interesting  work.  His 
head  may  teem  with  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  projects,  but  if  he  lacks  the  sinews 
of  war,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  discerning  and  appreciative 
patron  or  two,  the  projects  either 
never  issue  forth  fully  clothed  from 
his  brain  at  all,  or,  at  best,  are  thrown 
upon  paper  in  a  sort  of  shorthand 
form,  which,  in  after  years,  their  very 
creator  fails  to  find  meaning  in,  pregnant  and  ex¬ 
pressive  as  he  thought  the  lines  to  be  when  he 
pencilled  them  ! 

He  who  practises  many  forms  of  Design  is  in  a 
better  position  in  this  respect  than  he  who  confines 
his  aspirations  to  perfection  in  one  chosen  medium, 
for,  while,  no  doubt,  many  even  of  his  ideas  must  be 
stillborn,  the  chance  of  finding  someone  who  is 
interested  in  what  he  jimself  finds  interesting 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  the  circle  enlarges 
within  which  the  someone  may  be  found.  A.nd  to  the 
minds  of  some  Artists  there  is  refreshment,  and  not 
derogation,  in  turning  from  the  painting  of  a  large 
oil  picture  to  the  designing  of  a  frieze  for  a  wall 
paper,  for  instance,  or  a  piece  of  stained  glass,  or  a 
wrought  iron  grille.  The  idea  of  the  Artist  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  so  was  of  a  man  who  paintedoil 
pictures  solely,  and  the  larger  the  better — an  idea 
which  was  responsible  for  the  production  of  many 
vast  canvases,  empty  alike  of  interest  and  excellence; 
and  even  yet  that  idea  lingers  in  the  minds  of  many  : 
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but  that  which  is  replacing  it  (and  of  late  years 
with  constantly  increasing  rapidity)  is  more  of 
the  kind  suggested  by  the  times  of  the  Early 
Renaissance,  when  each  Painter  was  a  Craftsman  in 
some  other  form  of  Art  work,  and  often  practised 
many  with  equal  ease  and  success.  Nor  did  he 
consider  that  when  he  was  Painting  he  was  doing 
more  dignified  work  than  when  he  was  executing  a 
piece  of  goldsmithery,  or  a  niello,  or  designing  or 
carving  a  frame  for  his  picture ;  and  most  certainly  not 
when  he  was  making  cartoons  for  tapestry  or  stained 
glass.  It  is  beginning  again  to  be  recognised  now, 
as  it  was  then,  that  to  the  true  Artist  any  form  of 
Art  work  is  acceptable ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the 
eurnnt  application  of  the  saying,  “Jack  of  all 
trades,  master  of  none,"  (which  assumes  that  a  man 
can  only  become  a  master  by  working  solely  at  one 
calling),  being  true,  what  is  really  the  fact  is  that 
the  man  who  can  do  many  things  well  is  a  greater 
man  than  he  whose  capacity  is  limited  to  one  medium 
of  expression,  even  though  the  effect  of  that  con¬ 
centration  may  be  very  great  excellence  in  the 
particular  limited  form  of  Art  followed. 

Art  may  be  compared  to  a  great  orchestra,  which 
comprises  many  instruments  differing  greatly  in 
tone  and  power,  yet  which  all  produce  musical 
sound.  At  some  times  the  wind  instruments  are 
prominent,  then  the  strings  have  their  turn,  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  brass  may  blare  out  and  the 


crescendo  rapidly  swell  to  a  crash  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  percussion.  To  some  folk  those  instru¬ 
ments  which  come  to  the  top  and  force  themselves 
most  on  the  attention  appear  the  most  important, 
but  there  are  others  who  find  m-ore  charm  in  the 
tremulous  rushing  and  wailing  of  the  violins  (so 
like  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees)  or  in  the  mellower 
beauty  of  the  tones  of  the  wood  and  less  prominent 
brass  instruments.  The  blare  of  the  trumpet,  the 
rattle  and  boom  of  the  drums,  and  the  clash  of  the 
cymbals  may  be  inspiriting  enough  in  a  battle 
march  or  during  a  military  parade,  but  ordinary 
folk  do  not  care  to  live  in  a  perpetual  turmoil,  and 
it  is  the  quiet  instruments  and  the  delicate  melodies 
which  proceed  from  them,  stealing  through  the 
portals  of  the  ear  and  twining  themselves  around 
the  heart  which  charm  the  soul  with  their  uncon¬ 
scious  beauty  and  suggest  to  the  mind  the  mystery 
and  loveliness  of  life  as  they  cease. 

( To  be  Continued '.) 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  three  illustrations 
referred  to  in  the  text  are  withheld,  the  woodcut  from 
Uhland’s  ballad  “The  Castle  by  the  Sea,”  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Lady  Wensleydale,  and  the  mosaic  figures  of 
Phidias  and  Apelles, from  South  Kensington.  Owing 
to  the  demands  of  the  Academy  drawings  upon  our 
space,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  room  for  them  in 
this  Number,  but  they  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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The  effect  of  fire  on  archi¬ 
tecture  :  AFTER  THE  COM¬ 
MUNE  :  THE  RUINED  PALACES 
OF  PARIS:  BY  R.  PHENE  SPIERS, 
F.S.A. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1871,  the  Communards, 
beaten  back  from  the  outer  fortifications  of 
Paris,  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  city  itself,  and  to  leave  it  a  mass 
of  smoking  ruins.  To  this  effect  they  filled  the 
chief  buildings  they  were  able  to  obtain  access  to 
with  combustible  material,  and,  sprinkling  petro¬ 
leum  everywhere,  they  set  fire  to  them.  The 
Tuileries  were  fired  on  the  23rd  May,  and  it  was 
only  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  troops,  with 
Marshal  MacMahon  at  their  head,  which  prevented 
the  Louvre  and  its  immense  artistic  treasures  falling 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  An  interesting  description 
of  the  appearance  of  the  city  immediately  after 
order  was  restored  was  given  by  Colonel  Edis,  in 
the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  “  Architect  ”  in 
the  same  year,  under  the  title  “  The  Afterglow.” 

The  account  which  I  propose  to  give,  however, 
is  confined  to  those  structures  of  which  I  made 
drawings  in  September  and  October,  1871, .and  which 
are  here  to  be  reproduced.  By  that  time  a  great 
portion  of  the  ruins  had  been  removed,  the  walls 
either  taken  down  or  shored  up,  and  all  the  fallen 
materials  removed.  I  went  over  to  Paris  on  the 
2nd  September,  and  one  of  the  first  buildings  I 
visited  was  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  over  which  I  was 
escorted  by  the  Inspecteur-en-Chef,  an  old  comrade 
of  mine  of  the  Atelier  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  picturesqueness  of  the  ruins,  and  the  beautiful 
colours  which  still  lingered  on  the  surfaces,  caused 
me  to  exclaim,  “What  splendid  drawings  the 
subjects  would  make.” — “  But  come  at  Once,”  said 
my  friend;  “there  is  no  difficulty;  I  will  give  you 
permission.”  It  was  this  which  started  me  on 
my  task,  and  I  then  made  application  to  my 
friend,  Monsieur  Daumet,  for  facilities  to  draw 
in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  On  his  advice,  also,  I  wrote  to  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  Royal  Palaces  for  permission  to 
draw  in  the  Tuileries  and  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  here 
I  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  slight,  but  quite 
unintentional,  deceit  on  my  part.  Not  knowing 
how  to  explain  in  French  what  Associate  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  meant,  I  put  simply  membre  de  /’ I nstitut. 
Its  effect  was  most  satisfactory,  for  I  received  at 
once  a  permission,  signed  and  sealed,  to  show  in 
any  of  the  Royal  Palaces.  I,  perhaps,  should 
explain  that  in  France  a  membre  de  V Institut  is  a 
Royal  Academician.  I  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  immortal  Forty.  I  then  started  work,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  “gardien,”  I  was  the 


only  “  dessinateur  ”  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud.  The  French 
artists  were  too  much  occupied  in  putting  their 
studios  in  order,  or  too  disheartened  at  their  losses, 
to  bear  me  company.  I  was  told  that  Meissonier 
had  made  a  sketch  in  the  Tuileries  which  I  saw  a 
few  years  ago  at  Tooth’s,  otherwise  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  drawings  were  made,*  and  for  the 
two  months  on  and  off  I  worked  always  alone 
Towards  the  end  of  October  it  got  rather  cold,  and  . 
had  to  double  all  my  clothing.  The  cold  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  still  unsafe  to  sit  too 
close  to  the  walls,  fragments  of  stone  and  plaster, 
a  pound  or  two  in  weight,  detached  by  rains  from 
the  walls,  had  a  knack  of  coming  down  with  a  crash 
occasionally  ;  and  the  only  really  safe  places  were 
under  the  doorways,  and  consequently  in  a  draught. 
1  managed  to  work  through  my  task  without 
catching  cold.  Colonel  Edis,  I  may  mention,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  buildings  were  burnt 
out  without  it  being  possible  to  extinguish  the  fire 
by  the  use  of  fire  engines.  The  service  of  the 
Pompiers  of  Paris  was  disorganised,  and  the  fire¬ 
men  were  either  members  of  the  Commune  or  in  the 
French  army,  so  that  all  the  delicate  tones  produced 
by  the  fire  were  left  untouched,  except  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  rains  which  fell  between  May  and  September. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  I  attributed  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  colours  on  the  walls  than  are  usually 
seen  after  an  ordinary  fire  extinguished  by  deluges 
of  water.  Of  the  four  buildings  of  which  I  made 
drawings,  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  being  destroyed  whilst  I  was  there. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  pulled  down  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  existing  structure  is  30ft.  in  front  of  the 
old  one,  and  differs  materially  in  plan.  The  Tuileries 
were  taken  down  in  1885  and  the  materials  sold,  and 
St.  Cloud  was  cleared  some  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

TUILERIES. 

The  Tuileries  were  commenced  by  Catharine  de 
Medicis  in  1564,  from  the  designs  of  Philibert  de 
l’Orme.  The  original  design, published  in  Ducerceau, 
was  of  a  very  much  more  extensive  character  than 
that  actually  built,  and  consisted  of  a  block  of 
buildings  with  about  700ft.  frontage  to  the  gardens 
and  350ft.  deep,  with  a  huge  central  court  of  honour, 
and  six  others,  two  of  them  circular  in  shape.  Of 
this  great  design  only  the  garden  front  was  built, 
consisting  of  the  central  pavilion  and  two  wings. 
Ducerceau’s  plan  shows  nine  arcades  on  each  side 
of  central  pavilion  ;  these  were  increased  to  twelve 
arcades,  and  pavilions  were  added  at  each  end  by 
Jean  Bullant  after  De  l’Orme’s  death.  The  arcades 
of  the  wings  on  the  ground-floor  garden  front  opened 

*  I  am  informed  that  earlier  in  the  year  the  late  J.  O’Connor  made 
some  drawing's  in  the  ruins. 
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into  long  galleries  with  niches  and  statues  in  them, 
and  over  this  gallery  was  a  terrace  with  balustrade. 
The  upper  story  at  the  back  was  lighted  by  large 
dormer  windows  of  unusual  design.  The  principal 
staircase  was  placed  in  the  central  pavilion  with 
central  well-hole,  and  was  a  marvel  of  stereotomy. 
Between  1643-63,  under  Louis  XIV.,  this  staircase 
was  taken  down  by  Levau  and  Dorbay,  and  another 
staircase  built  at  the  back,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
central  vestibule.  Bullant’s  pavilions  were  retained, 
but  the  Mansard  roofs  and  dormers  were  replaced 
by  an  attic  story  with  small  cornice  and  balustrades 
which  was  carried  through  to  the  central  pavilion, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  rebuilt. 
The  entrance  vestibule,  which  formerly  contained 
De  rOrme's  staircase,  was  divided  into  an  entrance 
hall  on  the  garden  side  and  a  vestibule  at  the  back; 
and  an  immense  hall,  known  as  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  central  pavilion.  A  projecting  balcony 
carried  on  immense  corbels  was  carried  round  this 
hall  on  the  level  of  the  second  or  attic  floor.  A 
further  extension  of  the  garden  front  had  already 
been  made  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  Seine, 
under  Henri  IV.,  by  Ducerceau  and  Duperac,  who 
added  a  wing  and  the  angle  pavilion  known  as  the 
“Pavilion  de  Flore”  (a  similar  design  was  carried 
eastward  on  the  river  front  to  join  the  Louvre). 
Louis  XIV.  repeated  the  wing  and  pavilion  (Pavilion 
de  Marsan)  on  the  north  side.  The  north  front, 
facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  was  not  built  till  1806,  by 
Perrier  and  Fontaine,  under  Napoleon  I.  This  was 
continued  by  Louis  XVI 11.,  who  built  the  Pavilion 
Rohan;  but  the  subsequent  junction  on  the  north 
side,  with  the  Louvre,  was  not 
completed  till  the  new  build¬ 
ings  of  the  latter  were  carried 
out  by  Napoleon  Ilk,  from 
the  designs  of  Visconti  and 
Lefuel.  This,  however,  is 
apart  from  our  subject;  the 
Tuileries. 

Of  Philibert  de  1’Orme’s 
work  there  remained  only  the 
ground  storv  of  the  central 
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pavilion  and  the  arcades  up  to  Jean  Bullant’s 
pavilions.  Linder  Louis  Philippe  a  third  stair¬ 
case  was  built  in  the  north  wing  of  De 
l'Orme’s  arcade,  the  terrace  on  that  side  was 
suppressed,  and  the  front  brought  forward. 
The  second  staircase  was  replaced  by  a  salle 
des  gardes  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  recep¬ 
tion  hall  on  the  first  floor.  This  work  was 
completed  about  1840. 

DRAWINGS. 

The  plans  show  as  much  of  the  palace  as 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  drawings — viz.,  the 
entrance  porch  vestibule  and  staircase  in  the  ground 
floor ;  and  on  the  first  floor  the  staircase,  half  of 
Bullant’s  pavilion,  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  and 
the  rooms  leading  to  the  Salle  de  Diane. 

The  garden  front  shows  the  whole  range  of  De 
rOrme’s  work  in  the  ground  story,  with  Bullant’s 
pavilion  in  the  distance,  the  small  horse-shoe 
staircases  which  led  down  to  the  garden  from  the 
ground  story  (the  floor  of  which  wras  raised  some 
5ft.  from  the  garden  level),  the  first  floor  and  attic 
story  brought  forward  in  1857,  and  the  central 
pavilion  as  rebuilt  by  Levau  and  Dorbay.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  effect  of  the  fire.  The  flames 
pouring  through  the  window  calcined  the  arches  of 
the  arcades  and  the  architraves  of  the  windows 
above.  The  main  cornice  seems  to  have  escaped, 
but  the  attic  cornice  is  almost  destroyed.  The 
marble  lions  and  the  horseshoe  staircases  were 
quite  uninjured.  The  pilasters  and  their  capitals 
also  were  only  slightly  calcined.  There  must  have 
been  little  wind. 

The  second  drawing  is  taken  from  the  entrance 
porch  or  ante-vestibule  looking  up  the  grand  stair¬ 
case.  The  columns  on  each  side  were  so  much  eaten 
avay  by  the  fire  that  the  floor  they  carried  was 
shored  up  with  timber  (these  do  not  appear  in  the 
drawing,  as  I  wished  to  show  the  staircase). 

The  third  drawing  was  taken  in  the  vestibule,* 
the  statue  of  Diana  in  the  niche  happened  to  be  in 
plaster,  and  so  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

*  The  steps  in  this  and  the  previous  drawing  show  that  carriages 
drove  through  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  into  the  Tuileries  Gardens, 
so  as  to  give  a  covered  descent  for  guests. 

(To  be  Continued .) 
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TUILERIES  :  GARDEN  FRONT  :  FROM 
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AFTER  THE  COMMUNE  :  THE 
TUILERIES  :  VIEW  ACROSS  THE 
FIRST  VESTIBULE  UP  STAIR¬ 
CASE.  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY 
R.  PHENE  SPIERS. 
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WILLIAM  EDEN  NESFIELD,  1835- 
1888:  AN  IMPRESSION:  BY 

BULKELEY  CRESWELL. 

Mr.  Nesfield  left  behind  him  a  valuable  series  of 
measured  drawings  and  sketches,  many  of  which 
were  published  in  his  well-known  book  of  sketches 
from  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  originals  are  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  A  most  appreciative  article  thereon  by 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  for  1895.  Mr.  Spiers  writes  as  an 
expert  on  such  matters,  and  to  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  a  skilled  draughtsman,  as 
well  as  a  great  Architect,  his  article  cannot  fail  to 
be  full  of  information.  So  much  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  their  author  seems  to  be  worked  into 
these  wonderful  sketches  that  they  have  even 
a  deeper  interest  than  the  Architecture  they 
so  clearly  pourtray.  They  are  an  object  lesson 
to  every  student  of  what  to  sketch.  —  J.  M. 
Brydon. 

It  has  already  been  said  in  the  first  instalment  of 
the  two  articles  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible,  when  we  consider  that  not  ten  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Nesfield  was  in  our  midst,  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  his  real  merits  and  short¬ 
comings  as  they  will  appear  to  posterity  under  the 


purifying  and  apocalyptic  light  of  time.  Yet, 
although  this,  in  the  main,  may  be  true,  we  are  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Nesfield  had  retired  from  practice 
some  years  before  his  death  in  1888,  so  that  he 
passed  from  the  professional  world,  and  from  the 
world  of  Architecture,  when  the  present  generation 
of  Architects  were  hardly  free  of  their  schooling ;  and 
when  those  impulses  which  have  given  us  the  chief 
attributes  of  what  we  call  “  our  modern  Archi¬ 
tecture  ”  were  scarcely  conceived,  so  that  to  all 
save  those  who  were  his  actual  contemporaries,  the 
real  merit  and  value  of  his  work  must  be,  if  not  a 
matter  for  discriminating  and  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment,  at  least  an  interesting  consideration  and  a 
profitable  speculation.  And,  indeed,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  as  his  contemporaries  but  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  profession,  albeit,  that  proportion 
includes  names  now  great  in  Architecture ;  for 
at  so  high  a  pressure  do  we  live — at  so  high  a  speed 
are  we  manufacturing  and  reeling  off  history,  and, 
in  particular,  Architectural  History,  that  we  are 
wont  to  look  back  over  the  twenty  years  to  Mr. 
Edis’s  innovation  in  terra-cotta  at  Charing  Cross,  as 
though  to  a  distant  epoch.  To  young  Architects 
of  these  present  days,  who  have  not  seen  the 
evolution  in  Gothic  Design,  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Bodley,  are  things 
utterly  diverse  and  different ;  yet  how  else  could  this 
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be  when  we  remember  that  forty  years  ago  a  Design 
would  pass  muster  only  when  the  authority  of 
tradition  could  be  shown  for  its  every  moulding 
and  detail,  and  when  a  building  that  succeeded  in 
proving  its  credentials  in  such  particulars  might 
hold  itself  a  monument  entitled  to  admiration  in 
terms  of  eloquence  and  unreserve  ?  Eastlake  wrote 
in  1872:  “  To  describe  a  modern  building  by  the 
general  remark  that  its  style  can  be  referred  to  no 


precise  period  in  the  history 
of  styles,  would,  not  many 
years  ago,  have  been  equiva¬ 
lent  to  pronouncing  its  con¬ 
demnation.”  It  is,  indeed, 
true  to  say  that  the  whole 
impulse  of  Architecture  has 
changed  since  the  palmy  days 
of  the  “  Battle  of  Styles,”  if 
any  so  tiresome  an  epoch  can 
be  described  ever  as  being 
“  palmy.”  Relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  “  then  ”  and  the 
“  now  ”  in  the  feelingand  the 
impulses  of  the  best  Design, 
there  is  none  :  the  two 
periods  in  this  respect  are 
things  sundered  and  apart, 
just  precisely  as  a  boy  string- 
ing  iambics  in  a  dead 
language,  incompletely 
mastered,  by  rule  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  syntax,  may  be  for 
ever  removed  from  any 
artistic  kinship  with  the  poet 
who  sings  instinctively.  The 
language  of  Gothic  Art  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  a  dead,  and  a  lost,  language.  The 
early  revivalists,  to  continue  in  the  figure,  were  mere 
philologists.  Pugin  foremost,  and  in  chief,  elabo¬ 
rated,  and,  in  degree,  compassed  the  rules  of 
speech,  the  grammar  and  the  syntax,  and  also 
attained  a  proficiency  in  the  use  of  phrase  and 
idiom  :  but  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  we 
can  see  that  when  he  made  effort  to  largely  express 
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himself  in  the  language  :  to  compose  at  length  :  to 
sing  ;  he  signally  failed. 

The  subject  of  these  pages  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  at  a  date  which  decided  for  him  that 
his  susceptible  and  impressionable  years  should  be 
contingent  with  the  full  tide  of  a  blatant,  ungram¬ 
matical,  Medievalism.  After  but  two  years  of 
study  in  the  Classic  forms,  he  seems  to  have  been 
infected  with  the  heat  and  excitement,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  possibility,  of  the  New  Birth  ;  he 
entered  upon  that  freshly  discovered  and  imper- 


Architecture  completely  subservient  to  his  high 
artistic  convictions  and  his  strong  sincerity  of 
intention  ;  he  is  never  quite  free  from  a  certain 
restless  self-consciousness  and  restraint ;  the  effort- 
of  mind  is  too  often  obtruded  upon  his  elevations, 
if  but  delicately  so,  and  it  is  as  though  mind 
and  feeling  were  not  justlv  toned  and  balanced 
in  the  web  of  his  genius,  or — to  return  to  the 
previous  metaphor  of  poetry — it  is  sometimes 
too  apparent  that  he  is  singing  in  a  language,  the 
delicacies  of  which  he  has  not  perfectly  mastered, 
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fectly  explored  wilderness  of  Gothic  technicalities, 
which  at  that  date  (1854)  still  remained  unassimi¬ 
lated  even  in  the  work  of  the  best  Architects  ; 
and  we  must  consider  that  he  never  in  after 
years  completely  overcame  the  mechanical  and 
dialectic  claims  of  style.  It  is  only  true  to 
say,  as  will  be  further  amplified,  that,  in  common 
with  other  men  of  less  talent  than  himself,  his 
genius  was  warped  and  stunted  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  early  training,  and  by  his  too  intimate 
infection  by  the  unsavoury  pot-pourri  of  Gothic 
forms  which  constituted  the  designs  of  Salvin,  his 
master,  and  others  of  that  date.  Mr.  Nesfield 
seems  never  to  have  made  the  grammar  of 
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and  wherein  the  technical  value  of  the  phrase  is 
apt  to  break  the  sense  and  the  rhythm.  It  is  elo¬ 
quent,  also,  that  the  faults  of  our  own  students  and 
young  Architects  are  not  so  much  apt  to  be  those  of 
abstract  conception  and  proportion,  as  of  anomalous 
and  confused  styles  ;  in  Mr.  Nesfield’s  day  an 
Architect  was  first  and  always  attentive  to  the 
authenticity  and  “correctness”  of  his  detail,  and 
his  parts  ;  and  his  Design,  if  it  failed,  failed  in  the 
successful  expression  of  its  avowed  motive.  It  is 
easy  to  say  with  confidence  which  view  most  makes 
for  Art  and  Architecture,  even  though  we  admit  that 
our  present  convictions  incline  to  bias  our  judgment ; 
the  Art  of  oratory,  for  example,  is  in  hopeless  straits, 
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when  the  orator  is  desperately  concerned  to  have 
his  aspirates  fall  rightly.  Assuredly  the  schools  of 
Architecture  are  disorganised,  and  happily  so,  from 
those  forms  and  convictions  which  obtained  in  them 
when  Mr.  Nesfield  was  a  scholar;  and  for  these 
reasons,  and  for  those  other  reasons  that  have 
briefly  been  set  forth  above,  we  must  consider  Mr. 
Nesfield’s  Architecture  to  be  one  with  the  Revival 
and  the  Medievalists  ;  to  be  emphatically  of  the 
past  rather  than  of  the  present ;  and,  except  for  its 
forcible  suggestiveness  (which,  however,  has  already 
been  availed  of  and  assimilated  in  some  of  our  own 


bear  to  those  with  which  we  associate  the  name  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  ;  and,  though  this  similarity  does 
not  lie  in  the  detail,  nor  in  any  particular  features, 
nor  in  any  palpable  knack  of  composition,  or  exact 
proportioning  or  arrangement  of  the  parts,  but 
rather  would  seem  to  be  latent  in  the  very  impulse 
of  their  respective  designs,  it  is  yet  so  unmistak¬ 
able  that  any  intelligent  person  practised  in  but  a 
casual  attentiveness  to  the  work  of  our  greatest 
Architect,  would  not  fail  to  remark  on  it. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  personal  relationship  of  the  two  men,  the  matter 


Architecture),  it  is  not  of  the  future.  Mr.  Nesfield’s 
Art  is  an  offshoot — a  particular  scion  of  that 
strong  growth  of  the  Revival  ;  but,  unlike  some 
others,  it  bears  no  destiny  for  blossoming  and 
spreading  wide  branches,  and  this  points  to  an 
interesting  comparison,  for  the  work  of  his  friend 
and  fellow  student,  with  whom  he  had  so  largely  in 
common,  is  most  emphatically  of  the  future,  and  of 
all  time. 

As  was  hinted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  review, 
the  most  striking  attribute  to  be  first  noticed  in 
Mr.  Nesfield's  designs,  is  a  subtle  similarity  they 


becomes  at  once  intelligible,  although  their  aesthetic 
likeness ,  if  it  may  so  be  named,  remains  at  once  a 
thing  curious,  and  of  quite  unusual  interest.  Had 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Nesfield  been  literal  partners, 
the  coincident  intention  in  their  designs  would  be 
a  matter  which  perhaps  had  best  to  lie  unremarked, 
and  aside  from  any  speculative  regard,  because  it 
would  imply  a  predominance  of  one  over  the  other  : 
an  infection  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger :  a  sub¬ 
servience  of  the  little  to  the  great.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  right  partnership  at  all  ; 
there  is  no  record  of  any  Design  appearing  under 
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their  joint  names,  if  we  except  their  design  for 
the  Manchester  Assize  Court  Competition,  the 
award  of  which  was  made  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
successful  career.  The  two  Architects  shared 
offices  and  bracketed  their  names  for  very  much 
the  same  reason  as  is  now  the  custom  of  young 
Architects,  because  in  these  precarious  years  it  is 
well  that  a  prospective  client  should  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  of  an  interview  with  the  firm  because  his 
Architect  has  been  called  temporarily  from  the  office. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  physical  contiguity,  but  rather 
one  of  mind :  a  coincident  logical  knack  :  a  unity 
in  ideal  and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  merged  the 
personalities  of  the  young  men.  They  had  known 
each  other  as  boys;  they  had  been  fellow-students 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  was  a  sturdy 
adherent  to  the  Classic  forms  through  those  unrest¬ 
ful  days  when  the  futile  “  Battle  of  Styles  ”  was 
absorbing  the  energies  of  good  men,  and  enervating 
the  Arts  generally ;  and  both  men  deserted  the 
tenets  of  their  early  professional  training,  and,  alike, 
published  volumes  of  drawings  of  examples  of  the 
Early  Gothic  styles  of  Architecture,  and  made  the 
newest  fads  of  the  Medievalists  the  medium  of  their 
first  designs  ;  and  both  again  in  their  onward  course 
consistently  lapsed,  step  by  step,  from  this  burst  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  more  restrained  forms  of  the 
Renaissance  styles.  There  are  yet  other  particulars 
that  emphasise  for  us  the  similarly  constituted 
limitations,  tastes,  and  enthusiasms  of  the  two  men. 


I  heir  Church  Architecture  is  confined  to  buildings  of 
no  size  or  pretensions;  they  have  mutually  demon¬ 
strated  the  artistic  possibilities  of  cottages  and 
farm  buildings  ;  the  chefs  d' oeuvres  of  each  are 
to  be  found  in  the  field  of  Domestic  Architecture  ; 
neither  has  aspired  to  the  raising  of  public  buildings  ; 
and  both  have  held  a  similar  attitude  of  sensitive 
reserve  in  the  matter  of  public  competition.  When 
we  meet  with  two  men,  with  two  Artists,  who  have 
so  much  in  common  in  taste,  sensibility,  and  logic, 
and  to  whom  destiny  has  granted  an  unusual 
accordance  of  experience  and  opportunity,  we  can 
only  expect  to  find  a  strong  sympathy  of  impulse 
and  intention  in  their  creative  work. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Nesfield  never 
really  freed  himself  from  the  unfortunate  influences 
of  his  early  professional  education,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  from  this  that  he  was  of  the  ranks  of 
the  strict  Revivalists.  Indeed,  it  is  so  far  otherwise 
that  it  was  he,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  who  were  the  first  to 
break  forward  and  away  from  the  mechanicalism  of 
those  Revivalists  :  from  that  mathematical  process 
of  articulating  the  fossil  bones  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture  and  of  re-arranging  accurate  reproductions  of 
English  Mediaeval  forms,  which  was  the  early  Re¬ 
vivalists’  conception  of  making  designs. 

By  his  book,  “  Specimens  of  Mediaeval  Architec¬ 
ture,”  Mr.  Nesfield,  as  much  as  did  Mr.  Shaw, 
introduced  a  certain  unorthodoxy  to  the  Revivalist 
ranks  in  what  were  then  considered  the  anomalous 
French  styles;  and  further  advocated  and  practised 
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a  more  generous  and  liberal  scope  in  Design.  Both 
Architects  used  a  style  derived  from  the  French  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  their 
design  submitted  in  the  Manchester  Assize  Court 
Competition,  and  later  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  his 
Bradford  Town  Hall  design,  and  by  Mr.  Nes- 
field  at  Coombe  Abbey  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
famous  Cloverley  Hall  of  the  latter  we  find 
a  building  strongly  infected  —  nay,  largely  in¬ 
spired —  by  the  Architect’s  studies  in  France.  Mr. 
Shaw,  however,  shows  us  nothing  of  Continental 
studies  in  his  Leyes  Wood  design  of  this  period. 
Mr.  Nesfield  was,  in  fact,  far  in  advance  of  his  day, 
and,  in  common  with  Mr.  Shaw,  he  had  the  same 


they  would  in  these  days  be  dubbed),  who  had  been 
at  such  patience  and  pains  to  literally  grub  their 
detail  bit  by  bit  from  some  authentic  Gothic  edifice, 
were,  in  their  ignorance,  very  much  shocked. 
Nevertheless  the  artistic  truth  lived  down  the 
artistic  falsehood,  as  it  ever  has  and  ever  will  do: 
the  liberalism  of  Mr.  Nesfield  and  Mr.  Shaw  found 
gradual  support  in  the  profession,  and  presently  also 
outside  its  ranks ;  and  it  stands  a  historical  landmark 
of  the  kind  and  the  measure  of  artistic  degradation 
of  those  days,  that  living  men  who  burned  to  express 
themselves  and  their  convictions  and  the  times  and 
the  national  life  in  their  creative  work,  instead  of 
reproducing  the  dead  enthusiasm  of  a  past  age, 


power  of  absorbing  to  aid  him  in  the  expression  of  his 
abstract  creations,  forms  of  quite  diverse  origin.  The 
carved  band  forming  the  frieze  of  the  panelling  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  Cloverley,  and  indeed,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  wood  carving  throughout  the  building, 
was  directly  inspired  from  Japanese  Art,  in  which 
w<  know  Nesfield  to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and 
an  enthusiast.  I  his  mingling  of  anomalous  styles 
in  one  Design  is,  as  we  are  now  all  happily  agreed, 
perfectly  admissible  so  long  as  the  innovation  is 
modified  to  the  feeling  of  the  Design,  and  does  not 
challenge  our  preconceived  ideas  or  become  other¬ 
wise  obtrusive,  but  aptly  and  fitly  expresses  the 
proportion  of  the  Design,  and  impresses  the  be¬ 
holder  with  the  effect  conceived  by  the  Architect  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  in  i860 
the  faithful  band  of  the  M  ediaevalists  ( Mediaevalites 


were  relegated  to  one  pen,  like  so  many  glandered 
sheep,  and  branded  “  Eclectics,”  with  an  opprobrious 
emphasis  to  the  word.  In  this  connection  Eastlake 
has  a  saying  that  will  bear  quotation  :  “  There  is 

a  conservative  order  of  sentiment  which  sternly 
rejects  every  element  of  architectural  Design  that  is 
borrowed  from  abroad  ;  but,  if  this  principle  had 
always  been  maintained  in  its  integrity,  we  should 
now  be  building  after  the  fashion  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers.”  It  is  well,  however,  that  such  terms 
should  be  modified,  or  they  would  afford  an  excuse 
for  certain  blatant  compositions  in  mingled  styles 
that  are  an  affront  to  us  all.  It  is  happily  grown  an 
obsolete  criticism  to  condemn  a  door  mould 
because  it  shows  in  its  origin  an  earlier  or  later 
tradition  than  those  about  the  windows  ;  still  a 
sense  of  anomaly  must  not  be  provoked.  The  taste  in 
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Architecture  is  an  educational  task,  and  is  as  purely 
conventional  as  that  of  music.  If  we  travel  far 
East  we  find  both  Architecture  and  music  that  need 
in  us  a  fresh  education  to  their  just  appreciation. 
For  this  reason  abruptness  of  originality  is  not 
admissible ;  the  Architect  must  avoid  obvious 
elisions  and  interpolations  in  the  grammar  of  his 
Art,  for,  unless  these  irregularities  fall  to  combine 
in  some  noble  effect  that  may  carry  them  off,  they 
must  appear  mere  architectural  solecisms.  The 
term  Eclecticism  —  as  we  should  be  glad  to 
recognise — would  be  a  meaningless  designation 
with  us  now,  for  the  eclecticism  of  i860  has  spread 
to  include  all  and  every  Architect. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  possible  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Nesfield  and  Mr.  Shaw  in  almost  identical 
terms,  but  here  we  have  to  notice  a  peculiar  and 
intrinsic  difference  in  their  Designs.  One  of  the 
qualities  which  have  granted  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  work 
its  reputation  for  supreme  excellence  is  to  be  found 
in  that  even  his  most  personal  and  his  most  original 
work  is  English  :  however  he  may  have  broken 
away  from  common  usage,  his  Designs  are  one  and 
all  a  veritable  panegyric  on  the  distinctive  motives 
of  our  English  Architecture  :  above  all  things  he  is 
a  National  Architect.  Whether  we  regard  the 
half-timbered  tile-hung  homes  of  “  Leyes  Wood  ” 


and  “  Merrist  Wood ;  ” 
or  the  Gothic  man¬ 
sions  of  “  Adcote  ” 
and  “  Cragside  ;  ”  or 
his  later  and  more 
novel  designs,  due  to 
a  Classic  influence,  as 
we  see  them  in  “  The 
Chesters”  and  New 
Scotland  Yard,  we 
realise  that  their  first 
charm  for  us  lies  in 
the  English  life  and 
English  tradition  that 
are  so  sweetly  re¬ 
flected  therein.  Mr. 
Nesfield,  in  the  main, 
is  not  so  successful. 
His  “  Cloverley  Hall  ” 
is  primarily  French  ; 
and  his  “Kinmel” 
carries  a  French  roof, 
though  of  a  later  epoch, 
and  if  it  owes  some¬ 
what  to  Wren  in  its 
detail,  our  National 
traditions  are  in  no 
wise  predominant. 

Mr.  Nesfield  shares 
with  Mr.  Shaw  that 
most  valuable  quality 
of  abstractiveness  ;  both  men  seem  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  their  Designs  in  the  abstract,  and  to  have 
then  called  for  the  forms  in  which  their  con¬ 
ceptions  might  best  be  presented.  But  while 
Mr.  Shaw  instinctively  invokes  a  detail  to  express 
his  meaning  apart  from  all  convention  and  usage, 
and  has  over  and  again  originated  forms  which 
more  exactly  fulfil  his  purpose  than  any  that  could 
be  culled  from  tradition,  Mr.  Nesfield  seems  rather 
to  revert  to  memory,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a 
palpable  adaptation  of  some  authentic  decorative 
form,  whether  it  has  origin  East  or  West. 

We  may  recognise  in  Mr.  Nesfield’s  drawing  an 
instinctive  free  touch  very  different  from  the 
schooled  precision  of  our  own  sketchers ;  in  his 
rapid  work  he  must  remind  us  not  a  little  of 
George  Edmund  Street’s  characteristic  sketches. 
It  is  difficult  to  appraise  or  criticise  plans  of 
private  houses,  because  the  particular  exigencies 
and  requirements  of  each  building,  and  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  master  and  the  inmates,  need 
first  to  be  understood,  and  the  restrictions  of  cost 
and  those  incidental  to  the  site  to  be  appreciated  ; 
but,  in  viewing  Mr.  Nesfield’s  plans,  we  recognise 
a  quality  in  them  which,  yet  again,  we  are  used  to 
associate  with  those  of  Mr.  Shaw.  However  well 
or  ill  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  inmates  are 
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fulfilled,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  the  domestic  comfort  and  economics  have 
been  held  in  regard,  we  may  always  recognise  in 
Mr.  Nesfield’s  plans,  as  in  those  of  his  friend,  a 
close  and  absorbing  attention  to  Interior  Design, 
to  perspective  and  vista,  and  to  magnificence 
and  richness  and  the  picturesque  for  designs 
in  plan.  He  avails  himself  to  the  full  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  staircase,  and  at 
Cloverley  he  has  made  the  fall  in  the 
ground  afford  him  full  scope  in  this 
direction,  and  this  quality  of  his  site, 
which  many  another  Architect  would 
have  regarded  as  a  restriction  and  com¬ 
bated  unsuccessfully,  he  has  subverted 
to  his  own  force  and  originality  and 
converted  to  a  triumph  of  architectural 
Design.  At  his  smaller  “  Gregynog 
Hall”  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
corridor  type  of  plan,  and  though  this 
must  preclude  the  effects  that  are  pos- 
-ible  in  such  a  scheme  as  that  at  Cloverley, 
one  feels  it  must  be  a  beautiful  house,  as 
it  is  obviously  a  compact  and  convenient 
om  .  'I  here  is  no  chance  in  this  case  of 
the  needs  of  a  human  habitation  being 
subservient  to  the  artisticness  of  the 
Design,  as  has  been  heard  described  of 
the  house  of  a  modern  Architect,  where 
attention  to  “vista”  in  the  plan  has 
resulted  in  the  house  servants  succumbing 
to  the  great  convenience  offered  by  the 
back  stairs  as  a  combined  larder  and 
pantry.  Loughton  Hall,  however,  does 


not  seem  by  any  means  such  a  well-balanced  plan, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  fair  to  criticise  in  such 
particulars  unless  the  full  restrictions  of  the  planner 
are  known.  The  regret  must  ever  be  that  Mr. 
Nesfield’s  career  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
short  one  ;  that,  though  he  did  much,  he  did  not 
do  more. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important  and 
interesting  Designs  : — 

Lodges,  Cottages,  and  Farm  Buildings  : 

Croxted  Park,  near  Liverpool,  dairy  and  lodges. 
Shipley  Hall,  near  Derby,  ornamental  farm 
and  dairy  * 

Maesmawr  Hall,  farmhouse. 
llampton-in-Arden,  shops  and  cottages. 
Broadlands,  Hants.,  lodges,  cottages,  and 
orangery. 

Regent  s  Park,  lodge. 

I\t  w  Gardens,  lodge. 

Kinmel  Park,  lodge. 

Bradfield  Hall,  Norfolk,  lodge. 

Crewe  Hall,  cottages  and  lodges. 

Radwinter,  Essex,  shops  and  cottages. 

Crichel,  gate  lodge. 

Holbrook  House,  lodge. 


Bradfield  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds,  lodges  and  gates. 
Kirklington,  Oxon,  lodges. 

Bank  Hall,  Chapel  -  le  -  Frith,  gate 
lodge. 

Mansions,  &Tc.  : 

House  at  Farnham  Royal,  near 
Slough. 

Coombe  Abbey,  additions. 
Hampton-in-Arden,  Manor  House, 
alterations. 

Cloverley  Hall,  Shropshire. 

Kinmel  Park,  N.  Wales. 

Loughton  Hall. 

Lea  Wood,  near  West  Derby. 
Westcombe  Park,  near  Greenwich. 
Bodrhyddan,  N.  Wales,  additions. 
Gloddaeth,  additions. 

Babbicombe  Cliff. 

Kiplin  Hall,  Yorkshire,  alterations. 
The  Bank,  Saffron  Walden. 

Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Saffron 
Walden,  new  front. 

26,  Grosvenor  Square,  alterations. 

7,  Buckingham  Gate,  alterations. 
Welcoinbe,  near  Stratford-on-Avon, 
reading  room  and  library. 

Churches  and  Schools  : 

St.  Mary’s,  Farnham  Royal,  near 
Slough. 

King’s  Walden  Church,  near  Hit- 
chen,  restoration. 

Radwinter  Church,  Essex,  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  restoration. 

Cora  Church,  Salop,  restoration. 
Llandyrnog  Church,  restoration. 
Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  new  organ 
chamber,  &c. 

Memorial  Cross,  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool. 
Boys’  School,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Newport  Grammar  School,  Essex. 

This  article  cannot  close  without  thanks  being 
tendered  to  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Kinmel  Park,  Mr. 
Murray  Tuke,  of  Saffron  Walden,  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  and  others,  for  the  use  of 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  for  the  valuable 
information  they  so  willingly  conceded  ;  while  it  is 
a  sincere  pleasure  to  place  on  record  the  kindlv 
interest  taken  both  in  the  man  and  his  work  by 
those  who,  knowing  him  best,  retain  the  truest 
appreciation  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Brydon  and  ourselves  lately  heard  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  of 
Cloverley  Hall,  to  whom  he  was  much  indebted  for 
information  regarding  both  that  mansion  and  26, 
Grosvenor  Square, 
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LOOKING  -  GLASS  IN 
BRONZE,  ENAMEL  AND 
IVORY:  COUNTESS 
FEODORA  GLEICHEN. 
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PORTRAIT,  IN  ENAMEL,  OF 
LADY  ELCHO:  BY  ALEXANDER 
FISHER. 
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TRIPTYCH,  THE  CRUCIFIXION: 
RELIEF,  ENAMEL:  ALEXANDER 
FISHER. 


At  the  Academy:  Second  Series. 


VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT:  ENAMELS 
SET  IN  WROUGHT  STEEL  FRAME : 
ALEXANDER  FISHER. 


At  the  Academy :  Second  Series. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS, 
ST.  ANNE’S -ON -THE -SEA:  MESSRS. 
AUSTIN  AND  PALEY. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  PADDOCKHURST, 
SUSSEX:  ASTON  WEBB. 
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ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH,  STOCK- 
PORT:  THE  MORNING  CHAPEL: 
MESSRS.  AUSTIN  AND  PA  LEY. 


At  the  Academy :  Second  Series. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH,  STOCK- 
PORT:  THE  ORGAN:  MESSRS. 
AUSTIN  AND  PA  LEY. 
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AND  C.  E.  MALLOWS. 
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ST.  THOMAS’S  CHURCH,  EXETER:  MESSRS. 
HALL,  COOPER  AND  DAVIS. 
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DESIGN  FOR  HILL-SIDE  CHURCH: 
C.  L.  BRIERLEY. 
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CHURCHYARD  GATEWAY:  S.  JEAN  DU 
DOIGT:  CHARLES  A.  NICHOLSON. 
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DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS 
WINDOW  :  THE  BIRDS  OF 
THE  BIBLE: 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 
WILLIAM  AIRMAN. 
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WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  CROSBY,  NEAR 
LIVERPOOL:  J.  FRANCIS  DOYLE. 
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SKETCH  FOR  “  NAUSICAA.” 

The  work  of  sir  e.  j.  poynter, 

P.R.A.  :  VIEWED  MAINLY  FROM 
ITS  DECORATIVE  SIDE  :  BY  F. 
HAMILTON  JACKSON  :  PART  II. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  between  Art  and  an 
orchestra,  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  last  article, 
one  may  say  that  the  large  Exhibition  picture  is  a 
thing  to  look  at  in  the  rooms,  to  remem¬ 
ber  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  topic  for 
conversation,  and  then  to  forget  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  most  people. 

The  quieter  paintings  please  longer, 
and  yet  most  easel  picture  painting 
may  be  fairly  likened  to  the  brass  and 
percussion  instruments,  which  have  so 
much  more  consideration  shown  to 
them  than  is  their  due.  After  all,  most 
people  can  and  do  live  without  them  ! 

But  the  applied  Arts  enter  into  every¬ 
one’s  life,  they  help  to  form  the  taste 
by  the  gentle  insistence  of  their  daily 
presence,  they  form  part  of  the  ideal  of 
home  which  to  Englishmen  is  so  dear; 
and  while  they  are  capable  under  a 
master’s  hand  of  producing  an  effect 
of  magnificence,  to  which  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  easel  pictures  can  lay  claim,  they 
may  be  equally  the  delight  of  the 
simplest  cottage  home.  Surely  these 
are  the  forms  of  Art  with  which  it  most 
concerns  us  to  busy  ourselves,  if  the 
business  of  the  Artist’s  life  be  (as  I 
believe  it  to  be)  the  production  of  beauty. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  often  found 
relaxation  from  change  in  the  form 
of  Design  in  which  he  was  working, 
and  has  practised  designing  for  a  greater 
variety  of  Crafts  than  most  painters  of 
his  time.  The  year  which  we  have  now 
reached — 1866  —  saw  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  fresh  undertaking  at  South 
Kensington.  The  new  refreshment 
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rooms  were  being  arranged,  and  he  was  asked 
to  design  the  grill  for  the  grill-room.  It  is  a 
cast  design,  finished  with  subsequent  chasing, 
and  the  metals  made  use  of  are  iron  and  brass. 
The  structural  portions  are  iron  with  sunk  patterns 
in  narrow  panels,  except  the  doors,  upon  which 
they  are  raised,  and  the  brass  panels  inserted  are 
pierced  in  a  very  effective  way.  The  hinges  are 
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FROM  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


eagle’s  heads  and  shoulders  seen  from  above. 
Round  it  there  is  a  setting  of  blue  and  white  sun¬ 
flower  tiles.  I  do  not  suppose  one  person  out  of  a 
hundred  who  enters  that  room  has  any  suspicion 
that  this  grill  was  designed  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  to 
expect  such  things  to  be  merely  an  example  of 
number  so-and-so  in  the  catalogue  of  one  or  other 
large  manufacturing  ironmonger,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  not  worth  troubling  to  look  at;  and  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  example  of  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  might  be  followed  by  others,  and  the 
designing  of  important  structural  decoration,  or 
fittings  of  a  decorative  sort,  confided  to  competent 
designers,  instead  of  ordinary  trade  designs  being 
made  use  of,  which  invariably  lack  distinction. 

This  commission  led  to  the  whole  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  room  being  placed  in  Sir  Edward’s 
hands.  The  woodwork  is  American  walnut,  the 
tiles  hhc  blue  and  white,  and  were  painted  by  the 
students  in  training,  and  the  ceiling  is  coffered 


over  the  central  square 
area,  the  bays  towards 
windows  and  doors  being 
filled  with  foliage  panels, 
divided  by  strips,  with  a 
running  ornament  upon 
them,  while  the  frieze  con¬ 
sists  of  peacocks  proudly 
displaying  themselves, 
separated  by  the  same  sort 
of  strips.  Ceiling  and 
frieze  are  of  plaster.  The 
larger  subjects  (of  the  tile 
panels),  which  symbolise 
the  months  and  the  four 
seasons,  fill  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall  ;  we  reproduce 
three  of  them — the  months 
of  October,  December, 
and  January— -and  the 
dado  is  formed  of  smaller 
oblong  panels  of  fruit  and 
flowers  in  rows,  alter¬ 
nating  with  circular 
designs  of  Mediaeval  ships 
and  towns,  and  with  figure 
subjects  from  Classical 
stories.  We  reproduce 
also  three  of  these. 

When  “Israel  in  Egypt” 
was  exhibited,  Sir  Henry 
Eayard  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  picture, 
and  it  was  on  his  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  a  Mr  Hawkshaw, 
bought  it.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  acquaintance  between  the  Artist 
and  Sir  Henry,  and  when,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
he  became  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  wishing  to 
take  some  steps  towards  the  completion  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  gave 
Sir  Edward  a  commission  to  design  a  mosaic  to  fill 
the  space  above  one  of  the  doors  in  the  lobby  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
subject  was  St.  George,  England’s  patron  saint,  and 
Sir  Edward  conceived  him  as  accompanied  by  figures 
symbolising  Fortitude  and  Purity.  In  the  first 
sketch,  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction,  the  figures 
stand  on  a  sort  of  podium,  which  is  filled  with  a 
charming  motif  of  children  bearing  a  shield  charged 
with  the  arms  of  England.  In  the  completed  mosaic 
this  motif  has  disappeared,  and  a  stiffer  treatment 
has  been  adopted.  Many  studies  were  made,  both 
from  the  nude  and  of  drapery,  and,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  thorough  way  in  which  Sir  Edward  was 
accustomed  to  study,  we  give  an  tcorche  from  the 
figure  of  St.  George.  Now  this  figure  is  fully 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO  UHLAND’S  BALLAD  :  WOODCUT  FROM  “  ONCE  A  WEEK.” 

“THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.” 


armoured  in  the  completed  mosaic,  yet  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  not  only  a  nude  drawing, 
but  a  diagram  of  the  muscles!  Truly  a  lesson  to 
the  facile  student,  who  poses  a  model,  and,  painting 
straight  from  it,  without  alteration  or  consideration, 
produces  what  he  calls  a  picture,  or  decoration,  as 
the  fancy  may  take  him  ! 

From  the  many  studies  made  for  this  mosaic 
we  select  the  nude  drawings  of  the  two  female 
figures  which  were  finally  used,  and  two  drapery 
drawings,  one  of  which  includes  a  fine  study  of  the 
lion’s  skin  which'  Fortitude  wears.  We  also  give 
reproductions  of  photographs  from  the  cartoons  as 
completed  for  the  mosaic  workers,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
attention  of  the  Italian  workmen,  who  at  this  time 
produced  tho  best  work  in  mosaic,  was  directed 
rather  to  obtaining  a  smooth  and  even  surface 
than  to  getting  the  resplendent  lustre  of  the 
old  mosaics,  the  traditions  of  the  Papal  mosaic 
works  being  followed,  which  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  excellent  mosaic  as  the  direction  under 
which  the  modern  productions  of  the  Gobelins 


tapestry  looms  are  produced 
does  to  the  fine  tapestries  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  ;  the  imitation  of  the 
effect  of  an  oil  painting  being 
thought  more  admirable  than 
the  production  of  a  work  of 
decoration  in  a  manner  suit¬ 
able  to  the  material.  The 
mosaic  of  St.  George  suffered 
from  this  falsity  of  aim  in  the 
workmen,  but  still  ranks  among 
the  best  works  of  decoration 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  was  contemplated  that 
similar  mosaics  should  be 
placed  above  the  other  doors, 
but  Sir  Henry  went  out  of 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Ayrton,  whose  rigid 
economy  caused  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  scheme. 

In  1868  Sir  Edward  painted 
the  picture  which  assured  his 
election  as  A.R.A.  —  “The 
Catapult.”  Although  it  is  well 
enough  known,  we  give  a 
reproduction  of  it  here  that 
our  readers  may  realise  what 
a  tour  de  force  this  was,  for  the 
picture  was  painted  in  three 
months,  and  ranks  among  his 
best  and  most  completely 
thought-out  works.  In  the 
same  year  he  did  six  designs 
for  Keats’s  “  Endymion,”  commissioned  by  Messrs. 
Moxon.  The  book  was  intended  to  have  been  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Keats’s  Poems,  to  run  with 
Tennyson’s  “  Idylls,”  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore, 
but  the  drawings  were  not  well  interpreted  by  the 
engravers,  nor  was  it  specially  to  the  advantage 
of  anyone  to  work  the  advertisement  of  Sir  Edward 
in  the  way  in  which  that  of  Dore  was  managed, 
and  the  success  of  the  book  was  not  great  enough 
to  stave  off  Messrs.  Moxon’s  bankruptcy,  which 
shortly  ensued,  when,  of  course,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  He  also  painted  a  beautiful  little 
figure  of  Andromeda,  which  served  afterwards  as 
a  study  for  the  larger  picture  now  in  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe’s  billiard-room  ;  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities  to 
Venice  to  study  the  mosaics  in  San  Marco,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  making  a  sketch  for  the  semi-dome  of 
the  Lecture  Theatre,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
decorate  with  that  material. 

Sir  Edward’s  influence  upon  the  Art  instruction 
of  the  country  has  been  considerable,  and  no 
account  of  his  life’s  work  can  claim  to  be  at  all 
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complete  which  omits  reference  to  his  tenure  of  Sir  Edward,  when  commencing  his  work,  thought 

the  Slade  Professoriate  at  University  College  and  it  well  to  have  an  assistant,  and  engaged  an  old 

of  the  Directorate  of  Fine  Art  at  South  Kensington.  friend,  Mr.  F.  J.  Slinger,  to  help  him,  whose 

The  appointment  to  the  Slade 
Professorship  took  place  in  this 
wise.  While  the  Council  of 
University  College,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  Sir 
Felix  Slade’s  will,  was  taking 
steps  to  establish  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Slade  School, 

Sir  Edward’s  name  was  brought 
before  the  members  as  being 
an  excellent  man  for  the  post 
of  Professor,  and  Mr.  S. 

Sharpe,  the  Egyptian  scholar, 
in  an  informal  way  invited 
him  to  give  a  lecture  in  the 
theatre  ;  for  what  was  intended 
by  the  Council  was  rather  a 
professoriate,  to  be  held  by  a 
lecturer,  than  a  practical  school 
in  which  a  handicraft  should 
be  taught  by  an  experienced 
practitioner  thereof.  However, 
it  so  happened  that  Sir  Edward 
was  able  to  use  his  pen  as  well 
as  his  pencil  and  brush,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council 
feeling  that  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  right  man,  in  the 
next  year— in  1870  that  is — 
the  appointment  was  made. 

The  subj  ect  which  he  chose  was 
“  Decorative  Art,”  and  it  was 
published  in  a  volume  with 
nine  other  lectures  a  few  years 
later.  The  studios  had  already 
been  built  from  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis’s  designs  (the 
professor  of  Architecture  at 
University  College  at  that 
time),  and  their  proportions 
were  settled  so  as  to  suit  the 
Architectural  effect  of  the 
quadrangle  rather  than  with  a 
single  eye  to  their  usefulness 
as  studios,  those  at  the  top 
being  too  low,  while  that  in 
the  basement  was  over  lofty, 
and  contained  a  pair  of  folding 
or  sliding  doors  of  enormous 
height,  which  were  put  there 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
animals  for  the  students  to  study 
from  (apparently  elephants  or 
giraffes)  though  they  were 
never  used  to  my  knowledge.  “October”:  tile  panel:  the  grill  room,  south  Kensington  museum. 
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of  working  with  him, 
and  on  the  day,  when 
the  schools  were  to 
open,  a  model  was  en¬ 
gaged  and  posed  on  the 
throne,  while  the  Slade 
Professor  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  were  for  some 
time  the  only  other 
occupants  of  the  room. 
After  a  time  an  enquirer 
sauntered  in,  and  then 
another,  and  another, 
and  by  the  end  of  the 
day  four  or  five  students 
had  entered  their  names 
and  paid  their  fees. 
Such  was  the  small 
beginning  of  a  famous 
school  !  By  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of 
students  had  so  in¬ 
creased  that  it  w  as 
thought  well  to  have 
another  assistant,  and 
it  was  then  that  my 
acquaintance  with  Sir 
Edward  commenced. 
At  first  he  made  a  point 
of  seeing  each  student’s 
work  on  the  easel  at 
each  visit  he  paid  to  the 
school,  but  as  other 
matters  pressed  more 
and  more  on  his  time, 
he  first  gave  up  going 
all  round,  and  took  only 
one  room  each  day,  and 
then  gave  up  going 
round  the  schools  at 
all,  except  occasionally, 
the  drawings  being 
placed  in  the  downstairs 
studio  instead,  where 
they  were  lectured  on 
seriatim.  The  compo¬ 
sitions  were,  of  course, 
treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  after  the 
appointment  to  South 
Kensington  was  made, 
in  1875,  his  teaching 

TICE  PANEL  :  THE  GRILL  ROOM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  took  the  form  of  SUCh 

lectures  solely,  the  rou- 

manm  r  and  old-world  courtesy  will  keep  tine  teaching  in  the  schools  being  entirely  done 
r>’  green  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  had  by  the  assistants.  In  these  lectures  he  always 
o  see  him  often,  or  who  had  the  pleasure  held  up  a  high  ideal  before  the  students,  and  strove 
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to  spur  them  on  to  great  endeavour  in  whatever 
line  they  determined  to  follow.  He  recurred  again 
and  again  to  the  ordinary  “  market  produce  ” 
which  filled,  and 
fills  still,  our  ex¬ 
hibitions,  different 
in  manner  but  the 
same  in  object  as 
then,  expressing  a 
fine  scorn  for  those 
who  had  no  desires 
or  ambitions  be¬ 
yond  the  making 
of  money.  T h e 
lectures  on  com¬ 
position  were 
especially  instruc¬ 
tive  to  those  who 
followed  them" 
closely.  Nothing 
seemed  to  escape 
his  eye,  and  his 
remarks  were 
always  pregnant, 
and  went  straight 
to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  He  was 
very  fond  of  giving 
subjects  in  which 
Architecture  neces¬ 
sarily  played  a  part, 
saying  that  it 
obliged  the  student 
to  think  out  the 
ground  plan  of  his 
picture,  and  to 
realise  the  relative 
sizes  of  persons 
and  objects  at 
various  distances, 
and  was  always 
especially  severe 
on  the  pretty  little 
design  (without 
backbone)  which  is 
so  often  produced 
by  the  tolerably 
advanced  student, 
and  is  so  much 
admired,  to  their 
hurt,  by  his  fellows. 

I  quote  some  of 
his  sayings  on 
these  occasions, 
including  a  short 
lecture  on  one  of 
the  subjects  given 
for  composition,  to  “December": 


give  some  idea  of  the  general  tenor  of  his 
teaching  : — 

“  It  is  not  the  instruction  you  receive  that  will  be 
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the  means  of  your  improvement,  but  rather  your 
own  industry  and  endeavours — I  can  do  nothing 
but  guide  your  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  In  a 
word,  you  must  not  rely  upon  me  to  teach  you  to 
draw  and  paint ;  my  system  of  instruction  will  be 
directed  to  the  end  that  you  do  not  waste  your 
energies  on  the  study  of  what  is  useless  or  pre¬ 
judicial.  Industry  on  your  part  is  the  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  you  in  your  career  as 
students  of  Art.”  “  There  is  no  influence  in  the 
world  so  ennobling  as  that  of  the  line  arts  ;  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  vast  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Beethoven  is  the 
highest  pleasure  we  are  capable  of  receiving.” 
“  Without  understanding,  genuine  appreciation  is 
impossible  ;  without  study,  understanding  is  impos¬ 
sible.”  “  It  is  the  love  and  appreciation  of  what  is 
trulv  beautiful  in  Nature  that  makes  the  great 
Artist.  He  is  not  concerned  only  with  the  external 
beauties,  which  are  obvious  to  all  the  world,  but 
with  those  also  which  underlie  the  surface,  and 
which  only  the  mind  of  the  Artist,  stimulated  by 
continual  study,  can  discover.  The  more  you  work 
from  Nature,  the  more  astonished  you  will  be  at 
the  beauties  you  will  find;  and  it  will  be  your 
pleasure  as  Artists  to  point  them  out  to  others. 
Remember  that  the  true  object  of  Art  is  to  create  a 
world,  not  to  imitate  what  is  constantly  before  our 
eves."  “  'Nature  contains  greater  depths  of  beauty 


than  we  can  fathom  ;  and 
although  two  or  three  men  in 
the  world’s  history  have  risen 
to  so  high  a  conception  of 
beauty  that  their  works  have 
acquired  a  just  right  to  be 
called  'the  creations’  of  genius, 
they  have  had  no  more  to  in¬ 
spire  them  than  what  you  your¬ 
selves  may  find  by  searching 
around  you.  Indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  had  less,  for 
you  possess,  as  an  additional 
property,  the  example  of  their 
unremitting  devotion  to  stimu¬ 
late  you  to  labour  without  flag¬ 
ging  ;  and  the  results  of  their 
genius  to  goad  you  on  to  rival 
them  on  the  toilsome  and 
arduous  path,  which  may  lead 
you  to  the  achievement  of  an 
equal  excellence.”  “The  love 
of  Nature  alone  is  not  sufficient ; 
it  may  easily  induce  a  trivial 
realism,  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  many  of  our  younger 
Artists.  What  is  wanted  is 
an  appreciative  love  which  is 
capable  of  selecting  what  is 
worthy  of  imitation  and  setting  aside  what  is 
unimportant.”  “  Remember  that  the  first  essen¬ 
tia]  to  a  good  Artist  is  that  he  should  be  a  good 
workman.”  “  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  be  a 
genius,  but  all  can  be  good  workmen.  The  fine 
Artist  doubtless  is  he  who,  as  Midas  turned  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  into  gold,  cannot  make  a  study  or 
design  without  giving  it  some  character  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  is,  alas  !  given  to  but  few  of  us  instinctively 
to  beautify  everything  we  touch.  But  the  qualities 
of  good  workmanship  are  such  as  can  be  attained 
by  anyone  who  has  the  true  spirit  of  love  for  his 
Art ;  and  nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe — 
nothing,  I  hope,  will  ever  induce  you  to  believe — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  work  down  to  the  level  of  the 
taste  of  the  age.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Art  of  this  time ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  rise  above  it,  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  be 
influenced  neither  by  the  interest  of  our  pockets, 
nor  by  the  vulgar  criticism  of  the  ignorant.”  “  It 
appears  to  me  obvious  that  if,  in  making  his  study, 
he  can  so  match  on  his  canvas  the  colours  and  tone 
of  the  object  he  is  painting,  that  an  exact  resem¬ 
blance  shall  result,  nothing  further  can  be  wished 
for.  The  right  tones  placed  in  the  right  places  and 
the  work  is  done.  That  is  the  whole  mystery  of 
painting  for  a  student.”  “  The  human  face  and 
form  remain  the  most  beautiful  of  created  things, 
and  the  most  worthy  of  our  study.  What  is  it  to  us 
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that  we  are  told  that  classical 
subjects  and  nude  figures  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  at  the 
present  day  ?  It  is  not  Greeks 
or  Romans  we  wish  specially 
to  paint;  it  is  humanity  in  the 
form  which  gives  us  the  best 
opportunity  of  displaying  its 
beauty.  One  would  think,  if  we 
listened  to  prevalent  opinions 
on  this  subject,  that  we  have 
no  bodies,  more  or  less  beauti¬ 
ful,  under  our  clothes.  I  would 
almost  give  as  a  reason  for 
painting  subjects  that  involve 
the  treatment  of  the  nude 
figure,  the  one  fact  which  is 
put  forward  as  an  argument 
against  them,  that  we  never 
see  the  nude  figure  now.” 

“A  drawing,  though  accurate 
enough,  may  show  no  feeling 
for  the  character  of  the  figure — - 
that  is  to  say,  the  accuracy  may 
be  merely  mechanical.”  “A 
master  I  had  in  Paris  never 
allowed  his  pupils  to  rub  out. 

All  work  should  be  done  with  tile  panel,  south  Kensington  museum. 
a  view  to  its  being  final  ;  the 
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touch  or  the  line  put  on  should 
be  intended  to  remain.”  “A 
figure  should  be  made  to  live ; 
it  is  to  represent  the  life  that 
is  in  us  that  should  be  the 
highest  aim  of  the  painter.  In 
the  treatment  of  modern  or 
mediaeval,  or  classic  subjects, 
this  quality  is  alike  necessary  ; 
in  the  slightest  movement  of  a 
figure  a  fold  of  a  dress  changes 
its  position,  a  movement 
through  the  air  giving  grace 
and  undulation  to  its  folds, 
which  must  be  observed  in 
passing ;  the  momentary  turn 
of  a  head,  which  cannot  be 
retained  in  its  freshness  by  a 
model  ;  these  are  what  give 
life  to  a  figure,  and  must  be 
arrested,  or  they  will  be  lost, 
and  the  picture  will  be  dead.” 

Composition  subject :  “Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel.”  In 
the  treatment  of  this  subject 
there  are  two  points  that  might 
be  taken — one,  the  act  of 
wrestling,  the  other  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Jacob  not  to  let 
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the  Angel  go,  although  disabled  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  text.  Supposing  the  act  of  wrestling 
were  chosen,  the  first  thing  necessary  would  be 
to  make  it  more  than  a  mere  wrestling  match. 
At  the  outset  you  must  invest  both  figures  with 
a  certain  dignity  suited 
to  the  Scriptural  and 
legendary  nature  of  the 
story.  Both  in  his  face 
and  figure  you  must 
show  that  Jacob  is  no 
ordinary  mortal.  You 
must  give  him  the 
grandeur  and  dignity 
of  the  patriarch  of  the 
chosen  people,  with  the 
strength  that  should  fit 
him  to  undertake  a 
combat  with  a  being  of 
superhuman  attributes; 
while  in  the  figure  of 
the  Angel  you  must 
combine  with  the  effort 
of  the  struggle  a  look 
of  ease  and  conscious 
superiority  in  the  face, 
and  a  simpler  majesty 
and  beauty  of  form.  In 
the  figure  of  Jacob  the 
effort  should  be  more 
painful,  while  the  effect 
of  the  exertion  should 
be  more  apparent  on  a 
wiry  and  muscular 
frame  suited  to  a  simple 
and  patriarchal  person¬ 
age.  The  landscape  in 
this,  as  in  every  other 
subject  of  an  exalted 
kind,  should  be  of 
the  simplest  possible 
nature,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  interest  of  the 
figures.  To  make  the 
composition  a  land¬ 
scape  in  which  the 
figures  only  take  a 
secondary  place  is  quite 
out  of  character  with 
the  dignity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  demands 
that  our  attention 
should  be  occupied  as  much  by  the  figures  as 
possible,  the  surroundings  being  only  sufficient  to 
add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene  and  give 
such  local  character  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  considering  the  second  point  which  might  be 


taken  in  this  story,  the  detention  of  the  Angel  by 
Jacob  until  he  has  blessed  him,  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case,  but  the  struggle  of  Jacob  should  be 
that  of  a  disabled  man,  and  what  will  be  required 

will  be  rather  a  kind  of 
desperate  clinging  on 
his  part ;  and  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Angel  is 
implied  in  the  text,  it 
will  be  necessary  to 
convey  this  impression 
in  the  action  of  the 
figure. 

Next  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject 
comes  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  point  of  the 
composition  of  the 
group.  Lionardo  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that 
“  the  principal  part  of 
painting  lies  in  the  art 
of  making  happy  com¬ 
positions. M  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  agreeable 
in  lines,  but  in  which 
the  figures  are  deficient 
in  action,  or  the  action 
not  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  is  mere  empti¬ 
ness,  and  signifies  no¬ 
thing,  however  skilful 
may  have  been  the 
Designer. 

In  this,  as  in  all  com¬ 
position,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the 
draperies,  both  as  to 
costume  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  That  of  the 
Angel,  for  instance, 
may  be  the  conven¬ 
tional  flowing  dress, 
girt  up  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  strife ; 
while  the  dress  of  Jacob 
may  very  well  consist 
of  such  a  sheepskin 
coat  and  rough  thick  mantle  as  a  shepherd  would 
wear.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  make  Jacob 
wrestling  in  his  under  garment,  having  cast  his 
mantle  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  case  the  mantle 
might  usefully  assist  the  lines  and  masses  of  the 
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composition  by  being  the  means  of  connecting 
the  group  together.  The  great  and  important 
use  of  drapery  in  a  composition  is  not  merely  to 
serve  as  a  covering  to  the  limbs,  or  to  give  charac¬ 
ter  through  costume,  but  to  add  dignity  or  grace  to 
the  figures,  to  assist  their  movement  by  the  direction 
of  its  folds,  and  to  knit  together  by  broad  masses 
or  leading  lines  the  various  parts  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  colouring  of  a  picture  it  is,  of 
course  invaluable.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is,  per¬ 


haps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  picture,  and  that 
which  requires  the  most  knowledge  and  study. 

The  last  two  years  the  school  was  uncomfortably 
crowded,  and  if  Sir  Edward  had  not  removed  to 
South  Kensington,  which  naturally  gave  a  check  to 
its  prosperity,  the  enlargement  would  have  had  to 
take  place  sooner  than  it  did.  At  first  he  had  a 
studio  at  the  College,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
painted  for  Lord  Wharncliffe  (on  Sir  John  Millais’s 
recommendation)  the  large  “Andromeda”  before 
referred  to. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  LITTLE  MOSQUE  :  GRANADA. 
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The  wooded  slopes  leading  to  the  Alhambra  are 
kept  green  by  water  -  courses,  and  are  often 
tenanted  by  nightingales.  Where  once  was  barren 
rock,  the  Moor  came,  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
war,  changed  the  gorge  to  Eden.  To  see  the 
Gardens  in  their  perfection,  you  should  visit  them  a 
little  before  sunset,  when  the  red,  and  purple,  and 
sienna  rays  dwell  upon  the  Moorish  Towers, 
deepening  to  black  the  shadows  beneath  the  eaves 
and  casements.  From  the  balustrade  of  the  Mosque 
Garden,  across  the  ravine,  one  sees  the  greater 
Garden  of  the  Generalife,  and  beyond  that  the 
Alhambra  itself. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Alhambra  is  that  of  a 
series  of  courts,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  the 
Court  of  the  Lions,  but  all  of  which,  whether  larger 
or  smaller,  are  laid  out  on  one  model,  round  an 
open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain, 
giving  something  of  its  life  and  grace  to  cold,  grey 
walls.  The  fountains  of  the  Alhambra,  filled  from 
the  adjacent  hills  in  the  old  times,  were  supplied 
with  abundance  of  water,  which  sparkled  in  the  air 
of  every  court,  filling  the  place  with  its  constant 


murmur,  and  tempering  with  a  delicious  coolness 
the  heat  of  summer.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Court 
of  the  Myrtles,  the  open  space  is  filled  with  trees, 
the  myrtle,  orange,  and  the  tall,  majestic  cypress  ; 
and  running  round  the  four  sides  of  the  square  is  a 
pillared  portico,  with  passages  opening  into  large 
Halls. 

“  How  beauteous  is  this  garden,"  says  an  Arabic 
inscription,  “  where  the  flowers  of  the  earth  vie 
with  the  stars  of  heaven  !  What  can  compare  with 
the  vase  of  yon  alabaster  fountain,  filled  with 
crystal  water?  Nothing  but  the  moon  in  her 
fulness !  ”  As  the  Parthenon  is  considered  the 
finest  production  of  Greek  Art,  so  the  Moors  of 
Granada  regarded  the  Alhambra  as  their  miracle. 
Even  judging  from  what  remains  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Alhambra 
can  claim  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  the  work  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  “A  consideration  of  the  recorded 
magnificence  of  the  Arabian  sovereigns,”  says 
Washington  Irving,  “  may  enable  us  to  judge  what 
this  palace  had  been  in  the  zenith  of  regal  power, 
with  the  courts  and  halls,  baths  and  fountains, 
groves  and  gardens  in  perfection.  Its  possessors 
were  sumptuously  robed  in  fine  linen  and  embroiderv, 
glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  they  had  costly 
furniture  of  citron,  sandal,  and  aloes  wood,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  burnished  gold  and  cerulean  blue  vases 
of  curious  shapes  and  of  costlv  workmanship,  rich 
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hangings,  carpets,  couches  and  pillows,  and  the 
whole  richly  perfumed.” 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  former  splendour 
of  Granada  but  ruined  edifices,  totally  deserted. 

I  he  gardens,  it  is  true,  are  still  adorned  by 
flowers ;  the  fountains  still  possess  their  crystal 
waters,  but  they  are  over-run  with  weeds,  and 
have  become  the  home  of  the  lizard  ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  this  very  dreary  desolation  that  lends 
a  charm  and  interest,  and  that  has  led  many  to 
dwell  and  linger  in  the  calm  surroundings  of 
these  gardens,  while  their  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  Moorish  sovereigns.  The 
garden  of  the  “  Mezquite,”  or  little  mosque,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  charming  sketches,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  surroundings,  has  just  this  look  of 
decay,  but  withal,  picturesque.  The  tiny  mosque 
to  which  it  is  attached  has  suffered  sadly  at  the 
hands  of  the  restorer,  its  arabesques  having  been 
all  scraped  and  freshly  picked  out  with  colour, 


no  doubt  with  the  desire  to 
represent  some  of  its  former 
beauties,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  even  Owen  Jones’ 
reproductions  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  give  anything  of  a 
true  idea  of  the  mural  colour 
decoration  of  the  Moors. 
Indeed,  very  few  traces  of 
colour  on  the  walls  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Alhambra. 

According  to  tradition, 
Yusef  Abul  Hagig,  the  illus¬ 
trious  prince  who  completed 
the  Alhambra,  perished  in 
this  consecrated  place.  In 
the  year  1354,  as  he  was 
one  day  praying  in  the 
mosque,  a  madman  rushed 
suddenly  from  behind  and 
plunged  a  dagger  Into  his 
side.  Yusef  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  his  people,  and 
during  his  lifetime  the 
Alhambra  was  added  to,  and 
many  of  the  courts  and  halls 
were  adorned  by  him,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  in  which  his 
name  repeatedly  occurs.  The 
mosque,  with  its  charming 
little  garden,  is  situated  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  deep 
ravine,  the  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Darro,  and,  although  a  little 
distance  from  the  palace 
proper,  it  is  within  the  citadel. 
A  slight  wooden  balustrade  has  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  walls  which  formerly  girt  the 
terraces  connecting  the  various  watch  towers. 

Portions  of  these  old  walls  still  remain,  despite 
the  numerous  efforts  of  invaders  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  here  on  a  hot  dusty  day  the  traveller  may  rest 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  cypress  trees,  amid  the 

fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.  There  he  is  no  longer 
molested  by  the  beggar,  and  the  cry  of  “  Caballero, 
Caballero,  una  perrilla  por  Dios,”  no  longer 
sounds  upon  his  ears. 

Before  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  rise 
the  tall  white  towers  and  long  arcades  of  the  General- 
ife,  stretched  on  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  nestling 
among  groves  and  hanging  gardens.  This  was  a 
summer  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  to  which 
they  resorted  during  the  hot  months  to  enjoy  the 
breezes  of  its  airy  courts.  The  naked  summit  of 
the  hill  above,  where  some  shapeless  ruins  are  to 
be  seen,  is  the  “  Silla  del  Moro,”  or  seat  of  the  Moor, 
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so  called  from  its  having:  been  a  retreat  of  the  great 
Boabdil,  where  he  seated  himself  and  watched  the 
movements  of  his  subjects  during  a  rebellion  in 
the  city  below. 

The  music  of  the  Darro  can  be  heard  rising  from 
the  valley  underneath.  A  little  to  the  left,  and 
extending  far  into  the  distance,  the  busy  town  of 
Granada  is  spread  out  like  a  map.  The  faint 
sounds  of  the  street  cries,  the  click  of  the  casta¬ 
nets,  and  the  tones  of  a  guitar  come  floating  up 
the  valley.  You  may  chance  to  rise  and  gaze 
down  into  the  shadow  of  this  ravine,  when  your 
attention  may  be  attracted  by  the  movements  of  a 
curious  crowd  ascending  the  rugged  pathway  which 
winds  through  the  centre  of  the  valley.  As  it 
slowly  approaches,  those  in  the  front  may  be 
observed  to  be  bearing  lighted  candles  :  uncouth¬ 
looking  figures,  dressed  in  motley  black.  This  is 
a  funeral  procession  bearing  a  corpse  to  the 
burying-ground  among  the  hills.  As  it  passes 
by,  those  in  the  centre  are  seen  carrying  an  open 
coffin,  and  one  can  never  forget  the  ghastly  effect 
of  the  whole  procession,  as  the  countenance  of  the 
corpse  is  plainly  visible,  which,  according  to  Spanish 
custom,  is  borne  uncovered  to  the  grave.  Let  us 
return  from  this  valley  of  death  to  the  living 
beauties  of  these  quaint  Moorish  gardens  of  the 
Alhambra.  Close  by,  in  the  Palace,  buried  in  the 
heart  of  the  building,  with  its  roses,  and  citrons, 
and  shrubbery  of  myrtles,  is  another  little  garden, 
called  the  Lindaraxa,  entirely  shut  in  from  the 
outside  world.  In  the  centre  is  a  quaint  fountain, 
the  only  Architectural  ornament,  surrounded  with 
orange  and  citron  trees.  The  Moors  were  intense 
lovers  of  Nature,  and,  instead  of  costly  works  of 
statuary,  they  adorned  their  courts  with  natural 
plants,  and  “  blessed  the  God  of  Mahomet  for 
having  given  them  original  pictures  instead  of 
copies.”  They  introduced  water  everywhere,  and 
at  w  ill  could  flood  the  little,  narrow  channels  sunk 
in  the  marble  floors  of  the  courtyards,  and  cause 
the  fountains  to  play  high  or  low.  In  other  places 
they  formed  in  the  centre  of  their  gardens  large 
ponds,  filled  with  gold  fish,  surrounded  by  strips  of 
marble,  and  bordered  with  beds  of  roses.  The 
play  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  reflections  of  the 
arabesques  of  the  surrounding  arches,  produced  a 
most  enchanting  effect,  while  streams  of  fresh 
water  entered  and  stole  out. 

You  may  ask,  why  write  of  the  charms  of  these 
southern  gardens,  when  we  remember  the  un- 
-urpassed  beauties  of  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
gardens  of  England  at  our  very  door  ?  But  only 
those  who  have  made  the  expedition  to  Granada, 
for  days  toiling  on  muleback  under  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  southern  sun  across  the  arid  plains  of 
Andalusia,  through  the  rugged  ravines  of  bare  rock, 
until  at  length  they  enter  under  the  stately  elms 
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that  clothe  the  Alhambra  hill — only  those  can 
appreciate  to  the  full  extent  this  oasis,  with  its  pure 
and  crystal  flowing  waters  and  cypress  shades.' 
Here  they  may  rest  contented,  and  if  perchance 
they  enter  the  garden  of  the  Mosque  they  bless 
their  fortunes  for  the  discovery  of  such  a  charming 
little  paradise.  Look  at  the  tall  hollyhocks  raising 
high  their  flowery  heads,  standing  out  against  the 
deep  shade  of  the  myrtle  and  orange  trees ; 
the  roses  and  the  oleanders,  deeply  laden  with 
blossoms — what  a  fine  fragrance  pervades  the  air  ! 
At  our  feet,  spread  out  like  a  carpet,  are  walks 
inlaid  with  black  and  white  pebbles  in  all  manners 
of  patterns.  The  designs  seem  to  be  of  a  much 
later  period  than  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  pro¬ 
bably  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Alhambra  and  its  gardens  were  renovated 
for  the  reception  of  Philip  V.  and  his  beautiful 
Queen,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who  were  the  last  Royal 
residents.  At  this  time  probably  also  the  two 
Assyrian  lions  that  figure  so  picturesquely  in  Mr. 
Pennell’s  sketch  were  added  to  the  garden.  What 
a  history  might  these  stones  be  able  to  tell,  brought 
from  some  palace  long  forgotten  in  the  plains 
of  Assyria,  out  of  some  “patio”  surpassing  in 
grandeur  even  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  as,  indeed, 
the  stones,  from  their  workmanship,  indicate. 
They  are  so  cunningly  wrought,  with  such  elegance 
and  vigour  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
their  superiority  over  the  lions  in  the  Court  of  the 
Alhambra  itself.  How  they  came  here  no  one  can 
tell.  They  are  placed  in  the  garden— you  might 
almost  say  thrown  down — and,  being  considered  of 
great  merit,  they  were  probably  rescued  from  the 
demolition  of  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  build  a  residence  of  his  own. 

What  a  picturesque  surrounding  this  garden  has — 
the  tumble-down  looking  houses,  the  broken  plaster, 
the  old  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Yonder  is 
an  old  archway,  one  of  those  quaint  circular  door¬ 
ways  with  the  long  stone  “  voussoirs  ”  peculiar  to 
the  Plateresque  period,  and  to  be  found  in  many  an 
out  of  the  way  town  in  Spain.  They  are  usually 
protected  by  heavy  wooden  doors,  studded  with 
immense  iron  nail  heads  wrought  into  fantastic 
shapes,  all  of  Moorish  origin,  although  not  of  the 
time  of  Yusef.  What  a  wonderful  power  the 
Moors  have  been  in  Spain.  The  impress  of  their 
hand  is  everywhere,  influencing  its  manners  and 
customs,  Architecture,  music,  and  dancing,  even 
down  to  the  present  day.  One  has  hardly  to  go 
into  Spain  to  observe  this  fact,  and  has  not  Victor 
Hugo  said,  “  Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees  ?  ” 

Still,  with  all  the  charm  of  these  picturesque 
surroundings,  it  is  sad  to  see  the  decay  and  the  un¬ 
cared-for  appearance  of  these  rare  buildings.  Why 
should  the  plaster  be  allowed  to  hang  away  in  great 
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masses  from  the  walls,  and  stagnant  water  allowed 
to  fill  these  once  fresh  and  flowing  channels?  The 
Moors  knew  how  to  preserve  their  walls ;  they 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day,  except  by  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  marauder  and 
invader.  The  beams  and  woodwork  of  the  ceilings 
show  very  little  decay.  They  had  the  secret  of 
rendering  timber  and  plaster  durable,  and  of 
making  porcelain  mosaics— an  Art  which  is  now 
lost.  The  broken  plaster  we  see  falling  from  the 
walls  is  not  of  Arab  workmanship,  but  the  work 
of  some  Vandal  in  the  times  of  the  Philips,  whose 
intense  hatred  for  the  Moorish  race  had  led  him 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  Decoration.  Time 
has  advanced,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  his  hands 
have  crumbled  and  fallen  away,  and  we  see  below 
his  the  superior  plaster  of  the  Moors,  sharp,  and 
as  strong  as  ever.  Specimens  of  this  composition 
may  be  seen  in  the  early  works  of  the  Arabs, 
unimpaired  after  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries.  The 
late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  who  travelled  much  in 
Spain,  said  that  the  secret  of  rendering  plaster  and 
brickwork  durable  was  obtained  by  the  Moors  from 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  both  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  selenite. 

Turning  to  the  exterior  of  the  little  Mosque,  our 
admiration  and  delight  are  excited  at  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  entrance  door.  Set  in  the  centre 
of  a  tiny  fayade,  perhaps  only  15ft.  wide  and 
some  20ft.  high,  our  pleasure  might  doubtless  be 
greatly  enhanced  could  we  decipher  the  Arab 
inscription  interwoven  in  the  frieze.  Above  are 
two  lattice  openings,  or  lunettes,  for  the  discharge 
of  warm  and  unwholesome  air.  The  doorway,  with 
its  frame-work  of  delicate  arabesque  work,  extends 
almost  the  full  height  of  the  building.  The  horse¬ 
shoe  arch  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  large  folding 
doors,  hung  on  sockets.  They  are  not  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  probably  dating  from  the  Plateresque 
period.  What  the  original  doors  must  have  been 
one  can  get  an  idea  of  from  those  in  the  Alcazar  at 
Seville.  In  the  design  of  their  doorways,  the 
Moors  seem  to  have  been  particularly  happy. 
Perhaps  no  people  understood  better  the  decorative 
use  of  inc  ised  ornament ;  they  also  knew  the  secret 
of  covering  the  entire  surface  of  an  interior  with 
arabesques  in  such  a  charming  manner  that  one 
can  pass  from  apartment  to  apartment,  the  eye 
never  becoming  tired,  the  interest  always  awakened. 
\n  analv'U  of  their  designs  may  show  that  all  the 
patterns  spring  from  a  parent  stem,  which  cross 
and  intertwine  with  one  another  in  all  manner  of 
quaint  forms,  the  leading  thread  being  always 
visible. 

Again,  for  instance,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  the  patterns  immediately  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  are  extremely  delicate,  and  it  will  be 


observed  they  increase  in  boldness  till  they  reach 
the  dome.  To  relieve  the  monotony,  one  finds 
again  and  again  a  tiny  pattern  introduced  alongside 
a  large  flowing  arabesque.  The  wall  decorations 
were  cast  in  moulds  and  afterwards  jointed  together 
— although  no  separation  appears.  The  plan  of 
the  Mosque  is  very  simple,  a  parallelogram  at 
one  end  of  which,  facing  the  door,  is  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  a  slight  recess  in  the  form  of  a  seini- 
octagon.  The  azulcjos ,  or  porcelain  mosaics  that 
decorated  the  walls  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  have 
disappeared,  and  imitation  ones  now  take  their 
place. 

Indeed,  this  interior  has  lost  its  charm,  and 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  inviting  had  the 
walls  been  left  perfectly  colourless.  Words  cannot 
be  found  strong-  enough  to  condemn  the  modern 
practice  of  “restoring”  the  colour  decoration  of 
the  Middle  Ages — a  period  so  far  remote  that  even 
in  well-preserved  works  of  that  period,  the  original 
colour,  owing  to  the  action  of  time  and  air,  must 
certainly  have  changed.  Although  not  practised 
to  any  great  extent  in  our  own  country,  how  many 
buildings  and  Cathedrals  in  France  have  been,  and 
are  being,  ruined  by  this  unfortunate  craze?  Like 
many  other  great  races,  the  Moslem  in  Spain  has 
passed  away  :  a  few  broken  monuments  are  all 
that  remain  to  bear  witness  to  his  f>ower :  but  none 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  this  old  garden 
amidst  the  ruins  of  an  Oriental  palace,  in  itself  a 
remembrance  of  a  refined,  yet  vivid,  a  tumultuous, 
yet  graceful,  people. 


The  effect  of  fjre  on  archi¬ 
tecture  :  AFTER  THE  COM¬ 
MUNE  :  THE  RUINED  PALACES 
OF  PARIS:  PART  TWO:  BY  R. 
PHENE  SPIERS,  F.S.A. 

I  have  already  noted  that  during  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the 

o 

Tuileries  ;  the  placing  of  the  staircase  in  Philibert 
de  l’Orme’s  garden  arcade  necessitated  the  bring¬ 
ing  forward  of  the  first  floor  story  and  attic,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  terrace,  which  is  shown  in 
all  early  drawings.  On  the  south  wing  of  the 
Tuileries  front  De  l’Orme’s  arcade  and  terrace 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  till  1857,  when 
Napoleon  III.,  requiring  additional  accommodation, 
brought  forward  the  first  floor  and  attic  on  that 

O 

side,  and,  filling  in  the  arcades  and  windows  (which 
had  already  been  done  on  the  north  side  when 
the  staircase  was  built),  divided  it  and  the  floors 
above  into  suites  of  private  rooms  for  himself  and 
the  Empress. 

The  drawing  (page  75)  is  taken  from  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  vestibule,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
looked  like  an  old  Roman  gateway.  It  shows  the 
Salle  des  Marechaux  on  the  upper  floor  ;  the  iron 
brackets  are  the  skeletons  of  the  magnificent  corbels 
which  supported  the  gallery  round ;  beneath  the 
gallery  in  the  spaces  shown  hung  the  portraits  of 
the  marshals  of  France.  The  square  domed  ceiling 
sprung  from  the  cornice  shown  at  top  of  drawing. 

The  swags  and  brackets  of  the  cornices  being  in 
plasters  were  but  little  injured,  and  this  was  the 
case  throughout  the  interiors  of  all  the  Paris  ruins. 

Some  of  the  most  luxurious  reception  rooms  which 
were  supposed  to  be  all  lined  with  marble  slabs, 
sustained  but  little  damage  because  of  the  various 
imitations  ;  the  presence,  however,  of  iron  inside, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corbels  round  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux,  tended  probably  on  account  of  its 
expansion  to  the  splitting  up  of  its  plaster  coating. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  great  portions 
of  these  corbels  were  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  their  falling 
down  on  the  heads  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  building. 

The  illustration  on  this  page 
is  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  showing  De  l'Orme’s 
arcade  and  one  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  staircases  leading  down 
to  the  garden.  These  stair¬ 
cases  are  not  shown  in  Allom’s 
drawing  of  1842,  and  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  they 
date  from  1857,  when  the 
original  gallery  was  converted 
into  a  residence  for  the  Em¬ 
press. 

The  reconstruction  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  of  the  north 
and  south  wings  of  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  had  long  been 
contemplated  by  the  Emperor, 
and  already,  between  i860 
and  1870,  Lefuel  had  taken 
down  Ducerceau’s  work  from 
the  Pavilion  Lesdigueres 
(already  transformed  into  a 
triple  entrance  on  account  of 
the  great  traffic  through  the 
Place  du  Carrousel),  up  to  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  had 
rebuilt  the  whole  wing  to 
accord  in  style  with  the  south 
front  of  the  Louvre  built 
under  Henry  IV.,  the  new 
wing  being  half  as  wide 
again  as  the  original  gallery.  THE  tuileries  :  garden  front  : 

Shortly  before  the  wrar  the  one  of  the  horseshoe  staircases  leading  to  the  private  apartments. 


Pavilion  de  Flore  was  rebuilt,  and  the  remainder 
of  Ducerceau’s  work  replaced  up  to  Jean  Bullant’s 
pavilion.  It  had  been  contemplated  also  to  remove 
the  theatre  from  the  Tuileries  block  and  to  rebuild 
a  more  commodious  one  on  the  north  side  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan. 
The  war,  however,  stopped  this,  but  as  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  had  already  changed  the  design  of  the 
south-west  angle,  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
Pavilion  Marsan  to  accord  with  it,  and  this  was 
done  after  the  war  between  1871  and  1876.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  front  with  increased  depth 
was  given  to  the  south  front  of  Percier’s  work,  built 
under  Napoleon  I.,  1806. 

Then  came  the  question,  after  1876,  of  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Tuileries  ;  whether  they 
should  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan,  an  arrangement 
which  had  its  inconveniences,  because  above  the 
ground  floor  there  was  absolutely  no  communica- 
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THE  PALACE  OF  ST.  CLOUD. 

tion  between  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the 
Tuileries  except  through  the  Salle  des  Marechaux  ; 
a  second  plan,  therefore,  was  prepared,  in  which 
an  increased  depth  was  given,  with  a  gallery  on  the 
east  side  about  twenty  feet  in  width.  In  the  event 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire,  this  second 
scheme,  contemplated  by  Napoleon  III.,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  carried  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  monarchy  had  survened,  then  the  original  plan 
might  have  sufficed.  However,  for  the  moment 
the  Republic  was  firmly  established,  and  so  a  third 
plan  was  prepared,  occupying  the  centre  only  of 
the  I  uileries  blocks,  including  Bullant’s  pavilion 
united  to  the  pavilions  at  each  end  by  a  double 
colonnade,  and  this  would  have  been  the  state  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Eventually, 
in  1 855,  it  was  decided  to  take  down  the  whole 
block,  and  throw  the  Place  du  Carrousel  open  to 
the  Tuileries  gardens.  At  the  present  time  the 
question  has  again  been  raised  of  rebuilding  the 

I  uileries,  as  the  Erench  are  afraid  they  will  not 
have  palaces  enough  to  hold  their  guests  in  1900 — 
three  years  would,  however,  not  suffice  to  rebuild 
the  Tuileries. 

I  he  second  drawing  was  taken  half-way  between 
the  vestibule  and  the  “Pavilion  de  Flore,”  and  shows 
on  the  first  floor  the  long  gallery  known  as  the 
“  Salle  de  Diane,”  and  beyond  it  the  reconstructed 
“Pavilion  de  More.”  Already  in  that  portion  of 
the  wing  (built  by  Henri  IV.)  the  ceilings  and 
upper  floors  of  the  roof  were  being  reconstructed, 


iron  construction  being  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  this  seems  entirely  to 
have  withstood  the  fire,  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance  that 
no  water  was  thrown  on,  and  there 
was  probably  nothing  to  burn  in 
the  rooms  immediately  under. 

ST.  CLOUD. 

The  palace  of  St.  Cloud  was 
built  on  the  site  of  three  or  four 
mansions,  in  one  of  which  (the 
country  seat  of  an  Italian  banker 
named  Gondi)  Henri  III.  was 
stabbed  by  the  monk  Jacques 
Clement.  These  various  proper¬ 
ties  were  bought  in  1658  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  Architects  Girard 
and  Lepautre  were  entrusted  with 
the  building  of  the  palace  ;  to 
Girard  was  given  the  central  por¬ 
tion  at  the  rear  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  containing  the  principal 
entrance,  the  grand  staircase,  and 
some  of  the  state  reception  rooms; 
and  to  Lepautre,  the  two  wings 
on  either  side  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  that  on  the  left  containing  the  royal 
residence  —  a  view  of  which  is  published  in 
“France  Illustrated,”  by  Thomas  Allom,  1842, 
— and  the  corresponding  wing  on  the  right, 
other  great  reception  rooms,  in  one  of  which, 
the  “Galerie  d’ Apollon,”  Mignard  painted  his  cele¬ 
brated  ceiling.  Very  large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
on  the  palace  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  presented  it  to  his 
brother  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans.  The  palace  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  occupied  much  by  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  dukes,  and  in  1882  it  was  sold  to  Louis  XVI., 
who,  after  laying  out  over  20o,ooof.  on  its  decoration, 
gave  it  to  Marie  Antoinette  for  her  residence. 
The  palace  seems  to  have  escaped  the  terrors 
of  the  Revolution,  and  probably  for  that  reason  was 
selected  by  the  first  Napoleon  as  his  favourite 
residence. 

It  was  at  St.  Cloud  that  the  first  scene  of  that 
great  drama  took  place  which  placed  Napoleon  on 
the  Imperial  throne.  In  the  Orangerie  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were 
holding  their  session  on  the  17th  November,  1799, 
when  General  Buonaparte  entered  accompanied  by 
four  grenadiers,  and  dissolved  the  assembly,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  with  greater  risk  of  his 
life,  as  some  of  the  Council  attempted  to  stab  him, 
and  he  was  only  saved  by  a  large  guard  of 
grenadiers  placed  in  readiness  outside  the 
Orangerie. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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THE  TUI  LERI  ES  :  THE  “SALLE 
DE  DIANE”:  FROM  A  DRAW¬ 
ING  MADE  AT  THE  TIME  BY 
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ON  THE  DESIGN  AND  DESIGNERS 
OF  THE  VICTORIAN  REIGN:  BY 
GEO.  C.  HAITE,  R.B.A.,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
DESIGNERS. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  preface  this 
article  with  the  request  that  it  may  not  be  taken 
as  intended  to  be  either  comprehensive  or  ex¬ 
haustive.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the 
limited  space  at  my  disposal  little  more  can  be 
done  than  to  introduce  the  subject.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  single  phase  or  point  touched 
upon  can  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings.  I  ad¬ 
vanced  the  same  explanation  in  my  lecture  on  the 
same  subject  which  I  recently  delivered  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  essay  can  there¬ 
fore  only  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  a 
subject,  not  only  of  great  artistic  and  commercial 
interest,  but  of  distinct  national  importance.  I 
must  perforce  content  myself  with  the  briefest 
possible  glance  of  recognition  at  the  position  of 
Design  and  its  past  and  present  workers,  and  of 
that  particular  branch  known  as  Pattern  Design , 
during  the  remarkable  reign  of  the  Queen.  If  a 
comprehensive  and  representative  history  of  that 
reign  is  to  be  written,  as  it  must  and  will  be,  then 
this  phase,  as  shown  in  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Design  (as  applied  to  what  so  many  writers 
are  pleased  to  term  the  “  Minor  Arts,”  but  which  I 
prefer  to  recognise  as  of  primary  importance,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  civilising  influences  of 
humanity),  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
are  not  only  capable  of  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciating  the  work,  but  of  surrendering  to  the  task 
both  time  and  money  ungrudgingly.  It  will  also  have 
to  be  undertaken  by  those  capable  of  approaching 
the  subject  from  a  perfectly  neutral  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  a  phase  of  such  Art  expression,  no 
matter  how  brief  or  how  unsatisfactory  it  may  be 
in  itself,  should  and  must  receive  its  share  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  consideration,  as  marking  an  epoch.  It 
will  be  understood  that  I  indulge  in  no  criticism  on 
the  works  I  have  selected,  but  offer  them  simply  as 
illustrated  examples  of  the  work  of  some  of  those 
who  have  devoted  time  and  ability  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  artistic  expression  of  Design  as  applied  to 
Pattern. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  my  references 
to  the  terms  Design  and  Designer,  apply  not  to  the 
element  of  Design  in  Architecture,  Sculpture  or 
Painting,  but  to  Design  executed  only  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  material,  or  for  the  requirements  of  manu¬ 


facture,  one  which  has  no  other  raison  d' etre  for 
its  existence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Art  which  is  called 
upon  to  render  more  attractive,  more  suited,  and 
to  beautify  the  fabrics  we  wear,  and  those  domestic 
surroundings,  such  as  wall  papers,  pottery,  and 
what-not,  which  are  necessities  of  civilisation,  and 
always  before  and  around  us  in  our  domestic  and 
social  life.  The  designers  of  Pattern  may  be  defined 
and  separated  into  three  classes,  and  as  representing 
three  periods. 

ist.  The  early  pattern  designers,  pure  and 
simple,  whose  work  culminated  in  the  forties, 
and  who  may  be  said  to  have  practically  died 
out,  but  whose  efforts  should  be  ungrudgingly 
recognised. 

2nd.  The  architectural  designers  for  patterns  of 
the  middle  period,  whose  work  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  zenith  in  the  seventies  and  who 
are  now  of  the  past. 

3rd.  The  pattern  designer,  combined  with  the 
decorative  Artist  of  the  present  day,  with  whose 
efforts  and  achievements  all  must  be  familiar. 

In  the  first  category  would  come  the  names  of 
my  father,  George  Haite,  Samuel  Drew,  George 
Hammond,  Charles  Hudson,  John  Lawrence,  David¬ 
son,  Bently,  O’Leary,  Barton,  Gould,  and  Grace — 
a  list  of  names  that  would  exhaust,  if  not  fairly 
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represent  the  number  of  the  old  designers  of  the 
period  of  the  Queen’s  Ascension,  whose  best  work 
was  done  in  the  forties,  as  I  am  informed  by  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  reliable  authority  living.  Most  of 
these  were  themselves  descendants  of  workers  in 
the  same  line,  for  the  faculty  of  Design  seems  to 
be  strongly  hereditary. 

In  the  second  category  we  have  those  trained  as 
Architects  whose  instinct  for  Design  led  them  to 
devote  their  attention  to  it,  and  to  whose  efforts  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  its  advancement.  These 
may  be  said  to  have  realised  the  necessity  for 
Design  in  the  fifties,  and  bringing  their  work  to 
its  climax  in  the  seventies,  include  the  names  of 
Welby  Pugin  the  Elder,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Owen 
Jones,  Bruce  J.  Talbot,  E.  W.  Godwin,  Eastlake, 
Doctor  Dresser,  Geo.  Thos.  Robinson,  and  T.  W. 
Sharp.  Following  them  came  William  Morris, 
Ford  Maddox  Brown,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones. 
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In  the  third  and  greater  category,  comprising 
workers  of  the  present  day,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  more  than  give  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
names,  foremost  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Walter  Crane,  A.  Brophy,  A.  Jonquet,  the  late 
Arthur  Silver,  A.  Gwatkin,  T.  Scarratt-Rigby,  F. 
Hamilton  Jackson,  Lewis  Day,  Hugh  Stannus,  S.  P. 
Butterfield,  Thos.  Kerr,  C.  F.  Voysey,  Luther 
Hooper,  the  late  Geo.  Fruth  Roper,  T.  R.  Spence, 
and  Stephen  Webb. 

As  already  explained,  the  space  allotted  to  me 
will  not  permit  more  than  a  glance  at  the  position 
of  Design  and  Designers  from  the  year  1837  to  the 
present  year  of  grace  1897,  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
during  which  we  have  had  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Court,  pure,  dignified,  and  enlightened. 

When  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  Arts  of  Design  and  of  the  skilled 
handicrafts  were  in  a  most  lamentable  condition. 
It  would  not  be  making  use  of  too  extravagant  a 
term  to  describe  the  condition  of  Applied  Art  of 
that  period  as  being  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos.  Had 
the  Queen’s  reign  terminated  thirty,  or  even 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  is  a  question  if  we  could 
have  fairly  applied  the  term  Victorian  to  any 
decorative  Art  expression  worthy  of  the  exalted 
name ;  or  of  taking  its  place  beside  the  great 
achievements  in  Science  and  Literature,  or  Naval 
and  Military  prowess.  But,  under  the  encouraging 
influence  of  the  Court,  the  Art  of  Design  slowly, 
but  surely,  emerged  from  its  obscure  condition, 
until  to-day  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Her  Majesty 
is  the  first  British  Ruler  the  Art  expression  of 
whose  time — as  far  as  Design  goes — is  essentially 
national,  and  not  only  worthy  of  the  nation’s  great¬ 
ness,  but,  at  the  present  time,  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.  This  view  can  be  justified 
and  substantiated  by  the  opinions  of  foreign  autho¬ 
rities,  who,  while  deploring  the  fact,  unhesitatingly 
admit  it. 

Amongst  the  reasons  which  might  be  advanced 
for  the  Georgian  and  Early  Victorian  period  of 
mediocrity  in  Design — -the  result  of  the  Puritanical 
tidal  wave — was  the  discovery  and  adaptation  of 
steam.  The  scientific  activity  of  the  day  seemed 
to  culminate  in  nothing  less  than  machine  madness 
and  worship  of  the  automaton.  This  alone  was 
enough  to  atrophise,  if  not  utterly  to  destroy,  those 
instincts  which  foster  and  encourage  imaginative 
Art. 

Then  the  national  expression  of  Art  as  applied 
to  Design  was  delayed  greatly  by  the  steady  refusal 
of  the  various  branches  of  Art  to  recognise  the 
Designer  as  an  Artist,  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  public  upon  such  matters.  Everywhere  the 
Painters  and  Architects  assumed  a  superior  social 
status,  and  the  advantages  of  possible  honours  and  . 
remuneration  which  were  to  be  gained  in  the 
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pursuit  of  what  was  called  the  “  Fine  Arts,”  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  Applied  Arts,  tended  todrain 
the  ranks  of  its  most  promising  adherents,  suffering, 
as  they  were,  from  a  sense  of  isolation  and  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  workers  in  other  branches  of  Art. 
The  names  of  many  could  be  given  who  abandoned 
their  pursuit,  as  Designers,  for  Painting,  and  those 
whose  irrepressible  inclinations  compelled  them  to 
follow  Design  did  so  in  a  shamed  way — in  an 
apologetic  spirit,  and  under  the  protection  of  other 
professions — and  sought  by  painting  easel  pictures 
to  qualify  their  right  to  the  title  of  Artist. 

The  recognition  of  the  Designer  as  such 
has  come  only  by  and  through  his  achievements 
in  other  phases  of  Art,  as  a  painter,  illustrator, 
writer,  or  lecturer.  This  was  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  most  recently  in  the  press  notices  of  the 
death  of  William  Morris.  The  papers  gave  his 
qualifications  for  public  recognition  as  poet, 
socialist,  and  designer ,  the  last  coming  almost  as  if 
it  were  an  afterthought.  We  must,  however,  be 
thankful  for  such  small  mercies,  insomuch  as  the 
qualification  of  designer  would  have  been  altogether 
ignored  a  few  years  ago. 

I  remember  as  a  lad,  with  aU  the  earnestness  and 


enthusiasm  of  youth  and  faith,  raising  my  voice 
whenever  occasion  permitted  in  defence  and 
support  of  Design,  declaring  it  to  be,  as  I  still  do 
after  years  of  experience  of  several  phases  of  Art 
expression,  to  be  an  Art  which  demands  great 
mental  capacity,  patience,  industry,  and  the  most 
unselfish  devotion,  and  one  which  should  receive 
the  recognition  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  I  say 
unselfish  devotion,  because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  the  designer’s  name  never 
appeared  ;  indeed,  he  rarely  saw  the  result  of  his 
labours.  The  bulk  of  designers,  of  even  twenty 
years  ago,  were  unknown,  and  it  was  the  custom 
and  object  of  the  manufacturers  to  keep  their  names 
secret,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  in  their  interest 
to  keep  designers  as  much  as  possible  apart.  Now, 
even  to  the  general  public,  the  names  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  designers  are  becoming  as  well  known  as 
those  of  our  popular  picture  painters.  And,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  manufacturers  and  printers  are  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  middleman,  and  can  themselves 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  public.  Not  one  of  the 
lesser  advantages  of  the  times  is  the  improvement 
in  commercial  morality.  Not  so  long  ago  carpet 
and  oil-cloth  manufacturers  would  purchase  or 
obtain  pieces  of  wall-paper  to  extract  designs  from, 
and  excuse  the  practice  by  declaring  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  original  designs.  This  was 
a  manifest  injustice  upon  those  firms  who  built 
up  a  reputation  on  the  excellence  of  their  designs 
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and  workmanship,  and  who  were,  and  are  still, 
anxious  to  preserve  it. 

In  common  fairness  recognition  must  be  made 
of  and  gratitude 
felt  towards  those  ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturers 
whose  taste  for  Art 
rendered  the  efforts  of 
the  designers  I  have 
mentioned  possible. 

Foremost  must  comethe 
firms  of  J.  Crace  and 
Son,  Messrs.  Gillow, 

Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham,  Messrs.  Col- 
linson  and  Lock,  the 
late  firm  of  Cawlishaw 
and  Nicholl,  Messrs. 

Liberty,  Sir  Thomas 
Wardle  and  Co.,  Messrs. 

John  Wilson  and  Son, 

Messrs.  Jeffrey,  William 
Wollams  and  Co.,  Wal¬ 
ter  Essex,  Mr.  Walton 
of  Lincrusta  fame,  and 
The  Anaglypta  Co.,  and 
others  whom  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  mention  if 
space  permitted. 

Little  if  any  advan¬ 
tage  or  aid  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  designing 
Art  has  come,  however, 
from  the  gigantic  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  huge 
upholstering  firms,  or 
decorators,  as  they  call 
themselves,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times  has 
created.  An  excellent 
story  was  told  me  the 
other  day  which  will 
illustrate  this.  My  in¬ 
formant,  who  represents 
a  firm  where  nothing 
but  the  best  js  allowed 
to  be  sent  out,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  remonstrate 
with  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies  for  inferior  work¬ 
manship,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that,  if 
only  for  the  reputation 
of  the  house,  the  work 
should  be  done  better.  To  which  the  answer 
came  promptly :  “  We  do  not  depend  on  our 
reputation — but  upon  our  publicity.” 

As  a  further  reason  for  the  backwardness  of 


Design  in  early  Victorian  days,  may  be  cited  the 
extraordinary  anomaly  that,  whereas  every  body 
of  men  working  in  the  same  lines  and  having  the 

same  interests  in  com¬ 
mon  have  sooner  or 
later  formed  themselves 
into  an  organised  body, 
combination,  club, 
society,  or  brotherhood, 
for  mutual  advantage 
and  protection,  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception  has  been 
that  of  Design  ;  a  phase 
of  Art  expression  more 
calculated  to  suffer  from 
isolation  than  any  other. 
This  absence  of  com¬ 
bination  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  now. 

We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  too  severe  on 
the  designers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  reign, 
for  the  facilities  of  tra¬ 
velling  were  notin  their 
day  what  they  are  now. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  justify  the  want 
of  such  combination 
during  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  mention  that 
I  myself  made  an 
attempt  to  form  “  A 
Decorative  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  in  1881,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  report 
of  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Armstrong  delivered  in 
his  capacity  as  director 
of  the  Art  Department 
of  South  Kensington  : 

“  Speaking  the  other 
day  at  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  director  of 
the  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington,  said 
he  was  authorised  to 
say  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Government  that 
the  Art  of  Designing 
as  applied  to  manu¬ 
factures  should  be 
fostered  in  every  way.  The  hope  of  the  Government 
was  to  bringthe  designers  into  closer  connection  with 
the  manufacturers,  and,  if  possible,  let  the  nation 
see  how  English  Designs  could  be  carried  out.” 
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I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  this 
appeared,  and  letters 
followed  from  Mr. 
Francis  Hill  and  seve¬ 
ral  others  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  write  under 
the  non-de-plumes  of 
“  Artifex,”  “  Crafts¬ 
man,”  "Constant 
Reader.”  I  also  wrote 
Mr.  Armstrong  direct, 
and  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence 
which  his  speech  had 
occasioned,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer, 
official  or  otherwise. 

I  felt  at  the  time  we 
were  justified  in  re¬ 
ceiving  some  com¬ 
munication  from  him, 
the  promise  having 
been  publicly  given  in 
the  name  of  the 
Government.  Feel¬ 
ing,  however,  that 
nothing  tangible 
would  come  of  it,  I 
saw  several  of  the 
leading  decorative 
men  of  the  day  on  the 
subject  of  a  Society, 
and  those  expressed 
themselves  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  object. 
Yet  there  were  some 
who,  while  agreeing 
with  the  object,  and 
recognisingthe  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  such 
combination,  objected 
to  some  of  the  names 
it  was  proposed  to 
approach,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  to  whom  I 
wrote,  expressed  him¬ 
self  most  forcibly  in 
distinct  opposition.  I 
have  treated  his  com¬ 
munication  as  private, 
and  no  advantage 
would  now  be  gained 
by  quoting  views 
which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
he  has  long  since  re¬ 
linquished.  In  fact,  it 
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was  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging,  and  I  had 
reluctantly  to  realise 
either  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe,  or  that 
I  was  not  the  man  to 
do  it,  and  so  the  mat¬ 
ter  ended. 

Some  six  years 
after  this,  in  June, 
1888,  a  meeting  was 
held,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  at  Gros- 
venor  House,  under 
the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  himself,  to  form 
a  "  British  Associa¬ 
tion,”  described  by 
the  Pall  Mall  as  a 
preliminary  "  meeting, 
which  was  both  im¬ 
portant  (and  they 
added  the  proviso — 
or  may  in  its  results 
become  so  if  properly 
and  wisely  conducted) 
and  amusing.”  Re¬ 
presentatives  of 
Literature,  Science, 
Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and 
Decorative  Art  were 
present.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out 
that  the  hope  of  the 
late  Mr.  Philip 
Rathbone,  Professor 
Conway,  and  Mr. 
Rensburg — the  prime 
movers  in  the  affair — 
was  to  bring  Artists 
and  the  public,  and 
more  particularly  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer ,  into  actual 
contact. 

By  the  way,  de¬ 
signers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  had  been  in 
actual  contact,  for  the 
agent  had  ceased  to 
exist  for  many  years. 
The  proceedings, 
however,  were  desul¬ 
tory  and  beside  the 
point.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  laid  down  the 
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law  upon  everything  but  the  subject  in  hand, 
only  to  be  freely  and  pointedly  contradicted  in 
every  particular  by  a  gentleman  present,  accepted 
as  the  high-priest  of  aesthetic  cult.  Sir  Charles 
Newton  devoted  his  time  to  pulverising  the  Art 
critics,  and  talked  to  us  of  Greece  and  the 
Greeks.  The  late  Mr.  William  Morris  held  a  brief 
for  Literature.  “  Of  all  the  speakers  only  Mr. 
“  Walter  Crane  spoke  on  the  behalf  of  designers, 
“  and  pointed  out  by  contrast  how  much  happier 
“  was  the  lot  of  the  successful  painter  who  worked 
“  as  much  or  little  as  he  liked,  and  made  his  own 
“  prices.  Mr.  Crane  declared  that  if  good  work  in 
“  Design  was  wanted,  we  must  expect  to  pay  for 
•'  it,  and  otherwise  show  our  appreciation  ;  for  one 
“cannot  get  the  best  Art  that  is  in  a  man  if  his 
“  joy  in  his  work  is  taken  out  of  it.” 

As  the  Pall  Mall  aptly  said,  “  Most  of  the 
“  speakers  addressing  the  meeting  set  each  for 
“  himself  a  corner  stone  to  his  own  fancy.” 
Altogether  it  was  a  meeting  remarkable  alike  for 
its  discursiveness  and  general  futility. 

This  meeting,  however,  or  the  Congress,  held 
later  on  at  Liverpool,  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Art  Workers’  Guild  ;  but,  although  1  am  fully 
sensible  of  and  realise  the  good  the  Guild  has 


done  and  the  unquestioned  qualification  of  most  of 
its  body,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  much 
for  Design,  or  to  be  representative  of  that  branch 
of  Art,  any  more  than  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Art  and  Crafts  can  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
representative  of  current  Design  and  decorative 
work. 

A  successful  solution  of  this  problem  of  want  of 
combination,  as  far  as  pattern  designers  are 
concerned,  was  only  realised  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  1896,  when  the  Society  of  Designers  was 
successfully  organised  and  established,  having  for 
its  object — to  quote  from  the  rules — “To  advance 
the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  status  of  Designers ; 
and  for  friendly  intercourse.”  The  “qualification 
for  membership”  clause  being,  “  The  Society  shall 
be  composed  of  designers  only.”  The  definition 
of  this  term  should  be  “  a  professional  designer  for 
applied  Art ;  ”  and  as  evidence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  movement,  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  been  permitted  to  enroll  the  names  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  ;  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  and  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  all  of  whom  are  practical  workers  in  Design. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Society  may  be  the  means  of 
assisting  in  maintaining  and  advancing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Design,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  designers  as  a  class,  individually  and 
collectively. 

Although  the  origin  of  Design  as  a  craft  in 
England  may  have  been  and  may  still  be  buried  in 
some  obscurity,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  due  to 
its  antiquity.  For  it  certainly  does  not  date  back 
more  than  150,  or  at  most  200  years.  And  this 
question  of  Design  must.be  clearly  separated  from 
native  manufacture  ;  for  Julius  Caesar  is  said  on  his 
landing,  B.C.  55,  to  have  found  the  men  of  Kent 
dressing,  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  wools. 
To  those  interested,  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  weaving,  may  be  found  in  a  clever  article  which 
appeared  some  time  ago,  by  Rosa  Crandon  Gill. 

The  activity  and  improvement  in  the  handicraft 
of  Elizabeth’s  time  was  doubtless  entirely  due  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  artisans,  but  we  soon 
drifted  into  being  content  to  import  both  material 
and  Design  from  abroad.  Our  silk  and  lace  came 
from  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  We  had  no 
native  artisans,  and  therefore  no  national  expres¬ 
sion  of  Applied  Art ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  at  the 
present  advanced  stage  of  the  Victorian  Era — the 
most  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— that  we  can  say  we  possess  this  to  a  degree 
which  we  may  fitly  term  national. 

Had  the  reign  of  the  Queen  unhappily  ter¬ 
minated  thirty  years  or  even  twenty-five  years 
ago,  there  would  have  been  no  pictorial  Art  as 
applied  to  books — particularly  those  for  children — 
at  all  worthy  of  Design.  This  phase  of  Art 
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expression  would  alone  mark  out  the  time,  associated 
as  it  is  with  such  work  as  that  of  Randolph  Calde¬ 
cott,  Walter  Crane,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  others, 
who  created  a  wave  of  progress,  and  lent  it  an 
impetus  which  has  not  ceased  to  gather  strength 
as  it  rolls  on.  And  the  designers  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned  earlier  gave  a  like  impetus  to  the 
wave  of  Applied  Design,  which  is  destined  to  gather 
in  the  immediate  future  still  greater  volume  and 
strength. 

Briefly,  the  origin  of  the  introduction  of  Design 
into  this  country,  as  was  the  introduction  of  all  the 
skilled  handicrafts,  was  due  to  the  exodus  of 
designers  and  skilled  artisans  and  workmen  from 


“  British  Silk  Brocades,”  in  the  Art  Journal ,  who 
says  that  in  1715  the  “trade  of  silk  weaving 
received  an  immense  impetus  through  the  some¬ 
what  unscrupulous  enterprise  of  one  John  Lombe, 
who  journeyed  to  Piedmont,  and  gained  by  means 
of  bribery  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  Italian 
manufacturers.  He  returned  to  England,  built  a 
mill,  and  practised  the  knowledge  he  had  gained, 
acquiring  a  great  fortune,  but  was  poisoned  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  by  a  hired  agent  of  the  Italians 
of  Piedmont  whom  he  had  outwitted.”  The  writer 
concludes  by  saying:  “This  is  an  instance  of  the 
romanceboundup  with  the  British  silk  manufacture.” 
Without  questioning  the  story  as  it  is  related,  it 
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France  and  the  Lowlands,  owing  to  political  and 
religious  persecutions,  particularly  after  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685. 

This  may  not  be  the  occasion  to  insist  too  much 
upon  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  foreigners  who  sought 
our  shores,  and  found  hospitality  and  protection, 
but  it  is  at  least  the  occasion  to  recognise  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  the  fact.  For,  fleeing  from  such  persecu¬ 
tion,  came  silk  weavers,  workers  in  stone,  iron,  glass, 
leather,  paper,  and  wood ;  and,  although  they  found 
the  British  of  the  time  dull  of  understanding  and 
slow  of  appreciation,  they  were  at  least  allowed  to 
work  (or  starve,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  I  feat) 
in  security.  But  not  altogether  in  absolute  security 
either,  if  we  accept  the  fact  given  by  a  writer  on 


may  be  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  : 
“  One  story  is  good  until  another  is  told.”  John 
Lombe  may  not  have  been  so  unscrupulous  as  it  is 
asserted,  for  many  of  those  who  fled  from  their 
own  country  were  followed  and  assassinated,  to 
prevent  their  practising  their  craft  and  handing  on 
the  secrets  which  had  been  jealously  preserved  in 
families  and  certain  cities  for  generations. 

Of  these  refugees,  notably  many  of  the  cloth 
weavers  made  their  way  to  Gloucestershire  and  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  the  lace  workers  chiefly  to 
Nottingham.  Most  of  the  designers  and  printers 
of  silk,  muslin,  and  dress  stuffs  settled  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wandle  in  Surrey,  and  the  C  ray 
in  Kent  ;  the  selection  of  these  rivers  being  due,  it 
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is  said,  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  water,  a  pure 
and  continuous  supply  being  necessary  for  washing 
the  superfluous  dye,  &c.,  out  of  the  stuffs.  The 
designers  found  it  necessary  to  live  in  the  vicinity, 
and  this  accounts  for  their  being  addicted  to,  and 
experts  in,  the  gentle  art  so  beloved  of  Isaac 
Walton.  My  earliest  recollection  of  Design  and 
Designers  is  associated  with  fishing.  The  sport 
was  doubtless  selected  and  appreciated  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  calculated  to 
injure  either  sight  or  delicacy  of  touch,  both  of 
which,  combined  with  tranquillity  of  nerves,  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  workers  of  the  old 
School,  as  will  be  realised  if  the  work  of  the  time 
I  refer  to  is  inspected. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wandle,  from  its  source  at 
Carshalton  to  its  outlet  into  the  Thames  at  Wands¬ 
worth,  were  located  some  of  the  most  important 
silk  and  cotton  printing  factories  in  England. 
Several  at  Hackbridge,  Beddington,  Mitcham, 
Morden,  Fips  Bridge,  Merton,  and  Garrett;  Make¬ 
peaces  at  Beddington— given  up  in  1844.  Bennetts 
and  Antony  Heath,  cotton  and  muslin  printers,  at 
Merton,  1820,  afterwards  Littlers,  who  came  from 
Westham  in  Essex,  and  took  the  wrorks  in  1832, 
converting  them  into  one  factory,  and  they  were 
the  first  to  start  silk  printing  in  Surrey,  and  who 
now  print  most  of  the  Liberty  stuffs. 

Leaves,  Keys,  and  Wagland  at  Garrett;  Welch 
Bros.,  Merton  Abbey,  the  print  works  now  used 
by  the  William  Morris  Company  ;  P.  Dempsey,  of 
the  Ravensbury  print  works,  at  Mitcham,  originally 
started  by  the  Arbuthnot  family  about  no  years 
ago — in  1787.  It  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
Walmsley,  who  retired  in  1834.  It  was  then  con¬ 
verted  into  a  dye  works.  Mr.  Dempsey,  leaving 
his  works  at  Wallington,  took  it  in  1849,  and  re¬ 
linquished  it  in  1862. 

While  referring  to  the  old  printers,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  Applegarth,  who  invented  the 
famous  Times  printing  machine  —  for  which  he 
received  a  pension  of  £20,000,  a  large  sum  in  those 
days — had  the  works  now  used  by  David  Evans,  at 
Crayford.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
his  day,  and  was  employed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
authorities  to  improve  the  watermarks  on  the 
notes.  He  also  invented  what  was  called  the 
wheel-barrow,  for  printing  handkerchiefs  chiefly. 
It  was  built  somewdiat  in  the  form  of  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  the  pattern  being  on  the  wheel  and  the 
colour  in  the  barrow.  It  was  a  great  success. 

On  the  river  Cray  was  located  Tagg’s  factory, 
afterwards  known  to  the  whole  printing  world  as 
Swaisland’s.  Swaisland  was  originally  himself  a 
designer,  of  Mitcham.  He  was  famous  for  printing 
valencias.  Then  he  took  to  the  shawl-printing  and 
other  styles;  and  in  1844  he  had  no  less  than  120 
block  printers  printing  shawls,  dress  materials,  etc. 
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It  was  at  Swaisland’s  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
old-fashioned  designers  matriculated,  in  the  good 
old  fashioned  manner  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  P.  Dempsey,  already  referred  to,  and  for¬ 
tunately  still  with  us,  was  manager  at  Swaisland's 
from  1869  to  1890.  When  Mr.  Honey  was  installed 
shortly  after  in  1892,  the  firm  was  broken  up,  and 
the  blocks  and  books  distributed.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  any  assistance  to  enable  me  to  trace  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  books,  because  they  in  themselves 
constitute  a  reliable  history  of  Design  and  Printing 
in  England. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  millions  in 
monetary  value  have  been  ignorantly  lost,  by  stupid 
and  wanton  destruction,  and  I  am  informed  that  tons 
and  tons  of  designs  and  blocks,  which  marked,  as 
nothing  else  can  ever  mark,  the  epochs  of  fashion 
as  regards  dress  and  domestic  surroundings — and 
our  taste — in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the 
last  150  years  have  been  burnt. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


Architectural  developments 

DURING  VICTORIA’S  REIGN:  BY 
PROFESSOR  F.  M.  SIMPSON: 

PEOPLE  sometimes  talk  about  the  Architecture 
of  the  Victorian  age.  Have  they  the  faintest 
idea  what  it  is  ?  Are  they  aware  that  during  the 
last  sixty  years  every  decade  has  seen  a  change 
in  style,  and  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
th  e  work  of  the  thirties  and  that  of  the  sixties  as 
there  is  between  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
Gothic,  or  between  the  buildings  erected  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  those  built  by  Wren. 
Between  1837  and  1897  architectural  work  altered 
more  than  it  did  in  Egypt  during  the  thousands  of 
years  it  existed,  either  as  an  independent  country, 
or  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  was  an  age  of 
great  building  activity.  In  addition  to  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  Houses  of  Parliament  (the  lirst  contract 
for  which  was  signed  in  1837),  there  was  the  Royal 
Exchange  which  Sir  William  Tite  managed  to 
jockey  himself  in  for,  after  the  old  Exchange  was 
destroyed  by  lire  on  January  10th,  1838;  the 
British  Museum,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke ;  the  Nelson 
Column,  in  Trafalgar  Square;  and  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  a  host  of 
other  <  hurches  by  Welby  Pugin.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  and  successful  building  out  of  London  was 
undoubtedly  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  com¬ 


menced  in  1838,  the  Architect  being  Harvey 
Lonsdale  Elmes.  These  buildings  illustrate  forcibly 
the  two  styles  in  vogue  at  the  time.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  all  Pugin’s  churches  were 
Gothic,  the  other  buildings  of  most  uncompromising 
Classic. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  now  with  what 
bitterness  the  great  battle  of  the  styles  was  then 
fought,  or  to  understand  why  it  was  fought  at  all. 
Pugin,  the  great  leader  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
hardest  hitter  on  either  side,  was  absolutely 
unscrupulous  in  the  words  he  employed.  He 
said  that  the  Classic  men  were  “  besotted  in  their 
mongrel  compositions  ;  ”  that  “  a  man  who  paga¬ 
nises  in  the  Universities  deserves  no  quarter;” 
and  that  Cockerell’s  work  there  was  an  “  unsightly 
pile,”  and  could  commend  itself  only  to  those  who 
approved  the  “  gin  palace  ”  kind  of  Design.  Against 
fierce  onslaughts  like  these,  a  refined  gentleman 
like  Cockerell  could  hardly  make  effective  reply. 
A  statement  of  his,  “  There  is  much  pedantry 
abroad,  and  an  absence  of  all  originality  and 
intrinsic  character  in  the  taste  of  the  day,”  would 
cut  at  himself  and  his  friends  almost  as  much  as  it 
would  at  his  opponents.  More  so  we  should 
almost  be  tempted  to  say  now,  forgetting  how 
narrow  and  prating  of  precedent  most  of  the  early 
Goths  were. 

Although  Pugin’s  churches  were  distinctly  in 
advance  on  the  so-called  Gothic  erections  which 
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preceded  them,  it  was  by  his  writings  principally 
that  his  influence  was  felt,  and  it  is  by  these  that 
he  will  be  best  remembered.  Bigoted  he  was  to  a 
degree.  “  Everything  glorious  about  the  English 
churches  is  Catholic,  everything  debased  and 
hideous  Protestant,”  was  a  saying  of  his.  He 
believed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
Gothic,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  Christian  Art, 
were  so  intimately  associated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  practise  the  one  without  professing  the  other  ; 
so  seceded  from  the  English  Church.  Why  the 
term  Christian  should  be  applied  only  to  a  style 
that  did  not  exist  until  over  a  thousand  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If 
any  one  style  deserves  the  title  it  is  surely  the 
Byzantine,  which  was  the  first  perfectly  evolved 
style  used  by  the  Christians.  Pugin’s  best  known 
publications  are  his  “Contrasts,”  published  in  1836, 
and  his  “  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian 
Architecture,”  which  first  appeared  in  1841.  His 
two  main  principles  are  so  sound — although  termed 
novel  at  the  time — that  they  are  worth  quoting. 
The  first  is  “That  there  should  be  no  features  about 
a  building  which  are  not  necessary  for  convenience, 
construction  and  propriety;’’  and  the  second  is 
“That  all  ornament  should  consist  of  enrichment  of 
the  essential  construction  of  the  building.”  Better 
advice  could  not  be  given.  The  only  mistake  he 
made  was  in  contending  that  these  principles  could 
only  be  applied  to  Gothic  Art,  and  that  he  was 
carrying  them  out  in  his  imitations  of  fifteenth 
century  work. 

With  his  death  in  1852  we  enter  a  fresh  epoch. 
Thanks  to  him  more  than  anybody  else,  Church 
work  was  of  higher  quality  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
the  central  figure  was  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  He  had 
already,  ten  years  previously,  won  the  international 
competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
Church  at  Hamburg  ;  in  1854  he  rebuilt  Doncaster 
Church,  and  from  that  time  onward  Church  followed 
Church  and  Cathedral  restoration  succeeded 
Cathedral  restoration  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
appalling.  There  is  hardly  a  Cathedral  in  England 
that  he  did  not  do  something  to,  and  to  the  majority 
of  them  everybody  now  agrees  that  he  did  too 
much.  An  uncompromising  Goth,  and  a  Goth,  too, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  swept  away  ruthlessly 
all  that  did  not  belong  to  his  favourite  style.  W  orse 
still,  he  “scraped.”  A  building  erected  originally  in 
the  fourteenth  century  which  had  come  down  to  us 
mellowed  by  time,  and  altered  by  succeeding  ages, 
had  to  become  apparently  a  fourteenth-century 
building  again.  Windows  which  told  the  history 
of  the  fabric  had  to  come  out,  Jacobean  pulpits  and 
seats,  which  parsons  had  preached  from  or  families 
had  sat  in  for  generations,  had  to  be  removed  ;  a 
capital  partially  broken  had  to  be  recarved.  It  is 
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difficult  to  understand  why  restorers  never  grasp 
the  fact  that  what  you  cannot  exactly  make  out, 
you  cannot  with  any  certainty  restore,  and  what 
you  can  perfectly  make  out,  manifestly  requires  no 
restoration.  Still,  later  men  can  do  worse  things, 
and  if  Scott  had  lived  longer  Lord  Grimthorpe 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  destroy  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey.  One  of  the  differences  between  Scott’s 
churches,  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
second  or  middle  period  and  those  erected  earlier, 
is  that,  although  quite  as  archaeological  in  their 
way,  their  way  was  a  different  one.  Under  Pugin, 
Barry  and  Hardwick  —  whose  library,  &c\,  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  commenced  in  1843,  is  wonderfully 
good,  considering  the  date — -everything  was  purely 
English,  and  English  also  of  the  Perpendicular  or 
Tudor  type.  Under  Scott,  Street,  Burgess,  and 
others,  the  style  imitated  was  that  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  and  many  of  their  details 
were  copied  from  foreign  examples.  We  see  the 
foreign  feeling  in  Street’s  first  London  Church,  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  and  it  is  still  more  noticeable 
in  the  Law  Courts,  which  is  a  strange  blending 
of  “  bits  ”  from  all  countries.  Burgess’s  work, 
especially  Cork  Cathedral  and  the  East  end  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  is  quite  French.  French  influence 
also  inspired  Mr.  Bodley  in  his  early  work,  his  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Brighton,  and  his  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  Scarborough.  Plate  tracery,  now 
never  seen,  was  then  the  fashion  for  windows, 
and  French  proportion  and  detail  for  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Some  early  brick  churches  by  Mr. 
James  Brooks,  St.  Chad’s  and  St.  Columba’s,  in 
the  North  of  London,  amongst  others  are  good 
examples  of  plain  but  effective  brick  buildings, 
cjuite  unlike  old  English  work.  Scott's  office  was 
the  “  nursery  ”  of  many  who  are  now  amongst  the 
best  known  Architects  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
undoubted  that  at  one  time  his  influence  for  good 
or  bad  was  very  strong  indeed.  Street,  as  his  son 
in  the  life  of  his  father  acknowledges,  never 
founded  a  school  ;  and  yet  he  had  the  materials  for 
one  in  his  numerous  pupils  and  assistants — Mr. 
Philip  Webb,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  both  the  Seddings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  younger  men  who 
worked  for  him  when  the  Law  Courts  were  being; 
built.  Mr.  Edmund  Street  accounts  for  this  by 
saying  that  it  was  because  his  father  drew  all 
details  himself.  Is  this  a  good  reason  ?  Was  it 
not  rather  owing  to  the  fact  that  Street’s  work  is, 
and  always  was,  unsympathetic?  His  churches 
are  robust  and  muscular,  carefully  planned,  and 
thoroughly  thought  out,  but  they  leave  one  abso¬ 
lutely  cold.  One  recognises  his  force  and  power, 
his  laudable  love  of  a  good  plain  wall,  his  wonderful 
power  of  draughtsmanship — he  may,  if  you  like,  be 
said  to  have  started  the  present  school  of  sketching 
— but  one  cannot  discover  in  his  work  a  trace  of 
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that  indescribable  something  which  is  present  in 
old  and  in  the  best  modern  work,  and  which  makes 
one  catch  one’s  breath  on  first  seeing  it,  and 
exclaim  “  By  Jove,  that’s  jolly  !  ” 

A  change  in  material  is  noticeable  about  this 
time  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Scott  generally  used 
stone  for  his  churches,  but  many  of  the  best 
churches  which  belong  to  this  period,  notably 
Mr.  Butterfield’s  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  and 
St.  Alban’s,  Holborn,  are  in  red  brick.  Mr. 
Pearson’s  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  church  built  in  England  with  brick 
filling  in  to  a  stone  rib-groined  roof,  and  this 
method  of  construction  we  see  still  further  worked 
out  in  the  same  Architect’s  St.  Augustine’s, 
Kilburn,  and  the  church  in  Red  Lion  Square,  built 
between  1870  and  1880.  It  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  former  church  with  Messrs.  Bodley  and 
Garner’s  St.  Augustine’s,  Pendlebury,  which  was 
built  about  the  same  time.  Both  churches  are 
practically  only  naves,  the  aisles  in  each  being 
very  narrow,  useful  only  as  ambulatories,  although 
in  Mr.  Pearson’s  example  there  are  galleries  over. 
This  plan  is  completely  unlike  any  known  English 
mediaeval  plan,  although  it  is  to  be  found  abroad, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  for  both  buildings 
was  taken  from  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Toulouse.  It  is  one  eminently  fitted  for  English 
church  worship,  and  it  is  consequently  only  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  copied  in  later  churches 
by  other  Architects.  It  is  only  in  plan,  however, 
that  these  two  churches  at  all  agree  ;  nobody  could 
ever  mistake  either  for  an  old  building,  as  Mr. 
Street  records.  Scott  did  one  of  his  father’s,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  two  is  totally  different.  Messrs. 
Bodley  and  Garner’s  church  has  probably  influenced 
recent  work  more  than  any  other  church  of  its 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  many  of  Mr. 
Bodley’s  early  churches  that  intimate  relationship 
between  the  Architect  and  the  painter,  which  many 
fancy  to  be  of  more  recent  date.  All  internally 
are  covered  with  colour,  and  many  of  them  contain 
paintings  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Dante  G.  Rossetti, 
Spencer,  Stanhope,  and  others,  the  windows  being 
often  filled  with  glass  by  Burne-Jones,  Ford 
Maddox  Brown,  and  William  Morris.  Since 
Pendlebury  Church  was  built,  ecclesiastical  work 
has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  a 
vigour,  an  originality,  a  discarding  of  precedent 
merely  for  precedent’s  sake,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  let  the  requirements  rule  the  Design  in  recent 
examples,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
Sedding  carried  on  the  good  work  in  his  Holy 
Trinity,  Sloane  Street;  Mr.  Bentley  has  helped  it 
one  step  further  in  his  design  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  It  has  begun 
to  dawn  upon  Architects  that  Gothic  is  not  the 
only  style  for  churches,  and  many  are  beginning  to 


question  whether  it  be  the  best.  The  ruling  idea 
of  it,  re-duplication,  necessitating  numerous  points 
of  support  is  unsuited  to  our  present  requirements. 
Wren  felt  this  200  years  ago,  and  if  he  had  had  his 
own  way,  St.  Paul’s  would  have  been  planned  very 
differently.  That  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his 
pet  scheme  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
try  and  realise  something  of  the  sort  now.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Pearson’s  Truro 
Cathedral,  fine  though  it  is  in  many  veays,  will  be 
the  last  large  church  of  its  type  to  be  built  in 
England.  The  old  order  is  changing  and  giving 
place  to  new,  and  archaeological  correctness  and 
time-honoured  plan  no  longer  satisfy  as  formerly 
they  did. 

In  house  work,  as  in  church  work,  a  regular 
evolution  can  be  traced.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  private  houses  were  of  two  types — Classical 
or  else  Tudor  or  Elizabethan.  With  the  advent  of 
Scott  and  his  contemporaries  there  came  a  change. 
A  curious  style  was  created  for  house  work,  which 
was  termed  Secular  Gothic.  The  age  produced 
plate  glass  ;  it  also  had  a  weakness  for  sash 
windows.  The  Architects  insisted  on  stone 
mullions,  because,  as  everybody  knows,  or  at  least 
thought  they  knew  then,  you  can’t  have  Gothic 
without  mullion  windows.  Hence  arose  a  wonderful 
device.  The  Architects  shaved  their  mullions  at 
the  back,  and  put  the  window  frames  behind  them. 
The  head  of  the  window  became  four-centred  or 
foliated,  but  the  top  of  the  sash  remained  square. 
So  long  as  the  window  remained  shut,  this  wasn’t 
so  noticeable,  but  directly  it  was  open  the  full 
beauty  of  the  arrangement  was  at  once  apparent. 
There  is  no  harm  in  a  sash  window.  It  is  probably 
more  suited  to  our  present  requirements  than  the 
iron  casement,  but  let  it  be  used  legitimately. 
Don’t  let  us  put  a  screen  in  front  of  it  to  delude  the 
passer-by  with  the  idea  that  the  window  is  some¬ 
thing  which  it  isn’t.  As  a  revolt  against  this,  there 
came  in  the  Queen  Anne.  In  Scott’s  day  the  walls, 
or  at  all  events  the  dressings,  had  to  be  of  stone, 
and  so  long  as  there  was  a  little  tracery  and  a  few 
carved  Capitals — in  the  early  English  style — and  a 
turned  shaft  or  two,  or  some  chamfered  mouldings, 
everything  was  all  right.  But  the  early  Queen 
Anne  men  altered  all  this.  Mr.  Bodley  went  for 
inspiration  to  the  simple  work  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Philip  Webb  soon 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  retain  Gothic  feeling 
and  detail,  and  yet  give  an  individuality  and 
originality  to  the  design.  Nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  his  facade  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
built  about  1870.  The  house  he  designed  on 
Bexley  Heath  for  William  Morris  is  as  interesting 
from  its  associations  as  for  its  Architecture.  It 
was  for  some  time  the  meeting  place  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites.  Rossetti  painted  the  Minstrels’  Gallery 
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in  the  dining-room,  and  it  was  here  that  Morris 
designed  many  of  his  early  wall-papers.  In  a  slightly 
different  manner  Mr.  Nesfield  showed,  in  his  bank 
at  Saffron  Walden  and  elsewhere,  the  adaptability  of 
Gothic.  But  the  name  that  will  always  be  chiefly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  house  work  in  England  of  this  century  is 
Norman  Shaw.  In  domestic  buildings  Mr.  Shaw 
has  long  stood  first.  His  early  designs  show  how 
strong  upon  him  was  the  influence  of  the  work 
done  in  England  all  through  the  17th  century.  It 
was  not  the  monumental  work  of  that  time  that  he 
studied,  but  the  quiet,  charming,  picturesque  old 
granges,  farm  houses,  and  even  cottages,  which 
are  scattered  about  all  over  the  country.  He 
evidently  loved  bay  windows  of  the  Ipswich  and 
Bristol  type,  tile-hung  walls,  steep-pitched  roofs, 
and  high  chimneys.  His  work  has  the  rare  merit 
of  seeming  to  belong  to  its  surroundings.  As 
Dawpool  seems  a  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
so  in  Sussex  and  Surrey,  his  many  houses  in  those 
counties  group  with,  and  form  part  of,  the  land¬ 
scape.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  each  is  built  with  local  materials,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  in  what  was  once  the  vernacular 
style  of  each  county.  He  had,  of  course,  many 
followers,  and  no  sooner  did  he  change  his  style 
than  his  numerous  followers  changed  theirs  too. 
The  drawback  of  treading  blindly  in  the  footsteps 
of  a  master  is  that  one  is  more  apt  to  imitate  his 
defects  than  his  beauties.  What  with  the  master  is 
very  likely  but  a  quaint  fancy  may  become,  if 
exaggerated  by  others,  an  annoying  affectation. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  his  early  style, 
as  exemplified  by  the  New  Zealand  Chambers  in 
Leadenhall  Street  and  Lowther  Lodge,  Kensington, 
and  his  latter  work,  such  as  New  Scotland  Yard 
and  the  corner  house  in  Queen’s  Gate  ;  and  still 
greater  is  the  contrast  if  we  compare  any  of  these 
with  “  Chesters.”  In  this  building  he  has  gone 
back  at  one  bound  to  the  work  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  for  inspiration.  It  is  interesting  to  follow 
the  evolution  of  his  style,  because  through  it, 
owing  to  the  influence  he  exercises,  we  may 


see  what  is  the  bent  in  the  present  day.  The 
movement  towards  a  Classic  revival  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  for  years.  We  see  it 
plainly  in  many  of  the  public  buildings  erected 
lately,  and  it  is  present  in  every  competition.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  Mr.  Belcher’s  Chartered 
Accountants.  Crushed  in  a  narrow  street  in  the 
heart  of  the  City,  where  it  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
little  known,  and  even  when  known  cannot  be  well 
seen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern 
buildings. 

The  introduction  of  the  Low  Countries  detail  and 
design  for  private  houses,  which  was  the  fashion  a 
few  years  ago,  may  be  said  to  have  now  passed 
away.  Equally  extinct,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the 


craze  for  taking  the  Plateresque  work  of  Spain  as 
a  model.  These  importations  never  last  long  ;  they 
have  no  solid  foundations.  They  may  please  at 
first  ;  they  bore  after  a  time. 

When  one  considers  the  many  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  now  erected  for  different  objects,  which 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers  were  unknown,  one 
naturally  thinks  that,  for  some  of  them  at  least, 
something  distinctive  in  the  way  of  style  might 
have  been  evolved.  With  the  exception  of  the 
London  Board  Schools,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
show  an  originality  and  a  common-sense  directness 
rarely  met  with  in  combination,  such  has  seldom 
been  the  case.  Many  fine  technical  schools  have 
been  erected,  but  few  have  their  purpose  stamped 
on  their  face,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  Board 
Schools.  Their  facades  are  imposing  as  a  rule,  but 
undescriptive ;  “Won  in  competition”  is  the  only 
really  legible  thing  written  across  them.  It  may 
be  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plan,  but  we 
generally  find  the  departments  which  might  have 
told  unmistakably  the  objects  for  which  the  building 
was  erected,  stowed  away  at  the  back  and  treated 
unarchitecturally.  As  regards  public  buildings, 
the  style,  if  there  ever  could  be  said  to  be  one, 
has  changed  considerably  since  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  erected.  Only  brief  mention 
need  be  made  of  Scott’s  Foreign  Offices.  In  the 
competition  for  this  he  sent  in  a  Gothic  design 
which  was  awarded  the  third  premium.  Somehow 
he  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.  But 
there  was  a  little  Nemesis  in  store  for  him.  When 
Palmerston  became  Prime  Minister,  he  insisted  on 
the  building  being  Classic,  and  Scott  made  it  so. 
Many  will  feel  much  obliged  to  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
the  Foreign  Offices  may  not  be  work  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  but  they  are  certainly  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  would  have  been  if  carried 
out  in  Scotian  Gothic.  There  were  two  men 
about  this  time  capable  perhaps  of  designing  a 
really  fine  Gothic  secular  building  of  the  type  then 
fashionable,  but  neither  of  them  ever  got  a  fair 
chance.  One  was  W.  Burgess,  and  the  other 
E.  W.  Godwin.  Street  had  his  chance  at  the  Law 
Courts,  and  although  a  great  deal  of  their  non¬ 
success  is  not  due  to  him,  but  to  Ayrton,  of  purse- 
string-pulling  memory,  still  in  much  of  the  work 
he  was  uninterfered  with,  and  the  result  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  As  regards  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  lawyers  as  to  bad  ventilation,  etc.,  that 
was  partly  the  fault  of  the  Government  in  cutting 
out  two  of  the  open  courts,  and  jamming  law 
courts  and  great  hall  together,  and  all  the  blame 
for  this  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  Architect. 
Besides,  to  all  who  care  about  Architecture,  it  is 
a  bit  sickening  that  a  work  to  which  a  man 
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devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life — in  this  instance 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  killed  him — should 
be  judged  by  its  ventilation  alone,  and  damned 
merely  because  lawyers  are  like  other  people, 
strange  though  it  may  sound,  and  can  catch  cold. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
judging  a  man’s  work  by  whether  the  chimneys 
smoke  or  not.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
Architect’s  fault.  Efficient  heating  and  ventilation 
are  no  doubt  essentials,  but  they  are  not  every¬ 
thing.  This  is  the  lesson  the  public  has  to  learn. 

Since  the  Law  Courts,  we  have  had  Mr.  Water¬ 
house's  Natural  History  Museum,  Mr.  Collcutt’s 
Imperial  Institute,  both  at  South  Kensington,  and 
Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  Law  Courts  at  Birmingham. 
These  three  examples  illustrate  forcibly  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  men’s  work  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  It  may  be  urged  that  they  are  for 
different  purposes,  and  consequently  that  the 
treatment  should  be  different.  There  is  something 
in  that,  no  doubt.  If  these  three  are  compared 
also  with  Mr.  Belcher’s  fine  design  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  the 
differences  are  still  more  apparent.  All  this  may 
be  unavoidable,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real 
advance  can  take  place  in  Architecture  while  such 
is  the  case.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  when  the 
world’s  masterpieces  were  produced.  Then  Archi¬ 
tect,  craftsman  and  workman  were  all  banded 
together,  speaking  the  same  tongue.  Eclecticism 
in  a  nation  is  all  very  well,  but  it  generally  ends  in 
one  man  doing  good  work  and  a  hundred  pro¬ 
ducing  bad.  Some  see  the  remedy  in  going  back 
to  materials,  and  to  materials  alone.  They  say 
only  two  things  are  necessary,  ignore  all  old 
masterpieces  and  learn  how  to  build.  Sound  in 
principle  as  the  latter  part  is,  it  may  become  a  fad 
if  carried  too  far,  and  the  need  for  the  former  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  It  is  true  that  every 
advance,  or  at  least  each  alteration,  in  building  in 
the  different  countries  in  the  past  has  resulted,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  from  the  advent  of  new,  or 
until  then  unused,  materials  which  dictated  fresh 
methods  of  construction.  But  it  is  another  thing 
to  insist  that  materials,  and  materials  alone,  are  to 
form  our  style.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
during  the  last  -  sixty  years  many  good  intentions 
failed,  and  much  unsatisfactory  work  resulted  from 
two  causes.  The  first  was  slavish  adherence  to 
precedent,  due  to  the  study  of  old  examples  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  the  second,  ignorance  and  abuse 
of  materials.  The  former  spoils  many  carefully 
worked  out  designs,  and  the  latter  gives  us,  amongst 
other  things,  the  arch  which  could  not  possibly 
stand  if  it  were  not  for  the  iron  girder  behind  it. 
If  the  Gothic  revival  had  never  been,  and  the  dictum 
had  not  gone  forth  that  a  building,  to  be  Architec¬ 
ture,  must  necessarily  have  arches,  the  introduction 


of  the  iron  lintol,  following  closely  on  the  Greek 
revival,  might  have  produced  a  trabeated  style  of 
design  which  would  not  have  been  far  inferior  to 
the  work  done  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  But  preju¬ 
dice,  or  the  love  of  Gothic  precedent,  proved  too 
strong.  It  may  not  be  too  late  now.  We  have 
only  to  remember  Pugin’s  principle,  “  that  all  orna¬ 
ment  should  consist  of  enrichment  of  the  essential 
construction  of  the  building,”  and  then  we  shall 
never  be  guilty  of  using  a  constructional  feature 
like  the  arch,  as  a  mere  ornament,  as  a  sham  which 
conceals  the  real  construction. 

In  reviewing  the  Architecture  of  the  reign,  in 
only  one  thing  have  we  receded,  and  that  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  Architects.  The  planning  of  our 
new  streets  is  a  disgrace.  It  was  the  fashion  in 
Nash’s  day  to  laugh  at  him,  and  it  has  been  the 
fashion  since.  But,  at  all  events,  Regent  Street, 
notwithstanding  the  stuccoed  fronts  of  the  houses, 
remains  the  only  really  effective  street  in  London. 
Lew  things  are  finer  than  the  curve  of  the  Quadrant, 
especially  at  night,  when  the  poor  detail  cannot  be 
seen,  and  Waterloo  Place  is,  and  Piccadilly  Circus 
was,  before  destroyed  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  lead  up  to  a  main 
thoroughfare.  Our  modern  streets  have  no  begin¬ 
ning  and  no  ending.  You  never  know  which  one 
you  are  in,  how  you  got  into  it,  nor  where  it  is 
taking  you  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  new  streets 
are  to  be  planned — the  Jubilee  Avenue  which  ought 
to  be  made  this  year,  for  instance — that  our  autho¬ 
rities  will  consult  someone  qualified  to  advise  them, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  not  one,  but  many  streets, 
that  shall  not  only  rival  Nash’s  masterpiece  in 
planning,  but  shall  also  be  lined  with  buildings 
worthy  of  a  great  city,  and  representative  of  the  best 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  all  other  branches,  everyone 
must  be  struck  with  the  immense  advance  which  has 
taken  place,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
If  we  have  not  as  yet  a  vernacular  style,  we  have 
at  least  ceased  to  quarrel  over  two  obsolete  ones. 
The  other  may  come  soon' — a  living,  progressive 
style,  based  on  tradition,  not  fettered  by  it ;  the 
master,  not  the  slave,  of  modern  construction  and 
requirements. 

^^N  THE  DECAY  OP  “GHOSTS”  : 

There  are  few  circumstances  which  mark 
the  practice  of  Architecture  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  more  strongly  than  the  decay  of  the 
once  respectable  class  of  which  I  claim  to  have 
been  a  not  insignificant  member — a  decay  so  steady 
and  persistent  as  to  lead,  I  fear,  to  complete 
extinction.  An  elderly  ghost,  whose  long  and 
honourable  career  of  usefulness  has  closed,  may  be 
excused  if,  from  his  well-earned  retirement,  he  turns 
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his  thoughts  fondly  backwards  to  the  doings  of  the 
happy  band  to  which  he  once  belonged.  In  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  he  was,  and  felt  himself  to 
be,  a  power  in  the  land.  The  open  repudiation 
and  the  private  adulation  of  which  he  was  the 
object  brought  with  it  an  air  of  mystery  which  was 
flattering  to  his  vanity.  He  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  a  conspirator,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time  ran  no 
risk.  His  remuneration  was,  perhaps,  partly  con¬ 
tingent  upon  success,  but,  at  the  worst,  it  was  in 
excess  of  the  normal  rate,  and  he  was  always 
indemnified  against  loss.  His  patrons  were  civil 
and  considerate  —  often  liberal  —  partly,  perhaps, 
because  the  disclosure  of  his  identity  would 
have  been  inconvenient.  Amongst  the  select 
society  of  the  brethren  he  enjoyed  the  stimulus 
and  reward  of  fame.  The  existence  of  the 
ghost,  and  facilities  for  enlisting  his  ability,  en¬ 
couraged  the  growth  of  a  kind  of  Architect  who 
had  all  the  requisites  for  success  except  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Architecture.  Educated,  glib,  well  con¬ 
nected,  and  possessed  of  “  means,”  he  had  the 
keen  scent  which  tracked  out  a  promising  job,  and 
the  skill  to  win  over  the  committee  or  other 
movers  in  the  project.  He  took  the  necessary 
pains  to  ascertain  the  requirements,  and  discover 
the  sort  of  thing  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
go  down  with  the  projectors.  These  preliminaries 
being  settled,  the  rest  of  the  business  devolved 
upon  the  ghost.  He  it  was  who,  in  dingy  chambers 
through  long  days  and  nights,  worked  up  the 
roughest  of  ideas.  Under  his  rapid  and  skilful  hand 
the  formless  thing  took  shape.  All  styles  were 
alike  to  him,  and  as  a  draughtsman  he  was,  of 
course,  facile  princeps.  He  was,  as  an  Artist, 
really  interested  in  the  design,  in  which  he  secretly 
felt  a  paternal  pride,  and  the  perspectives  upon 
which,  as  he  knew,  the  final  triumph  mainly 
depended,  blazed  out  in  all  the  bravery  of  the 
entire  resources  of  the  colour  box.  Seldom  or 
never  did  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the 
ghost  get  abroad.  Idle  rumours  could  be  denied 
or  explained  away.  The  ghost,  too,  “felt  his  part,” 
and  acted  up  to  it.  Moreover,  the  report  and  esti¬ 
mate  were  in  the  Architect’s  own  handwriting ! 
What  cathedrals,  mansions,  schools,  adorn  the  land 
which  owe  their  being  to  Ghostly  Fathers  !  But  the 
leading  virtue  of  a  ghost  who  respected  himself 
and  his  profession  was  silence.  So  loyal  and 
discreet  have  this  honourable  body  shown  them¬ 
selves,  that  many  buildings  of  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence  are  known  to  be  the  work  of  ghosts,  but  of  what 
particular  ghost  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover. 
The  ghost  was  so  impressed  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  unique  position,  that  there  were 
things  he  never  revealed  even  to  his  brother 
spirits.  He  “chortled”  the  more,  and  descended 
to  the  shades  with  his  secret  intact. 
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But  all  is  changed,  and  I,  a  lonely,  superannuated 
member  of  that  once  flourishing  body,  wander  to 
and  fro  companionless.  A  change  for  the  worse 
has  come  over  our  patron.  It  is  now  thought  that 
he  should  be  in  very  deed  what  he  is  in  name. 
Priggish  societies,  with  long  names,  have  taken 
him  in  hand,  and  now  teach  him  his  business.  He 
no  longer  passes  the  pupil  stage  in  the  furtive 
perusal  of  novels,  varied  by  a  few  hours’  interval 
for  lunch,  and  is  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Park 
or  at  Lord’s,  or  other  places  of  polite  resort, 
every  day  in  the  week.  Life  for  him  is  earnest.  He 
dresses  like  an  ordinary  professional,  and  actually 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  qualify  for  practice. 

The  beautiful  superstition  which  hung  around 
the  art  of  drawing  in  perspective — and  which  the 
various  learned  treatises  (with  a  sly  humour) 
contrived  to  mystify — has  long  since  been  rudely 
dispelled.  Each  one  now  makes  his  own  designs, 
and,  as  to  perspectives  (or  the  scratchy  things 
which  do  duty  for  our  beautiful  pictures),  he  finds 
no  more  difficulty  in  them  than  in  copying  the  five 
orders  from  Chambers  or  Gibbs. 

As  a  Cook’s  tourist,  or  on  wheels,  he  courses  all 
over  Europe  and  brings  back  sketches  which  thirty 
years  ago  would  have  won  him  reputation  as  a 
prodigy.  He  is  quick  to  hit  the  passing  taste,  and 
ready  with  both  pen  and  pencil.  What  a  ghost  he 
would  have  made  !  But  by  his  inconsiderate 
efficiency  he  has  left  no  room  for  that  obsolete  and 
discredited  Artist.  Alas,  poor  ghost  !  It  is  said  that 
even  the  Painter’s  Ghost  has  gone  out,  and  that 
our  modern  Raphaels  and  Reynoldses  “do”  their 
own  hands  and  draperies ;  and,  although  it  is 
whispered  that  suspicious  figures  still  haunt  our 
sculptors’  studios,  I  have  never  met  a  brother  who 
admitted  that  he  was  connected  with  that  branch 
of  Art. 

The  poor  remnant  that  survives  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  a  club  where  we  might  meet, 
and — with  due  reserve  and  the  sanction  of 
appropriate  rites — recount  the  brave  doings  of  our 
prime.  Disclosure  by  other  means  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question.  Each  could  “  a  tale  unfold,”  but 
the  “  eternal  blazon  ”  must  not  be,  for  no  ghost 
would  so  far  forget  himself  and  so  bring  discredit 
upon  an  honourable,  but  alas  !  fast  dwindling  body 
— if  the  term  may  be  allowed.  For  the  same 
reason  this  lament  must  remain  unsigned,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  readers  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  real  ghost  to  be 

Anonymous. 

|yJ0RE  ABOUT  “GHOSTS”: 

In  the  general  condemnation  of  the  artistic 
“ghost”  which  is  heard  on  every  side,  there  is, 
perhaps,  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  apt  to 
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be  overlooked,  but  which  merits  consideration.  The 
employer  of  the  “  ghost  ”  is  usually  portrayed  as  a 
humbug,  living  on  the  reputation  that  belongs  to 
another;  a  monster  who  fattens  on  the  brains  of 
the  needy  and  genuine  Artist ;  while  the  “  ghost  ” 
is  regarded  as  a  poor  creature,  caught  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.  This  may  be  the  truth,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  truth.  There  would  seem  to  be 
in  this  attitude  of  mind,  too  great  a  concern  for  the 
personal  reputation  and  material  interest  of  the 
Artist,  and  too  little  for  the  broader  interests  of  Art ; 
a  disposition  to  put  the  Artist  before  his  Art ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  certain  tacit  assumption  that  the  worldly 
interests  of  the  Artist  are  identical  with  those  of 
his  Art,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  any  system  based,  as  this  one 
is,  on  fraud,  yet  if  we  consider  the  matter,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  Architecture,  and  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  interests  rather  than 
those  of  the  Architect — if  we  think  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  good  building  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  and  the  money  and  reputation  to  be  obtained 
by  its  erection  to  be  a  secondary  matter,  as  it  is, 
we  must  admit  that  much  practical  good  is 
obtained  by  this  system,  which  in  the  present 
absence  of  public  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
would  probably  not  be  gained  without  it.  The 
erection  of  an  important  building  is  often  placed  in 
artistically  incompetent  hands.  This  custom  is  to 
be  regretted — is,  if  possible,  to  be  reformed  ;  but 
while  it  obtains,  as  at  present,  it  is  distinctly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  building  that  a  man  of  some 
artistic  ability  should  be  engaged  on  its  design.  If 
he  produces  a  fine  building,  it  is  a  gain  to  Art ;  if 
he  loses  the  reputation  thereof,  it  is  simply  a  loss 
to  himself.  Should  he  stand  out  and  let  the  bungler 
design  it,  or  employ  another  bungler,  the  result  is  a 
discredit  to  Art,  and  no  gain  to  anyone.  The 
employer  of  the  ghost  is,  perhaps,  judged  a  little 
too  harshly.  He  is  no  Artist  by  nature,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  look  at  things  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  judge 
him  by  an  artistic  standard.  He  knows  he  is  not 
deceiving  the  profession,  and  that  his  very  existence 
proves  that  the  public  does  not  care.  To  proclaim 
on  the  housetops  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit 
for  the  design,  seems  to  him  an  unnecessary  and 
ostentatious  parade  of  virtue ;  everyone  interested  in 
the  matter  already  knows  it.  Allowances  should 
be  made  for  a  man  in  a  false  position.  While 
everyone  is  entitled  to  such  reputation  as  his  work 
merits,  yet  he  is  a  poor  Artist  who  must  have  the 
applause  of  the  gallery  ever  ringing  in  his  ears  ; 
and  in  these  days,  when  the  fame  of  the  Architect 
is,  at  its  best,  such  a  feeble  thing,  it  is  but  a  small 
exercise  of  self-denial  to  do  without  it  altogether. 

A.  R.  J. 


"  npHE  TRAPPINGS  OF  STYLES :  ” 

Brilliant  and  versatile  Augustine  Birrell, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  some  time  since  wrote  a  delightful  article 
apropos  of  autographs,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  have  an  unaccountable 
fling  at  modern  Architects.  “  If,”  he  says,  “an 
Architect  could  only  reproduce  the  roofs  and  aisles 
of  old  buildings  with  the  same  fidelity  as  modern 
facsimiles  of  autographs,  one  might  entertain  with 
composure  the  notion  of  a  new  City  Hall  for  the 
London  County  Council.”  It  is  really  much  more 
disappointing  than  amusing  to  know  that  a  critic 
of  Mr.  Birrell’s  abilities  and  deserved  reputation 
shows  so  little  appreciation  of  modern  thought  and 
tendencies  in  Architecture.  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  glimmer  of  hope.  Mr.  Birrell  may  have  been 
merely  joking  ;  it  is  possible  it  was  but  one  more  of 
his  many  agreeable  pleasantries,  a  little  more 
deeply  hidden  than  usual.  But,  taking  him  for  the 
moment  seriously,  is  it  possible  that  a  reproduction, 
however  faithful,  of,  say,  for  example,  Westminster 
Hall,  would  give  a  man  of  Mr.  BirrelPs  sympa¬ 
thies  such  satisfaction  (dry  and  lifeless  as  it  would 
necessarily  be),  an  emotion  so  warm,  as  a  building 
of  similar  proportions  created  by  such  an  Artist  as 
Shaw,  Webb,  Scott,  Bentley,  or  Stokes?  Let  us 
away  then  with  the  “  trappings  of  the  styles.” 
Let  us  frankly  confess  that  more  than  one  half  of 
the  beauties  of  Westminster  Hall  are  due  to  the 
historic  associations  and  memories  of  England’s 
great  men,  and  greater  deeds,  of  bygone  days,  and 
that  the  remaining  portion  only  is  the  part  that 
Art  herself  plays  to  produce  the  whole. 

We  thought  that  the  idea  of  producing  with 
fidelity  the  dry  bones  of  Gothic  Art,  and  calling  this 
living  work,  was  sufficiently  exploded  now  to  be 
even  understood  by  that  convenient  individual 
“the  man  in  the  street.”  To  do  this  would  be 
equal  to  piecing  together  a  skeleton  from  the 
grave,  clothing  it  in  the  fashion  of  to-day,  and  calling 
it  a  modern  living  man.  The  skeleton  restored 
would  at  least  be  equal  in  life  and  interest  to 
Mr.  Birrell’s  Gothic  vault  “reproduced,”  and  would 
have  this  additional  advantage — it  would  be  so  much 
more  easily  destroyed.  No,  Mr.  Birrell,  artists  of 
to-day  certainly  will  not  “  entertain  with  compo¬ 
sure  ”  any  design  for  a  City  Hall  based  on  so 
hopelessly  dull  a  motif.  Next  to  an  animosity 
against  ruthless  restoration,  they  cherish  no 
stronger  feeling  than  that  directed  against  “de¬ 
signs  ”  tied  and  bound  down  by  the  fetters  called 
style  and  tradition. 

To  propose  to  an  artist  that  he  should  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  such  things  as  these  is  like  unto  a  man 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  and  freedom  of  life 
going  deliberately  into  bondage. 


C.  E.  M. 
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As  we  are  to  interest  ourselves  in  a  great  Church 
to  which  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  attached,  we  will  consider  a  little 
particularly  some  of  the  features  that  distinguished 
such  an  institution.  Unfortunately,  only  a  mere 
vestige  of  the  original  abbey  buildings  now  remains 
at  St.  Savin.  And  those  which  are  in  anywise  intact 
are  used  as  police  barracks.  In  such  case  it  would 
seem  best  merely  to  suggest  the  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
which  were  common,  generally,  to  these  foundations. 
The  abbot  was  chief,  and  associated  with,  but 
subject  to  him  were,  as  a  rule,  three  priors.  Among 
the  greater  obedientiaries  who  were  under  these 
was  the  sacrist.  He  had  to  care  for  the  services 
in  the  church.  The  precentor  presided  over  the 
singers,  and  directed  the  proper  ordering  of  the 
processions.  But  the  circa  had  to  look  after  all 
matters  of  discipline  during  the  hours  of  service. 
He  reported  absentees,  and  roused  those  sleepy 
ones  who  dozed.  The  master  of  the  works,  had 
charge  over  all  the  many  schemes  for  building 
in  which  the  community  had  an  interest.  Diggers, 
masons,  carpenters,  carvers,  painters,  metal  workers 
— all  these  were  subject  to  his  oversight,  and 
worked  with  him.  He  was  the  master-builder, 
the  architect,  the  superintending  worker,  among 
those  proficients  in  the  many  crafts  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  those  projects  which  came 
within  his  border.  He  practised  one  at  least 
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of  the  crafts  himself,  and,  being  more  gifted,  more 
fully  instructed  and  educated  than  those  other  men 
associated  with  him,  he  was  given  the  general 
charge.  So  in  this  way  was  provided  one  mind 
to  act  as  a  central  guide,  to  whom  any  might 
appeal.  Though  acting  as  a  ruler  among  this 
company  of  men,  he  was  as  one  of  them  himself. 
And  in  this  position  he  realised  that  each  man  in 
his  own  place — let  his  knowledge  be  of  whatever 
kind  it  might — was  as  valuable,  as  necessary,  as 
any  other.  This  master-workman  knew  that, 
though  acting  as  a  master,  he  also  was  a  sub¬ 
ordinate.  He  knew  that  it  was  but  just,  if  men 
were  to  work  together  well,  to  respect  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  served  under  him,  as  he 
would  like  his  own  dealt  with  by  those  whom  he 
obeyed.  In  this  wise  the  company  of  artificers 
became  a  society  among  themselves,  helping  each 
one  the  other  by  mutual  criticism  and  suggestion. 
But  none  might  trespass  unwisely  and  in  arrogance 
beyond  that  province  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

With  this  office  the  list  of  the  first  order  of 
obedientiaries  was  closed. 

The  company  of  lesser  dignitaries,  next  in  order, 
began  with  a  treasurer  or  receiver  at  its  head.  It 
was  he  who  ministered  as  the  financier,  the 
chancellor  of  a  mediaeval  exchequer.  Then  followed 
the  hordarian  ;  associated  with  the  cellarer  and 
refector.  It  was  his  duty  to  determine,  and  provide 
for,  the  needs  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches. 
They  were  careful,  too,  of  the  sick  or  aged  who  were 
with  them.  For  these  there  was  the  hospital  or 
infirmary.  One  skilled  in  medicine  ruled  here.  He 
was  the  infirmarian.  And  then  there  was  an  educa¬ 
tion  question  which  they  settled.  They  did  it  by 
the  act  of  common  sense.  To  the  charge  of  these 
things,  one  was  appointed  who  knew  the  breadth  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  what  was 
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required  of  him,  and  how  to  execute  his  work.  The 
youths  were  trained  by  manual  skill  to  read  the 
books,  to  which  a  craft  admitted  them,  as  well  as 
those  of  manuscript.  By  instruction  they  searched 
for  aptitude,  and  by  education  they  cultured  it  and 
made  it  strong  for  use,  without  contempt  for  other 
gifts.  Those  whose  natural  capacity  fitted  them  only 
for  certain  spheres  were  not  stuffed  with  things 
they  never  could  digest.  Some  trees  or  shrubs  bear 
flowers  red,  and  others  blue,  or  white  ;  some  none. 
They  did  not  try  to  educe,  by  the  scourge  of  blind 
and  aimless  law,  a  fruity  apple  from  a  thorny  briar. 
The  master  of  the  novices  served  Greek  to  those 
who  held  a  plate  for  it,  and  by  a  clear  report  could 
show  that  they  “let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
and  health  on  both.”  Those  others  who  could  the 
better,  for  all  their  fellows  and  themselves,  plough 
fields,  or  dig  potatoes  well,  or  plane  a  board,  were 


kitchen  connected  to  its  western  end.  The  kitchen 
also  communicated  with  the  great  cellar  which 
was  on  the  west  of  the  cloister.  On  the  east 
side,  opposite  to  this,  was  the  dormitory,  equipped 
with  decent  provision  for  warming  it  by  means  of 
flues  circulating  from  a  common  furnace  to  a 
detached  chimney.  The  other  necessary  buildings 
were  variously  placed.  The  abbot,  to  suit  the 
dignity  of  his  place,  had  a  private  lodging  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest,  with  a  kitchen  and  offices. 
Near  the  public  school  was  the  master’s  house, 
and  the  library  close  by.  Attached  to  the  guest¬ 
house  was  provision  to  lodge  the  servants  who 
were  with  the  strangers  ;  and,  also  the  animals. 
Frequently  there  was  another  house  for  guests 
of  a  different  degree.  Near  the  dispensary  the 
doctor  had  a  dwelling,  .and  a  garden  in  which 
to  cultivate  his  herbs.  Not  far  from  this  was 
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fed  with  other  food.  The  guest-master  tendered 
hospitality  to  all  who  sought  for  it,  and  showed 
their  worthiness.  And  his  brother,  the  chamberlain, 
furnished,  kept  fair  and  clean,  the  guest-halls,  the 
refectories,  dormitories,  and  other  rooms. 

In  telling  of  these  several  officers  we  have 
mentioned  their  duties  and  the  general  divisions 
in  the  group  of  a  monastic  citadel.  We  have 
briefly  noticed  the  ways  of  government,  and 
suggested  the  fixed  but  flexible  principles,  filled 
with  such  deep  and  yet  undrained  resource,  to  be 
found  by  any  careful  eye  in  many  of  these  nurturing 
clouds  so  full  of  hidden  rain.  It  is  now  necessary 
that  we  indicate  the  buildings  grouped  about  the 
kernel  of  this  nut. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Church  was  placed, 
generally,  the  great  cloister.  And  on  the  side  south 
of  this  they  put  the  refectory,  with  a  detached 


the  infirmary,  with  its  chapel,  and,  too,  the  school 
and  residence  of  the  novices,  also  with  a  chapel. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  monks  were 
aware  of  some  of  the  most  important  laws  which, 
if  observed,  help  to  maintain  the  public  health. 
They  made  strict  regulations  to  enforce  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these,  but  we  know  they  were  not  always 
obeyed,  though  many  of  those  particulars  we  now 
declare  to  be  essential  provisions  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  hospital  were  well  known  and 
practised  by  them.  The  mill,  the  granary,  the 
bake-house,  each  had  their  place  assigned,  and  as 
well  the  yard  for  poultry,  the  orchard  (often  used  as 
the  cemetery),  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  stables 
for  the  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  belonging  to  the 
community. 

Here  was  order,  organisation,  a  limited  monarchy, 
a  piece  of  constitutional  government.  But  what 
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was  the  cause  of  it  all  ?  What  was  the  original 
centre  round  which  all  this  method  in  rule  was 
grouped  ?  It  was,  first,  the  idea  of  a  theocracy- — of 
the  Church  as  an  institution  to  rule  with  love,  and 
teach  with  wisdom  all  the  depths  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  And,  next,  it  was  the  particular  Church 
— a  representative  unit  which  should  picture  in  little 
the  methods  of  order  and  ministry  peculiar  to  a 
greater  whole.  The  monastery  has  suggested 
thoughts  about  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  must 
constantly  be  before  the  minds  of  any  who  would 
attempt  to  study  the  buildings  which  have  risen  as  a 
result  of  the  existence  of  these.  But,  when  we 
examine  the  fabric  of  any  one  church,  such  as  the 
Abbey  at  St.  Savin,  we  are  at  once  introduced  to 
other  attitudes  of  mind.  We  have  then  to  deal  with 
certain  material  results  of  faith.  Signs  in  stone  of 
the  reality  of  spiritual  aspirations,  which,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  design,  the  stories  in  sculpture  and 
other  decorations  they  contain,  lead  us  on  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  some  of  those  things  which  they 
incorporate.  It  is  natural  that  we  ask  ourselves 
at  the  outset,  whence  came  the  ideas  of  plan  we 
here  see  built  in  rigid  form  ? 

We  need  not  look  far  to  see  that  in  all  these 
Christian  buildings  there  is  a  general  likeness  of 
disposition,  with  innumerable  differences  of  design 
in  the  detail  of  any  part.  And  we  are  soon  led  by 
quick  stages  back  to  the  early  basilican  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  was  derived  immediately  from  those 
Roman  halls  used  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  as  places  of  public  assembly.  But  there  is  no 
origin  here.  These  buildings  were  used  by  the 
Christians,  and,  no  doubt,  served  as  models  to 
communicate  to  them  certain  traditional  ideas  of 
structure.  But  there  were  other  things  to  suggest 
essentials  of  arrangement  to  their  minds.  There 
was  the  form  of  service,  the  observance  of  certain 
rites,  and  the  recognition  of  the  different  order  and 
ministry  assigned  to  the  bishop,  the  priest,  or  the 
deacon  ;  the  regular  and  occasional  communicants 
among  the  laity  ;  the  baptism  of  catechumens  ;  and 
a  regard  for  those  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  the 
care  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  So,  as  much  of 
this  form  and  ceremonial  was  related  to  that  which, 
in  the  tabernacle  under  the  Law,  was  a  type  of 
things  to  be  developed  in  the  Church,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  refer  for  aid 
to  those  parts  of  the  written  record  which 
detailed  for  them  these  things.  St.  Paul’s  letters 
surely  had  some  reference  to  the  divisions  of 
the  architectural  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
other  matters  of  which  he  wrote  more  definitely. 
And,  besides,  those  letters  which  have  come 
down  to  us  must  be  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  teaching  on  these  matters  which  was  then 
delivered,  compared  with  the  vast  amount  given 
orally  of  which  we  have  no  exact  knowledge.  But 


it  appears  very  clearly  that  they  did  distinctly  dwell 
upon  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  books 
which  they  were  invited  to  consider. 

The  details  of  disposition  varied  in  nearly  every 
church.  It  was  the  leading  principle  that  apparently 
remained  the  same. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  church  at  St.  Savin 
we  find  a  peculiarity  not  often  met  with.  The 
explanation  of  its  presence  is  suggested  by  a 
consideration  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  some  of  the  first  Christian  plans. 
Especially  are  we  informed  by  noticing  the  methods 
which  were  early  adopted  so  as  to  maintain  a 
decent  order  and  necessary  relation  between 
those  of  different  ecclesiastical  standing.  The 
peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  the  first  section 
of  the  plan  at  the  west  end,  comprising  three 
bays.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Abbey  now 
to  indicate  certainly  the  use  for  which  this  was 
intended.  Each  of  the  six  piers  which  support  the 
vault  above  this  division  is  quadruple  on  plan. 
They  differ  thus  from  all  the  other  columns  down 
the  nave  going  eastward,  and  also  from  those 
beyond  the  transept  which  carry  the  vault  above 
the  sanctuary.  The  third  pier  from  the  west  end, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side,  is  much 
larger  than  those  nearer  the  western  entrance. 
And  from  these  larger  piers  arches  are  thrown 
across  the  nave,  and  also  the  aisles  ;  whereas  the 
smaller  piers  support  arches  across  the  nave  only, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  continuous  arcades.  As 
it  is  so  evident  that  they  desired  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  this  portion  of  the  church  and  the 
other,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  a  reason  for 
this  difference.  May  it  have  been  that  they  re¬ 
quired  a  division,  a  place  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
some  who,  if  not  exactly  catechumens  themselves, 
were  regarded  by  the  monks  in  much  the  same 
light  as  these  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  other  features 
of  the  plan  very  much,  since  the  illustrations  will, 
I  hope,  explain  themselves  to  those  versed  in  the 
history  of  church  planning.  There  is  nothing 
which  may  be  called  a  choir  now  in  the  building, 
except  a  congregation  of  small  and  unpretending 
benches  in  the  nave  just  west  of  the  transept.  In 
front  of  the  low  screen  of  stone  separating  the 
sanctuary  from  the  space  below  the  central  tower 
are  two  stone  stairs  leading  down  to  the  crypt 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Savin.  There  are 
openings  by  which  those  who  wished  might  see 
into  it  from  the  level  of  the  nave  floor.  This 
chapel  does  not  now  contain  any  relics,  but  the 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  which  give  a 
history  of  St.  Savin’s  life  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
martyrdom.  There  is  another  small  crypt,  east¬ 
ward  of  this,  which  is  entered  by  steps  from  the 
aisle  round  the  apse.  These  crypts  are  not  to  be 
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compared  in  size,  nor  in  beauty  of  arrangement, 
with  such  others  as  are  to  be  seen  in  St.  Zeno  at 
Verona,  or  St.  Miniato  in  Florence.  They  are  in 
extent  and  form  not  far  removed  from  their 
originals — the  prisons  which  were  often  under  the 
magisterial  dais  at  the  end  of  a  Roman  hall  of  justice. 
The  sanctuary  is  entered  from  the  chancel  aisles 
on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  altar  used 
now  is  poor  and  uninteresting  in  design.  It  was 
made  when  the  building  was  in  the  hands  of  would- 
be  cultivators  not  many  years  ago.  Why  plough 
these  old  gardens  unnecessarily,  and  scatter  rank 
grass  upon  their  lands? 

There  are  two  doorways  in  the  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  which  used  to  open  into  the 
cloisters.  As  these  have  been  destroyed,  one  now 
serves  as  an  entrance  to  some  vestries,  and  the 
other  opens  into  the  market  square ;  so  also  does 
the  western  porch.  The  arrangement  of  the  live 
chapels  at  the  east  end,  round  the  aisle  which 
clothes  the  apse,  is  particularly  beautiful  in  execu¬ 
tion  and  design.  I  he  plan  of  them  is  extremely 
irregular.  I  hey  are  an  early  and  interesting 
example  of  that  form  of  termination  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  so  favoured  throughout  France, 
and  so  splendidly  developed  in  such  buildings  as 
Amiens  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey  at  Westminster. 
All  of  these  arose  from  such  simple  originals  as  the 


little  apse  in  the  basilica  of  San 
Clemente,  or  of  Trajan,  and  the 
minute  tribunes  of  other  Roman 
civil  buildings. 

The  transept,  too,  in  this  church 
is  already  well  marked.  It  is  goft. 
long  inside,  but  only  20ft.  wide. 
These  dimensions  make  the  height 
appear  very  great,  though  it  is 
really  only  51ft.  to  the  crown  of 
the  vault,  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  nave.  Eastward  above  the 
sanctuary  the  height  is  53ft.  The 
total  length  of  the  church  from 
east  to  west  is  256ft.,  and 
the  width  inside,  including  the 
aisles,  is  54ft.  The  span  of  the 
nave  is  20ft.,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  caps 
of  the  arcade  columns  is  33ft. 

All  the  external  design  of  the 
church  is  delightful  in  its  ease  and 
rest.  It  is  an  example  of  mag¬ 
nificent  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
The  impressive  grandeur  of  its 
silent  speech  touches  feeling  far 
more  than  any  of  the  clamorous 
striving  sometimes  called  design. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  simple, 
because  in  revolt  against  the 
pains  of  effort.  It  is  not  the  ease  of  lassitude, 
but  the  result  of  power  restrained.  The  quiet 
windows,  without  pretence,  sit  in  the  walls  of 
plaster-covered  rubble,  to  which  they  are  attached 
by  finished  ashlaring.  Those  which  light  the 
nave  are  high  up  between  the  grim  and  solid 
buttresses,  whose  steady  tops  still  hold  a  piece 
of  corbelling,  or  broken  arch,  on  which  the 
balconies  once  stood  that  held  defending  hands. 
The  tall,  graceful  transept  rises  on  the  north — that 
on  the  south  is  not  so  easily  to  be  seen — and  is  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  broken  line  of  clustered  apses 
at  the  east.  The  play  of  light  against  the  shadows, 
and  the  deepening  shades  so  full  of  colour  on  the 
curving  walls,  moss-grown  and  stained — these  are 
the  recompense  that  a  study  of  Romanesque  build¬ 
ing  in  Southern  France  provides  for  those  who  love 
the  upward  race  of  complicated  Gothic  lines,  and 
the  living  foliage  that  grew  by  the  care  of  a  loving 
carver’s  hand. 

To  wander  by  the  walls  of  such  sincerity  and 
gentle  peace,  beneath  the  sun  of  leaping  spring  ; 
to  sit  upon  the  bridge,  and  hear  the  river  running 
on  its  shallow  bed  against  the  banks  and  piers,  and 
watch  the  sailing  clouds,  the  light  and  shadow 
change,  and  the  pink  buds  bursting  on  the  trees,  so 
eager  to  proclaim  their  life — this  was  happiness. 
And  then  to  quietly  walk  down  between  the  still 
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remaining  cypresses,  where  none  molested  us — 
this  was  to  experience  some  of  those  delights  that 
the  eager  crush  and  impatience  of  repose  have 
largely  swept  away.  The  thickly-wooded  ground 
rose  on  the  right,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  still 
veiled  in  their  dress  of  purple  and  rich  brown, 
clothed  about  their  bones  of  stiff  grey  stems.  From 
behind,  the  abbey  bells  at  evening  echoed  in  the 
air ;  and  from  out  of  distant  haze,  the  river  came 
towards  us  up  the  reach  out  on  the  left  until  it 
fell  in  murmuring  sweep  across  the  sparkling  weir. 

Thus  did  these  designers  lead,  from  the  efforts  of 
fine  artifice,  from  painted  truths  and  dreams,  by 
formal  walls  and  gardening,  to  Nature — living  in  a 
beauty  all  her  own,  without  restraint  of  man,  yet 
under  law. 

Of  the  external  design  of  this  church,  and  its 
relation  to  the  precincts,  we  have  spoken.  But 
now  it  is  with  the  interior  that  we  must  deal.  This, 
though  quiet,  is  rich  and  startling  in  effect,  without 
pretentious  strife  among  the  many  members  that 
are  its  elements.  For  the  influence  of  the  principles 
of  subjection,  ol  subordination,  is  apparent,  and  we 
find  that  they  are  as  necessary  in  the  Arts,  if  we 
would  approach  perfection,  as  they  are  in  the 
administration  of  any  government,  whether  it  be 
in  the  family,  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Church. 


half  section  across  nave. 


hrom  the  west  end  a  number  of  steps  descend 
into  the  nave,  through  a  large  porch,  the  barrel 
vault  of  which  is  covered  with  paintings,  the  subjects 
being  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 
The  walling  above  the  door  which  leads  into  the 
nave  from  the  porch  is  also  painted  with  a 
seated  figure  of  Christ  in  an  attitude  of  bene¬ 
diction.  In  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  columns 
which  carry  the  arcade  is  first  impressively  borne 
on  the  mind  ;  and,  though  we  have  little  sympathy 
w'ith  those  who  would  reduce  the  evident  beauties 
of  proportion  in  Greek  Art  to  fixed  mathe¬ 
matical  systems,  still  we  acknowledge  the  use 
of  some  of  their  methods  when  we  state  that 
four  diameters  and  three-quarters  is  the  spacing 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  nave 
arcade,  and  ten  and  a  quarter  the  height  from  the 
present  floor  to  the  top  of  the  block  abacus.  From 
these  the  eye  soon  passes  to  observe  the  great  appa¬ 
rent  length  from  the  western  steps  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  columns  and  chapels  at  the  east  beyond  the 
transept  and  sanctuary.  Then  the  comparative 
narrowness  of  the  nave,  in  relation  to  the  height 
from  the  floor  of  its  painted  barrel  vault,  is  evident- 
The  aisles  seem  narrow,  being  so  tall  I  hey  are 
barrelled,  and  the  round  arches  of  the  nave  run 
into  them,  forming  diagonal  intersections  in  the 
vault.  This  device  was  then,  no  doubt,  quite  a 
fresh  development,  as  the  aisles  in  so  many 
churches  of  a  like  date  in  Spain  as  wrell  as  in 
France  had  been  covered  by  the  half  barrel.  High 
up  in  the  side  wrnlls,  north  and  south,  centred 
between  the  arcade  piers,  are  the  windows,  very 
simply  splayed  and  having  round  heads.  All  the 
vaulting  and  the  walling  inside  the  building  is 
plastered,  and  on  this  the  colour  decoration  has 
been  done.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
mathematical  precision,  repetition,  and  regularity  in 
the  building.  Similar  parts,  which  perform  similar 
functions,  are  like,  as  one  man’s  nose  or  foot  is  like 
another;  but  they  are  not  so 
nearly  the  same  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  mistakenly  called 
identical.  The  struggle  for 
identity,  in  which  some  revel, 
is  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  a 
sympathetic  expression  in 
the  Arts.  Those  shapes 
which  are  rigidly  uniform 
and  dull,  as  if  from  an  un¬ 
alterable  mould,  cannot 
claim  so  much  interest,  so 
much  sympathy  from  any 
human  instrument,  as  those 
'  things  which  are  impressed 
with  the  touch  of  a  livin 
hand,  and  throb 
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point  with  the  vigour  of  a  manlike  thought.  No  ; 
these  designers  set  out  their  large  dimensions  and 
arranged  the  smaller  parts  thinking  the  while  of  the 
mobility  of  life,  not  the  stiffness  of  cold  death.  The 
arches  from  pier  to  pier  round  the  sanctuary  differ, 
each  from  the  other,  both  in  height  and  span.  The 
plan  of  the  chapels  round  the  apse  of  the  chancel 
is  quite  irregular,  but  not  ridiculously  so.  They 
each  of  them  have  semi-circular  barrel  vaults, 
which  swing  over  and  meet  the  segmental  ends. 
The  columns  all  down  the  nave  have  simply 
moulded  abaci,  and  very  boldly  carved  lower  parts 
to  the  caps.  In  fact,  these  piers  clearly  belong  to  the 
same  stock  as  that  from  which  those  in  St.  Anas¬ 
tasia  in  \  erona  were  derived.  They  are  members 
of  an  earlier  generation,  whose  forefathers  came 
trom  Egypt  and  Greece,  through  Rome.  The  only 
base  visible  to  those  in  St.  Savin  now  is  an  extra 
thickness  of  plaster.  But  in  one  case  where  the 
floor  paving  stones  were  torn  up,  and  some  of  the 
plastering  to  the  columns  removed,  a  large  moulded 
base  was  visible.  It  was  of  the  Classic  type  in 
form,  and,  from  its  size,  indicated  that  the  original 
floor  level  must  have  been  at  least  nearly  2ft. 
lower  than  that  at  present  to  be  seen. 

Before  quitting  our  consideration  of  the  general 
structure,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  briefly  one  or 
two  points  we  have  not  mentioned.  There  is  no 
record  in  the  illustrations,  of  the  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end,  which  rises  over  the  porch  to  a  height 
of  some  three  hundred  feet.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  appears  to  be  entirely  a  restoration  ;  it 
has  been  admirably  done  if  we  consider  it  only 
from  the  builder’s  standpoint — from  that  of  a 
mechanical  constructor.  But,  as  our  particular  object 
was  to  obtain  some  record  of  the  original  fabric, 
we  did  no  more  than  make  skeleton  studies  of  this, 
as  an  example  of  modern  French  masonry.  Of  the 
roofs  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they 
are  admirable  instances  of  sturdy  carpentry — simple, 
but  the  more  worthy  of  notice  for  that  reason. 
I  hat  over  the  bell  tower  is  a  particularly  skilful 
piece  of  work,  with  a  double  system  of  diagonal 
ties  and  struts,  of  which  the  illustrations  give  better 
information  than  can  any  description. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  very  interesting  subject 
of  the  decorations,  by  which  all  these  elementaries 
have  been  made  to  serve  as  volumes  to  tell  other 
tales  than  those  only  of  construction.  It  is  well  to 
read  the  scientific  text-book,  and  to  learn  from  the 
forms  the  lessons  which  history  and  archaeology 
can  teach  us  about  the  period  to  which  this  work 
belongs,  and  of  the  character  of  those  men  by 
whose  efforts  it  was  produced.  But  architecture 
is  a  very  comprehensive  word.  Embracing  as  it 
does  those  things  of  which  we  have  just  told,  it 
comprises  others,  to  the  list  of  which  there  is  no  limit. 

I  he  study  of  colour,  in  relation  to  architecture, 


must  always  proceed  with  constant  reference  to 
those  forms  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  This 
being  so,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  case  of  this 
Church,  to  make  as  complete  measurements  as 
possible  of  the  whole  building,  in  order  rightly  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  various  scales,  whether  of 
colour,  form,  or  the  general  proportions,  which 
together  produced  the  splendid  conception  we  saw. 
Consequently  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  the 
Church  were  made  to  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  place 
in  relation  the  various  parts.  Of  the  painted 
decoration  and  carving  there  are  some  larger  studies. 
These  were  needed  in  order  to  show  the  character 
of  the  work  more  in  detail  ;  to  illustrate  peculiarities 
of  composition,  of  drawing,  and  the  dramatic 
action. 

The  medium  used  seems  to  have  been  tempera. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  materials  used  in 
this  method,  and  the  ground  necessary  for  their  use 
successfully,  is  well  known,  so  we  need  not  discuss 
these  here.  But  the  use  of  this  distemper  is  in¬ 
teresting,  since  it  suggests  inquiries  about  fresco,  of 
which  examples  executed  in  the  ninth  century  remain 
in  Rome.  Temples  in  Nubia,  which  were  conse¬ 
crated  for  use  as  Christian  Churches,  contain  frescoes 
by  hands  of  Byzantine  education ;  and  there  are 
some  still  fresh  in  Abyssinia.  No  doubt  the  Viharas, 
the  monasteries  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Chaityas,  or 
Churches,  may  have  felt  a  similar  influence  through 
the  Nestorians.  From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  dragged  Europe  so  low,  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  true  fresco  was  but  little 
used.  The  forced  migration  of  Greek  monks  gave 
Italy  her  best  early  Christian  mosaics  ;  and  it  was 
from  these  probably  that  the  painters  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  at  St.  Savin  derived  their  very  Byzantine  ideas. 
For  the  great  revival  of  the  mosaic  industry,  after 
its  death  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  had 
just  begun  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
is  to  this  period  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  these  paintings  belong. 

In  this  Abbey  there  are  no  mouldings  whatever 
to  the  arches  of  the  nave  arcades  ;  their  place  has 
been  taken  by  paint.  This  has  not  been  used  as 
an  imitation  of  moulding,  but  in  a  manner  quite 
distinct,  and  having  characteristics  peculiarly  its 
own.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arcades  were  large 
painted  figures  of  the  prophets,  which  are  now  only 
very  faintly  to  be  discerned.  From  base  to  cap  of 
all  the  columns  the  plastering,  which  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  in  parts,  is  covered 
with  a  striped  colouring  set  on  in  spiral  form.  It 
is  not  unpleasant  in  appearance,  but  that  now 
visible  is  a  restoration  painted  over  what  was  there 
originally.  1  he  lines  of  it  are,  we  learn,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  old  were  ;  but  how  far  this  exact¬ 
ness  may  refer  to  the  colouring  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  two  half  columns  on  the  east  sides  of  the  large 
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quadruple  piers  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  were 
richly  covered  with  intricate  patterns  and  figure 
work.  The  spiral  decoration  we  have  mentioned  at 
once  suggests  the  incised  forms  of  a  similar  kind  in 
English  Norman  work,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  This  cut  work,  though  later  in 
date,  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  coloured  in 
continuation  of  tradition.  For  the  link  in  the 
chain,  by  which  the  Arts  developed  since  the  tenth 
century,  was  not  definitely  snapped  until  nearly 
six  centuries  later.  In  the  chancel,  transept,  and 
chapels,  there  is  figure  and  pattern  work  similar  to 
that  on  the  large  piers  in  the  nave.  The  patterns 
mentioned  were  to  be  found  in  great  variety  in 
different  parts  of  the  church. 

Above  the  porch  at  the  west  end,  and  in  the 
tower,  is  a  large  apartment  known  as  the  tribune. 
Its  walls  are  still  covered  with  the  remains  of 
painting  similar  to  that  in  the  nave  and  porch. 

I  hat  of  this  which  can  be  read  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  work  was  rather  later  in  date  than  the 
rest.  One  of  the  subjects  was  evidently  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  Most  of  the  other  work  in  the 
chamber  consisted  of  representations  of  bishops 
and  saints.  The  whole  of  the  long  barrel  vault  in 
the  nave  is  painted.  Except  where  the  painting 
has  been  entirely  lost,  this  is  all  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation.  Story  after  story  from  the  Biblical 
narratives  is  recorded  in  succession.  It  would  do 
the  painter  of  to-day  no  harm  if  he  would  turn  his 
attention  to  some  works  like  this  more  frequently. 

I  hey  are  not  perfect  in  drawing,  and  doubtless  he 
might  suggest  other  combinations  of  colour.  And 
though  there  are  some  painters  who  are  also  de¬ 
signers  and  decorators,  there  are  others  who  are  not. 
And  as  all  who  paint  or  draw  cannot  live  by  doing 
mere  portraits  or  making  pictures  for  show  in 
galleries,  we  may  soon  hope  to  find  a  school  of 
trained  men  appearing,  willing  and  able  to  do  this 
kind  of  work.  Paper-hangers,  plumbers,  gasfitters 
and  decorators,  all  in  one,  have  long  been  before 
that  peculiar  thing  called  “the  public.”  Why  not,  if 
only  in  charity,  relieve  such  professors  of  many 
things  from  some  heavy  burden  ?  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  were  painter-decorators  ;  Tintoretto 
was  a  decorator,  so  was  Giotto,  so  were  the 
mosaicists — of  Sicily  especially.  We  now  have  so 
run  into  the  rut  of  dead  custom  that  many  eyes  can¬ 
not  bear  the  light  of  real  colour  in  decoration,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  in  our  gardens,  or  in  the 
clouds  about  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  But 
we  digress.  There  are  many  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  studying  old  work  like  these  paintings  in 
the  nave.  They  are  perhaps  more  for  a  painter  than 
an  architect  to  grapple  with.  And  if  the  intention 
is  not  merely  to  make  a  painting  of  the  effect, 
but  to  study  the  means  by  which  it  was  produced, 
he  must  note  carefullv  the  colour  scheme  in  its 


general  decorative  appearance.  The  true  relative 
values  of  hue  in  the  different  colours  should  be 
sought  for.  And  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
varying  texture  of  the  painted  ground,  differences 
of  technique,  of  media,  and  any  peculiar  conditions 
of  surface,  should  be  observed,  even  though  it  be 
difficult  to  represent  them.  It  is  upon  details  such 
as  these  that  decoration  of  any  kind  so  largely 
depends  for  a  satisfactory  result.  Quite  as  much 
is  this  so  in  dealing  with  wrought  materials  as 
with  applied  colour.  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  some  new  work  is  due  to  a  disregard  by 
the  craftsmen,  and  those  for  whom  and  with  whom 
they  work,  of  those  methods  by  which  texture  may 
be  obtained. 

The  chancel  is  decorated  in  a  manner  quite  distinct 
from  that  adopted  for  the  nave.  The  height  of  the 
vault  from  the  nave  floor  level  is  greater  by  2ft.  than  it  is 
west  of  the  transept,  and  the  sizes  of  the  parts  are 
much  smaller.  This  and  the  lower  arcade  with 
windows  above  have  claimed  a  difference  in  treat¬ 
ment.  The  surfaces  are  more  divided,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  have  been  dealt  with  as  the  change  in  scale 
seemed  to  require.  This  vault  and  its  half  domical 
termination  above  the  apse  is  decorated  in  a  simple 
conventional  manner.  Whether  it  was  ever  other¬ 
wise  we  cannot  say. 

The  five  chapels  round  the  chancel  aisle  were  all 
of  them  at  one  time  painted,  but  the  decorations 
have  nearly  disappeared.  One  of  the  drawings 
reproduced  will  help  to  convey  some  idea  of  these, 
though  it  contains  no  example  of  the  figure  work  in 
the  central  chapel.  No  old  glass  remains.  The 
pavements  are  mere  flagstones,  laid  without  design. 
A  painted  band  runs  round  on  the  walls  of  the 
aisles  and  transepts  at  about  the  level  of  the 
eye.  It  is  one  of  the  many  decorative  patterns  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  It  appears  to  have 
been  restored,  but,  nevertheless,  represents  a 
similar  decoration  which  had  been  originally  there. 

As  the  reproductions  can  only  slightly  indicate 
the  feeling  of  the  painted  work,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  the  colours  chiefly  used  were  hues  of 
red,  with  green,  and  a  yellow,  subdued  but  fresh 
in  tone  laid  in  flat  tints  without  modelling.  The 
interesting  peculiarity  introduced  among  these  was 
the  extensive  use  of  white,  applied  as  a  very 
definite  feature  among  all  the  colouring.  Some 
of  the  patterns  were  strongly  outlined  with  this. 
In  parts  it  was  used  alone  in  running  lines,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  places  which,  in  other  work,  had  been 
allotted  to  cut  mouldings.  The  illustrations  will 
themselves  best  point  out  further  things.  It  will 
be  better,  then,  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to 
describe  these,  especially  as  comparisons  will 
readily  occur  to  those  who  look  at  them.  The 
only  other  decorations  to  which  we  may  refer 
are  the  wet,  bright  green  patches  which  cluster 
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thickly  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  walling 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave.  The 
presence  of  these  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  level  between  the  nave  floor  and  the 
ground  outside,  the  absence  of  a  vertical  slab  of 
prosaic  asphalte,  and  the  want  of  a  modern  “  damp 
course.’’  It  has  been  said,  by  somebody,  that  “  they 
dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  who  thus  could 
build.”  Perhaps  not,  else  they  would  have  made 
better  provision. 

OPEN  HEARTH: 

The  threatened  revival  of  the  marble 
mantelpiece — that  contemporary  of  the  Brussels 
carpet  and  the  mahogany  wardrobe — will  hardly 
be  taken  seriously  by  those  who  see  the  dominant 
tendency  of  modern  fireplace  Design.  The  best 
work  in  domestic  Architecture  to-day  makes  clearly 
for  the  open  hearth  and  the  visible  brick  chimney 
— the  homely  and  archaic  rather  than  the  solemn 
and  grandiose.  The  interior  “  shell”  of  the  house 
— which  was  so  over-elaborated  by  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  of  builders  as  to  remove  the  living-rooms  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  open  air,  is  now  being 
lightened  and  broken  up  ;  the  fireplace  especially 
being  simplified  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  comfort 
and  immunity  from  smoke.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if 
the  “  return  to  nature”  in  imaginative  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Art  had  distinctly  affected  the  newer  domestic 
Architecture  in  this  way  ;  inclining  us  to  dispense 
with  all  needless  and  tiresome  obstructions  of  the 
air  and  light,  and  to  make  as  simple  and  direct  as 
possible  our  communications  with  the  outer  world. 
Whether  the  fireplace  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
integral  structure  of  a  house — a  wall-cavity  to  be 
treated  as  decoratively  as  may  be — or  whether  it 
be  brought  forward  into  the  room,  and  dealt  with  as 
an  item  of  its  furniture  (in  which  case  wood  seems 
its  most  appropriate  setting),  is  of  course  optional 
to  the  designer,  and  affords  two  distinct  methods 
on  which  he  may  work.  Both  are  legitimate  if 
consistently  followed,  but  the  former  seems  the 
most  natural  and  sincere,  and  lends  itself  better 
to  the  spirit  of  the  modern  dwelling.  Marble 
is  out  of  keeping  with  this  spirit.  It  belongs  to 
the  stately  and  reserved,  the  magnificent  and 
melancholy.  Used  in  large  masses  it  gains  in 
beauty :  it  may  be  admirable  in  the  banquetting 
hall,  but  it  is  chilling  in  the  boudoir,  and  uninspiring 
to  fireside  talk.  Its  tombstone  associations  are 
hard  to  forget,  and  it  can  never  be  a  cheerful 
substance  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  in  our  most 
imaginative  and  impressionable  hours.  The  fire¬ 
place  should  be  the  most  attractive  part  of  a  room  ; 
the  chimney  itself  should  present  a  genial  surface 
to  the  ascending  flames,  and  stimulate  the  fancy 


with  hints  of  a  pleasant  wonder-world  to  which  it 
leads.  The  whole  space  over  which  the  eye 
wanders  in  watching  the  fire  should  wear  a  frank 
and  hospitable  look,  suggestive  of  other  images 
than  that  of  the  unpunctual  sweep.  The  interest 
of  seeing  the  smoke  go  part  way  up  the  chimney, 
instead  of  disappearing  into  a  dreary  hole,  is  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  the  modern  fireplace  ;  and 
the  use  of  simple  bricks,  tiles,  and  light  hoods,  and 
panels  of  wrought  or  hammered  metal  tends  agree¬ 
ably  towards  this  result.  Moreover,  the  best 
designers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  artistic  im¬ 
possibility  of  using  marble  in  conjunction  with 
tiles.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  marble  is  suited 
at  all  to  an  ordinary  dwelling — whether  it  should 
not  be  reserved  for  the  mansion,  the  cathedral,  and 
the  public  hall.  But  if  employed  in  a  fireplace  of 
any  pretensions  to  artistic  design,  it  will  admit  no 
rival  in  surrounding  surfaces  presenting  any  super¬ 
ficial  likeness  to  its  own.  E.  W. 


HE  SILENT,  INVISIBLE  LEADERS  : 


|E  wonder  at  times  if  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  any  branch  of  human  activity 
ever  count  for  more  than  spokesmen 
or  monstrants  of  the  invisible  leaders 
who  work,  silent,  unknown,  and  unacknow¬ 
ledged  ;  the  shapers,  moulders,  placental  intel¬ 
ligences  of  humanity.  There  are  many  who, 
while  achieving  little  themselves,  yet,  by  the  mere 
inspiration  of  their  presence,  stimulate  and  fecundate 
the  receptive  minds  about  them,  and  beget  master¬ 
pieces  in  others.  To  them  is  due  many  a  brilliant 
idea,  though  they  may  have  said  nothing ;  to  them 
many  a  successful  enterprise  owes  its  origin, 
though  they  may  have  known  little  about  it.  From 
them  comes  the  loop-idea  needed  to  link  up  dis¬ 
connected  but  congruous  trains  of  thought  which 
might  otherwise  have  lain  ever  dormant  and  dis¬ 
sociate.  Their  wit  supplies  the  warp  to  the  weft 
of  other  weavers.  Their  spiritual  converse  quickens, 
the  inspiring  breath  proceeds  unceasingly  from 
them.  They  are  not  neglected  by  those  who  owe 
them  so  much.  Only  that  colossal  nescient,  the 
public,  is  unmindful  of  their  presence.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  Art ;  few  try,  indeed,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  germinal  thought  back  to 
the  individual  from  whose  fertile  and  fertilising 
brain  it  sprang.  This  subtle  vitalising  essence, 
proceeding  from  one  or  more  sources,  produces, 
when  the  environment  is  favourable,  schools  of  a 
particular  time  or  place.  Like  pollen,  the  germs 
of  thought  are  caught  and  carried  by  the  veering 
spirit,  and  laid  up  in  the  ovaries  of  innumerable 
souls.  H.  W. 
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MICKLEGATE  HOUSE,  YORK. 

A  N  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  HOUSE 

/\  IN  YORK:  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

/— %  EXTINCT  BOURCHIER  FAMILY : 

WRITTEN  OF  BY  GEORGE 

BENSON. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  York  was  the 
chosen  capital  of  the  leading  families  of  that 
county,  and  at  the  assizes,  races,  and  during  the 
winter,  when  roads  were  bad  and  highwaymen 
bold,  the  York  assemblies  were  full  and  brilliant. 
The  city  was  dimly  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  few  in 
number  ;  watchmen  were  scarce,  so  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  parties  to  be  attended  by  torch-bearers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  stepped  out  of  their 
sedans  and  crossed  the  threshold,  the  footmen 
quenched  their  torches  under  capacious  extin¬ 
guishers  that  hung  on  either  side  of  the  doorway 
from  twisted  and  curved  wrought  iron  brackets. 
At  this  period  many  of  the  principal  county  families 
built  for  themselves  houses  in  the  city.  I  hese  red 
brick  houses,  embellished  with  stone,  having  clas¬ 
sical  stone  doorways  and  pedimented  roofs,  were 
protected  from  the  then  unflagged  and  roughly 
paved  streets  by  wrought  iron  railing. 

Micklegate  House,  the  York  home  of  the  ancient 


and  now  extinct  family  of  Bourchier  of  Bening- 
brough  Hall,  has  now  ceased  to  be  used  for  residen¬ 
tial  purposes,  and  as  it  was  the  largest  family  house 
and  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  fashionable 
social  life  of  the  city  during  the  past  and  present 
centuries,  we  purpose  giving  a  brief  notice  with 
views  of  its  principal  decorative  features.  Its 
designer  seems  to  have  been  John  Carr,  then  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
been  employed  as  a  stonemason  on  work  for  Sir 
Lionel  Pilkington,  and  also  at  Bretton  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Beaumonts  ;  he  afterwards  came  to 
York,  and  Micklegate  House  appears  to  be  one  of 
his  earliest  works.  He  designed  the  Grand  Stand 
about  the  same  time,  and  its  success  brought  him 
an  extensive  city  and  county  practice.  Micklegate 
House  consists  of  basement  and  three  stories,  has 
a  frontage  of  6oft  and  a  depth  of  50ft.,  with  a 
garden  behind  125ft.  long,  terminating  in  an 
imposing  alcove,  at  the  back  of  which  are  the 
stables,  affording  accommodation  tor  a  dozen 
horses,  and  entered  from  the  back  street  known  as 
Toft  Green. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  red  bricks,  relieved 
by  stone  quoins,  strings,  and  arch-keys,  finished 
with  a  well-proportioned  wood  cornice,  having 
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pediment  over  the  central  part.  The  rain-water 
was  carried  from  the  roof  by  lead  rectangular 
conductors,  secured  to  the  brickwork  by  wide 
lead  straps  bearing  the  family  crest,  whilst  the 
lead  heads  were  of  elaborate  workmanship  and 
bore  i._m.  ,  the  letters  standing  for  Bourchier,  John 
and  Mildred,  his  wife.  The  front  fall  pipes  have 
been  replaced  by  iron,  but  the  back  elevation  still 
retains  the  old  lead  ones,  one  of  which  conveys 
the  rain-water  into  a  lead  tank  5ft.  4m.  long  and 
3ft.  high,  the  front  and  sides  being  richly  orna¬ 
mented  ;  the  design  of  the  upper  portion  has 
evidently  been  taken  from  some  Jacobean  orna¬ 
ment  which  has  adorned  the  pews  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  churches,  whilst  the  lower  deep 
ornament  is  Gothic  tracery,  forming  interlaced 
panels  inclosing  winged  cherub’s  heads  and  the 
family  crest,  also  the  initials  and  date  as  on  fall 
pipes.  There  is  another  smaller  quadrant  lead 
tank  to  the  stables  similarly  treated.  These  richly 
adorned  lead  tanks,  showing  what  the  artistic 
plumber  was  capable  of  doing,  are  the  only 
examples  existing  in  York. 

The  front  area  is  protected  by  wrought  iron 
railing  with  hammered  heads,  separated  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  standards  filled  in  with  graceful  scroll 
work,  the  curved  returns  to  doorways  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  elaborate  hammered  ironwork  and 
the  entrance  protected  by  a  pair  of  beautiful 
hand  gates  finished  with  scroll  work  of  elegant 
design,  the  whole  forming  an  admirable  example 


ground  plan 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 

of  the  art  of  the  smith.  The  entrance  hand  gates 
are  the  only  ones  remaining  in  the  city. 

A  door  qift.  wide  leads  into  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  well  lighted  by  a  window  and  fanlight  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter  the  oil  lamp  was  in¬ 
geniously  arranged— it  is  now  converted  into  the 
gas  lamp.  The  walls  are  plastered  and  finished 
with  an  enriched  entablature,  the  cornice  having 
mutules  and  guttae,  with  egg  and  tongue  ornament 
beneath ;  the  frieze  is  plain,  and  the  architrave 
below  is  ornamented,  and  contains  narrow  bead 
with  alternating  triple  pearls.  The  ceiling  is 
panelled,  the  centre  one  curved  at  angles  is 
enclosed  within  another  having  semi-circles  in  the 
centres  of  the  two  ends ;  two  spandril  panels  at 
each  end  complete  the  rectangle. 

To  the  left  is  the  dining-room,  lighted  by  three 
windows  to  the  street,  whilst  opposite  the  doorway 
is  a  corresponding  one  filled  in  with  a  mirror 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  apartment. 
Long  panels  enclosed  by  a  bold  bolection  mould 
surmount  the  dado,  the  whole  being  finished  with 
a  carved  modillioned  cornice.  The  chimney-piece 
is  white  marble,  the  shelf  edge  carved,  with  eg4 
and  tongue  ornament  under,  and  fluted  mantle 
resting  on  fluted  consoles  ;  the  overmantel  panel 
contained  an  oil  painting  of  a  lady,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  carved  oak  representing 
flowers  and  fruit  stuck  on  the  panelling.  Painted 
portraits  in  oval  frames,  hung  here  and  there  on 
the  panels,  gave  the  required  completeness  to  the 
decorative  features.  An  idea  of  the  doorway  with 
its  elaborately  carved  entablature  may  be  obtained 
from  the  illustration. 

The  library  looks  on  to  the  garden  and  has  its 
long  panels  surmounted  by  smaller  ones,  the  whole 
being  finished  with  a  dentilled  cornice ;  the  book¬ 
case  doors  have  squares  formed  at  the  angles 
if  feet  and  midway  of  the  sides,  these  being 
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connected  by  diagonal  bars.  The  chimn,ey-piece  is  of 
wood,  enriched  with  egg  and  shell  design;  the  over¬ 
mantel  possessed  a  large  oil  painting  of  Bening- 
brough  Hall  in  the  past,  showing  buildings  enclosing 
three  sides  of  a  courtyard,  and  depicting  the  owner 
returning  from  hunting.  The  windows  contain  two 
painted  glass  panels  of  favourite  dogs,  “Rover” 
and  “Dick,”  with  date  1756;  between  the  windows 
is  a  well  designed  pedimented  mirror  frame. 

The  spacious  staircase  is  five  feet  wide,  protected 
by  handsome 
carved  and 
moulded  bal- 
lusters,  three 
to  each  step  ; 
plain,  twisted 
and  fluted 
repeated,  as 
seen  in  the 
view  showing 
landing. 

The  beau¬ 
tiful  pedi¬ 
mented  door¬ 
ways  to  the 
reception- 
rooms  are  set 
in  thick  walls, 
the  doorway 
frieze  being 
crowded  with 
superb  orna¬ 
ment.  An  en¬ 
riched  entab¬ 
lature  of  the 
Corinthian 
order  com¬ 
pletes  the 
wall.  T  h  e 
ceiling  has 
ornamental 
panels  filled 
in  with  charm¬ 
ing  designs  ; 
the  centre 
one  is  a  circje 
enclosing  the 

g  U  i  1  1  O  C  h  e  STAIRCASE  AND  LANDING,  M I CK LEGATE  HOUSE. 

ornament, 

surrounded  by  the  egg  and  tongue  mould,  and  also 
by  a  row  of  dentils.  The  interior  of  the  circle  has 
a  centre  flower  bounded  by  a  floral  design  conven¬ 
tionally  treated.  Outside  the  circle  the  four  span- 
dril  panels  are  occupied  with  grotesque  heads, 
small  round  panels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  circle 
contain  busts  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  respec¬ 
tively,  the  panels  with  curved  ends  on  either  side 
are  filled  with  a  floral  design  with  stems  twisted 


over  the  moulding  and  continued  to  the  bust  panels. 
The  three  panels  over  the  landing  are  shown  in  the 
view.  The  window  on  the  half-paces  has  a  half- 
round  arch  with  panelled  soffit,  resting  on  what 
may  be  described  as  the  Grecian  Ionic  entablature 
and  caps  above  fluted  pilasters. 

The  drawing-room  has  a  magnificently  enriched 
ceiling,  forming  one  panel,  with  delicately  worked 
angle  and  half-way  side  ornaments,  the  angle  ones 
having  heads  depicting  the  four  seasons,  whilst  the 

centre,  of  ex¬ 
quisite  work 
and  design, 
surrounds  a 
dog  rousing  a 
cockerel.  The 
marble  chim¬ 
ney-piece  is 
beautifully 
sculptured 
with  pen¬ 
dants,  fes¬ 
toons,  and  a 
basket  of 
flowers  and 
fruit,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  steel 
grate  of  a 
simple  but 
elegant  de¬ 
sign,  as  seen 
in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The 
glass  -  lustred 
chandelier, 
quaint  furni¬ 
ture,  pictures, 
large  mirrors, 
marble-top¬ 
ped  tables, 
resting  on 
curved  gilded 
legs  between 
each  window, 
with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and 
valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  old 
china  dis¬ 
played  all  over  made  this  a  charming  and  attractive 
apartment.  Sliding  doors  separated  this  room  from 
the  adjoining  one — w'hen  opened  they  made  one 
room  57ft.  long  by  19ft.  wide  ;  by  means  of  large 
mirrors  at  either  end  the  length  was  apparently 
increased  to  the  dimensions  of  a  very  long  gallery; 
it  was  lighted  by  seven  windows  from  Micklegate. 

Over  the  library  was  the  best  bedroom,  another 
long  panelled  chamber  finished  with  a  dentilled 
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cornice.  A  view  is  given  of  the  chimney-piece 
with  its  magnificent  carved  overmantel,  the  paint¬ 
ing  which  occupied  the  panel  having  been 
removed. 

A  bedroom  or  retiring-room  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  landing.  The  walls  of  this  room  are 
plastered  above  wood  dado,  and  finished  with 
an  enriched  wood  entablature  2ft.  deep — that  is, 
one-sixth  the  height  of  room  ; 
the  cornice  has  its  modillions 
twice  carved,  the  upper  part 
with  egg  and  tongue ;  the  frieze 
is  curved  in  section,  but  plain  ; 
the  architrave  is  carved. 

The  chimney-piece  is  wood  : 
a  beautifully  carved  mould 
deeply  undercut  surrounds 
marble  slips,  the  shelf  has  its 
edges  carved,  with  bed  mould 
beneath  with  ornament  having 
the  egg  spaced  and  dentilled 
under.  The  centre  of  mantel 
is  carved  with  a  large  shell, 
and  the  shelf  is  supported  by 
trusses.  A  number  of  old-time 
portraits  (silhouettes)  adorned 
the  walls. 

On  the  second  floor  a  wide 
corridor,  having  a  number  of 
figures  on  pedestals,  gave 


access  to  bedrooms  on  either 
side.  .Some  of  the  chambers  were 
completely  panelled,  others  with 
wood  dados  only.  From  the 
windows  at  the  back  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  is  obtained  and  the 
“  White  Horse  ”  of  the  Hamble- 
ton  Hills  seen. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the 
attic  bedrooms. 

A  side  entrance  from 
Micklegate  led  to  the  kitchen, 
the  range  being  provided  with 
a  jack  and  also  a  spit;  a  long 
clock  by  the  celebrated  maker, 
Hindley,  of  York,  stood  oppo¬ 
site.  The  dresser  was  formed 
in  recess  of  wall,  and  one  of 
the  rack  shelves  was  filled  with 
pewter  plates.  A  passage  led  to 
the  scullery  and  the  servants’ 
yard,  with  path  to  the  stables. 
From  the  stairs  adjoining  the 
kitchen  the  basement  was 
reached.  It  is  vaulted  with  brick¬ 
work,  and  contained  the  larder, 
wine  and  beer  cellars,  coal  stores, 
and  wash-house.  By  means  of  a 
force  pump,  rain-water,  collected  in  a  large  cistern 
in  the  area  at  back,  was  propelled  to  a  cistern  in  the 
attic  for  purpose  of  flushing.  Although  this  was 
supplanted  by  water  from  the  city  company’s  main, 
the  old  apparatus  was  disconnected  and  left. 

The  Bourchiers  of  Beningbrough  had  their  town 
residence  in  Micklegate  for  several  centuries,  but 
the  old  house  gave  place  about  1750  to  the  present 
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months,  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  house  was  occupied  bv 
Miss  Crompton  Stansfield,  of 
Esholt  Hall,  near  Shipley. 
Recently  the  house  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Robert  Crompton, 
and  is  now  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co., 
wholesale  druggists  of  York. 
The  furniture,  old  china,  family 
and  other  paintings  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  residue  sold 
by  auction. 


K 


NOWS  WHAT 
LIKES:” 


IT 


AN  ALCOVE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


FROM  A  SKETCH  BY  C.  L.  BRIERLEY. 


The  strong  infection  of 
spirituality  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
writings  upon  the  subject  of  Art,  and  his  custom 


dwelling,  erected  by  John  Bourchier,  Esquire,  the 
last  male  representative  of  that  illustrious  house. 
He  married  Mildred,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Richard  Roundell,  Esquire,  of  Hutton  Wansley, 
near  Marston  ;  they  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  very  young  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lane,  only  son  of  the  then  Lord  Bingley.  She 
did  not  long  survive  her  marriage,  and  the  Hon. 
R.  Lane,  having  married  a  second  time,  died  in  his 
father’s  lifetime  without  issue.  Mr.  Bourchier  died 
at  Bath  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  ;  his  body  was 
taken  to  Beningbrough  and  interred  at  the  parish 
church  of  Newton-on-Ouse.  In  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  dated  Aug.  25,  1753,  he  bequeaths  to  his 
wife,  Mildred,  his  new-built  house  in  Micklegate. 
His  widow,  who  was  always  styled  in  York 
Madame  Bourchier,  survived  her  husband  nearly 
forty  years,  and  died  in  Micklegate  House  in  1796. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bourchier,  the  Beningbrough 
estate  passed  to  Mrs.  Earle,  only  child  of  his  uncle, 
Ralph  Bourchier,  a  physician  in  London.  Mrs. 
Earle  had  two  sons,  who  died  unmarried  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  parents.  At  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Earle,  in  1827,  aged  eighty-eight,  Beningbrough 
passed  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Dawnay, 
and  Micklegate  House  passed  into  possession  of 
Joshua  Crompton,  of  York,  who  married  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Wm.  Rookes  and  Ann,  his 
wife  (heiress  of  Robt.  Stansfield,  Esquire,  of 
Bradford,  who  purchased  in  1755  Esholt  Hall  or 
Priory).  Micklegate  House  has  been  success¬ 
fully  occupied  by  their  daughters,  Lady  Herries, 
Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Henrietta  Crompton,  and 
Mrs.  O’Reilly,  who  died  in  1884;  since  then  there 
has  been  no  settled  tenancy.  From  April,  1887, 
to  March,  1889,  Mr.  Love  occupied  the  house 
whilst  alterations  were  made  at  his  residence  at 
Hawkhills,  Easingwold ;  and  during  the  winter 


of  building  his  fervid  appreciation  and  denuncia¬ 
tion  upon  an  ethical  basis,  and  of  according  to 
the  soul  as  a  factor  in  artistic  creation  what  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  intellect  and  the 
senses,  has  led  to  some  strange  vagaries  among  a 
certain  class  of  writers  who,  when  they  touch 
incidentally  upon  the  field  of  Art  criticism,  are 
wont  to  call  upon  their  feeling  only,  rather  than 
upon  knowledge  or  experience,  to  direct  their  taste. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  find  such  a  thoughtful 
writer  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  betrayed  into  this 
judicial  error.  It  is  in  the  introductory  chapter  to 
his  well-known  book  on  “Tennyson”  that  the 
passage  occurs.  After  a  lengthy  definition  of 
beauty,  which  is  set  in  the  form  of  a  description 
of  the  ways  in  which  beauty  will  affect  the  morals 
through  the  feelings,  rather  than  the  intellect 
through  the  senses,  this  extraordinary  passage 
follows  :  “  This  creation,  this  representation  of  the 
beautiful,  is  Art,  and  the  most  skilful  representation 
of  the  ugly — that  is,  of  anything  which  awakens 
either  repulsion,  or  base  pleasure,  or  horror  which 
does  not  set  free  and  purify  the  soul,  or  scorn 
instead  of  reverence,  or  which  does  not  kindle  in 
us  the  desire  of  reproduction  of  it  that  we  may 
stir  in  others  similar  emotions  to  our  own — is  not 
Art  at  all.  It  is  clever  imitation,  it  is  skill,  it  is 
artifice — it  is  not  Art.  It  is  characteristic  of  an 
age  which  is  writhing  under  the  frivolous  despotism 
of  positive  science  that  the  accurate  and  skilful 
representation  of  things  and  facts  which  are  not 
beautiful  is  called  Art.  .  .  .” 

This  passage  of  Mr.  Brooke  is  an  affirmation, 
an  asseveration  musically  and  enticingly  worded, 
of  that  besetting  vice  of  complacent  ignorance 
of  the  general  public  that  “  knows  what  it  likes. 
He  supports  the  attitude  of  the  simple  bourgeois 
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who  buys  the  Christmas  supplement  to  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  in  the  cause  of  Art,  and  candidly 
admires  its  brilliant  sticky  surface,  and  the 
undoubted  blueness  of  the  little  girl’s  eyes, 
and  realism  of  the  little  dog’s  brass  collar.  The 
picture,  no  doubt,  sets  free  and  purities  the 
bourgeois’  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  family,  and  it  is 
right  and  good  that  it  should  exist  to  that  end,  but 
as  Art  it  is  contemptible  in  comparison,  as  an 
extreme  instance,  to  the  Art  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  which,  I  make  bold  to  say,  has  never 
loosed  anyone’s  soul  nor  yet  purilied  it.  I  positively 
dislike  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  drawings,  and  that 
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word  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  high  artistic 
achievement.  For  black  lines  on  white  paper  to 
be  able  to  awaken  ghostly  horror  and  sinister 
dread,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  finished  Art,  and 
Mr.  Beardsley  is  so  subtle,  and  yet  so  unfailing  in 
conveying  what  he  intends,  and  so  convincing  in 
his  strangely  sinister  compositions,  that  his  work 
can  only  rank  as  a  very  high  Art,  even  if  we  choose 
to  think  it  a  contemptible  one. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley  was  cited  as 
being  the  most  extreme  that  might  readily  occur  to 
one;  but  if  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  quote  from 
less  unusual  types  for  the  disillusionment  of  those 
I  2 


who  think  as  Mr.  Brooke  would  have  them,  let  the 
French  school  of  the  presentative  Arts  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Let  us  instance  the  sculptures  of  such  men 
as  MM.  Paul  Loiseau  and  Emmanuel  Fremiet. 
The  former  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  ’95  his 
Esclave  empoisonne,”  the  latter  in  the  same  year 
his  “  Orangs-outang  et  sauvage  de  Borneo.”  M. 
Loiseau  showed  in  scientific  and  logical  detail 
the  nude  body  of  a  dead  youth  contorted  in  the 
last  convulsions  of  agonised  death.  His  back  is 
curved  like  a  bow,  his  rigid  fingers  still  seem 
tearing  his  breast,  his  tongue  is  protrudent,  and 
the  deadly  tension  of  nerve  and  muscle  horribly 


and  wonderfully  rendered.  The  cold  stone  empha¬ 
sises  the  horribleness  of  death  and  agony — the 
fair  youth  stiff  and  hideous.  There  is  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  morbid,  there  is  the  deeper  mystery, 
and,  beyond  some  intangible  lesson  to  us,  it  does 
not  set  free  and  purify  the  soul  ;  but  the  Art  of  it 
is  supreme.  Nor  does  M.  Fremiet’s  Sculpture 
touch  our  souls.  It  depicts  a  huge  ape  strangling 
a  man.  It  is  merciless.  The  group  awakens 
a  vivid  terror  of  the  brute,  a  fascination  at  this 
awful  mercilessness  ;  it  attracts  for  every  other 
reason  than  any  which  lies  near  about  the  soul. 
Yet  the  Art  of  it  is  magnificent.  H.  B.  C. 
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P.R.A. :  VIEWED  MAINLY  FROM 
ITS  DECORATIVE  SIDE:  BY  F. 
HAMILTON  JACKSON  :  PART 
THREE. 

When  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  Slade  Professor 
a  studio  was  provided  in  which  he  might  carry  on 
his  own  work,  while  giving  the  necessary  super¬ 
vision  to  the  students  who  were  working  in  the 
schools,  and  several  of  his  important  pictures  were 
painted  there.  The  large  “  Andromeda,”  commis¬ 
sioned  on  Sir  John  Millais’  recommendation  by 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  and  “  More  of  More  Hall  ’’ 


rapery  cast  down  on  the  rock  at  her  right,  aiid  we 
also  give  a  drawing  made  for  the  female  figure  in 
“  More  of  More  Hall.”  These  two  pictures  were 
painted  for  the  billiard-room  at  Wortley  Hall ;  and 
subsequently  two  others  were  commissioned  for  the 
decoration  of  the  same  apartment,  “Atalanta's 
Race,”  painted  in  1876,  which  was  the  picture 
which  secured  his  election  as  full  R.A.,  and 
“Nausicaa,”  painted  two  years  later.  The  plan  of 
the  room  is  a  sort  of  Greek  cross,  the  door  being  in 
one  of  the  arms,  the  ends  of  the  other  arms  being 
occupied  by  fireplaces,  over  one  of  which  is  inserted 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  by  the  president’s 
hand.  The  billiard  table  stands  in  the  centre  of 
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(painted  in  two  months),  for  the  same  patron,  were 
both  completed  at  University  College,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  pieces  of  Perseus’  armour  about  when  I 
first  went  there,  made  of  millboard  and  sheet  brass, 
plentifully  studded  with  large  brass  drawing  pins. 
But  as  the  schools  overflowed  he  gave  up  his  own 
studio  and  removed  his  painting  things  to  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  where  he  was  then  living,  feeling  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  should  be  considered  rather 
than  his  own  convenience. 

We  shall  reproduce  two  studies  for  the  “  Andro¬ 
meda,”  one  for  the  head,  and  the  other  of  the 


the  cross,  and  above  it  the  ceiling  rises  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  a  clerestory  of  tinted  glass.  The 
two  side  arms  are  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre 
(the  long  way  of  the  billiard  table),  and  have  sky¬ 
lights  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  four  pictures  are 
placed  in  couples,  facing  each  other  on  the  side 
walls  of  these  two  arms,  above  settles,  so  that  they 
are  very  well  lighted  and  can  be  studied  to  great 
advantage. 

Sir  Edward  occupied  the  post  of  Director  for  Art 
at  South  Kensington  for  seven  years— from  1875  to 
1882.  It  is  cause  for  wonder  that  he  was  able  to 
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hear  the  routine  of  official  life  so  long,  a  routine 
which  consumes  so  much  valuable  time  each  day, 
and  of  which  the  ordinary  public  knows  nothing ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  astonishment  that, 
after  some  years  of  this  life,  and  finding  that  his 
time  for  painting  grew  less  and  less,  and  that  he 
must  ultimately  either  give  up  his  post  or  resign  all 
hope  of  painting  pictures,  he  chose  the  former. 

Not  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  fruitless. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  drawings  which 
gain  prizes  and  medals  now  with  those  which  were 
successful  in  doing  so  twenty  years  ago  to  see  how 
far  the  changes  which  he  initiated  have  brought  us. 
The  influence  of  the  fresh  outside  examiners  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  these,  as  payment 
by  results  means,  for  the  teachers,  working  to 
please  the  examiners,  and  the  variety  in  subject 
and  freshness  of  treatment  which  are  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  old  hide-bound  South 
Kensington  designs,  are  the  direct  result  of  this 
new  outside  influence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is 
almost  a  danger  of  falling  into  another  defect  now, 
the  straining  after  strangeness  of  effect,  which 
seems  to  run  through  the  designs  produced  lately ; 
a  mannerism  almost  as  fatal  and  offensive  as  that 
which  it  replaces. 

When  he  took  office  a  high  stipple  produced 
with  the  point  of  the  chalk  was  the  mode  of  work 
which  found  most  favour  with  both  teachers  and 
examiners.  He  substituted  the  stump  for  the  point 
almost  at  once,  holding  that  the  students  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  time  over  mere  manipulation,  and 
that  more  masculine  drawings  were  likely  to  be 
produced  by  this  mode  of  working.  He  also  altered 
the  system  upon  which  the  payments  to  schools 
were  calculated,  with  the  object  of  stopping  the 
waste  of  the  students’  time  in  producing  one  or 
two  very  highly-finished  drawings  in  the  year,  which 
was  what  the  Art  masters  of  that  day  advised  the 
students  to  do — naturally — as  their  incomes  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  number  of  highly-finished  drawings 
sent  up  in  April.  1  remember,  when  I  was  a 
young  student  in  one  of  the  Government  schools, 
how  the  students  would  settle,  as  soon  as  the 
drawings  had  gone  in,  what  figure,  or  bust,  or  piece 
of  ornament  it  might  be,  they  would  labour  at 
during  the  next  twelvemonth  !  And  how  portions 
of  the  model  were  rubbed  out  and  re-drawn 
over  and  over  again,  till  neither  student  nor  master 
felt  absolutely  sure  whether  any  part  of  the  drawing 
was  right  or  not,  and  all  freshness  of  impression 
and  life  had  vanished!  This  loss  of  time  and 
energy  Sir  Edward  wished  to  prevent  by  the 
changes  which  he  made,  and  he  also  felt  that  a  test 
examination  gauged  the  progress  of  the  school 
better  than  an  examination  of  drawings  in  which  the 
students  might  have  had  a  good  deal  of  assistance. 

He  was  living  at  Shepherd’s  Rush  between 
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1870  and  1882,  since  which  date  his  studio  has 
been  at  The  Avenue,  Fulham  Road,  where  he 
rented  two  at  the  time  that  he  was  making 
the  design  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  painting  “  The  Queen  of  Sheba,” 
both  of  which  works  will  be  referred  to  in  their 
place.  While  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  and  South 
Kensington  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  works. 
The  water-colour  of  “  Hisculapius  taking  a  thorn 
out  of  the  foot  of  Venus  ”  was  painted  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  though  the  oil  picture  came  from  the  South 
Kensington  studio,  and  “  Atalanta”  and  “Nausicaa” 
were  painted  in  the  same  place.  “  Atalanta,” 
indeed,  was  begun  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  several  of  the  Slade  students  assisted 
in  the  underpainting  of  the  background  figures,  by 
way  of  giving  them  experience  in  actual  work  on  a 
large  scale — a  proceeding  which  was  more  to  their 
advantage  than  to  that  of  the  picture,  and  gave  Sir 
Edward  more  work  than  he  would  have  had  without 
their  assistance  !  Sir  Edward’s  other  employments 
had  prevented  him  from  working  at  it  as  closely  as 
he  could  have  wished,  and  I  remember  how  hope¬ 
less  it  seemed  on  the  Sunday  before  sending-in  day 
that  he  could  ever  pull  it  together  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition.  Still,  when  it  appeared  on  the  walls 
the  miracle  had  been  accomplished.  “  Nausicaa,” 
a  reproduction  of  the  oil  sketch  for  which  is  given 
on  page  51,  appeared  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  and 
completed  the  decoration  of  Lord  Wharncliffe’s 
billiard-room  when  it  was  placed  in  position  ;  and 
in  this  year  Sir  Edward  served  on  the  jury  in  the 
Fine  Art  Section  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris,  for  which  he  received  the  diploma  of  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  is  the  lot  of  most  Artists  to  fluctuate  from 
expectation  to  disappointment — happy  expectation! 
so  stimulating  and  bracing  to  the  imagination 
when  there  is  question  of  a  great  undertaking,  and 
all  the  powers  are  on  the  alert  to  make  the  scheme 
as  perfect  and  complete  as  may  be,  both  in  its 
meaning  and  in  its  effect — and  disappointment, 
which  is  so  multiform,  when  either  the  scheme 
which  appears  to  the  Artist  so  striking  and 
effective,  which  expresses  his  meaning  and  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  so  well,  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
patron,  or  when,  perhaps,  the  latter  finds  that  he 
has  begun  to  build  without  sufficiently  counting 
the  cost,  and  asks  the  former  to  cut  out  this  and 
reduce  that,  until  his  poor  idea  shivers  half  naked, 
and  he,  scarcely  recognising  it,  no  longer  cares 
whether  it  be  carried  out  or  not.  Or  when  the 
patron  suddenly  changes  his  mind  and  decides 
that  this  which  was  to  be  mosaic  shall  be  paint, 
and  in  this  other  thing  bronze  shall  replace  marble, 
and  so  forth — changes  which  mean  little  to  him, 
but  to  the  Artist  mean  reconsideration  of  his 
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design  from  the  beginning.  Or,  finally,  when  the 
commissions  come  from  public  bodies,  which  in 
the  course  of  years  change  their  personnel ,  so  that 
the  scheme  which  was  approved  by  one  set  of  men, 
and  put  aside  for  a  short  time,  to  be  carried  out, 


are  among  his  best  and  most  thoughtful  creations, 
and  I  now  group  together  various  works  and 
projects  for  important  works  in  fresco  and  mosaic, 
which  are  not  well  known  to  the  public  generally, 
for  no  account  of  any  man’s  work  can  claim  to  be 


FRESCO  AT  ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH, 
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perhaps,  in  the  next  financial  year,  is  shelved  by 
their  successors  and  remains  in  the  incomplete 
shape  of  a  sketch. 

Sir  Edward  has  suffered  these  disappointments 
on  several  occasions;  not  at  all  because  his  schemes 
were  unsuitable,  or  his  designs  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion,  but  principally  from  the  last 
reason  given  above.  But  some  of  these  schemes 


complete  which  leaves  out  of  consideration  those 
things  which  he  designed  and  would  have  carried 
out,  had  not  circumstances  prevented  him  from 
doing  so. 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  South  Dulwich, 
stands  just  over  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  under 
Sydenham  Hill,  into  which  the  main  line  trains  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  vanish, 
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and  from  which  they  reappear,  heralded  by  clouds 
of  steam  and  smoke.  The  station  of  Sydenham 
Hill  is  quite  close  to  the  church,  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  for  any  Londoner  who  has  half  a  day  to 
spare,  and  the  desire  to  study  English  frescoes,  to 
run  down  to  the  place  and  see  the  one  which  Sir 
Edward  painted  there  in  1872-73 — on  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  11.  A.  Palmer,  who  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  then  vicar,  and  who,  1  believe,  provided 
most  of  the  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Church. 

It  is  buon  fresco ,  which  means  that  it  was  painted 
upon  the  plaster  while  wet,  and  almost  without 
retouchings,  except  that  the  inscription  below  was 
added  after  the  plaster  was  dry.  It  lills  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  a  blind  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  behind  the  choir  stalls,  and  is  continued 
rather  below  the  springing,  terminating  a  little 
above  the  back  of  the  seats.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church, 
and  represents,  in  the  upper  part,  St.  Stephen  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  moment  when  he  cried, 
“  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son  of 
man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.”  Below 
is  a  sort  of  predella,  with  figures  on  a  smaller  scale, 
representing  the  next  scene  in  the  tragedy,  when 
the  saint  was  dragged  to  his  death,  flanked  at 
either  end  by  a  figure  of  a  seated  angel,  above  one 
of  whom  (who  holds  a  crown  of  thorns)  is  a  label 
bearing  the  words,  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,” 
continued  above  the  other  (who  holds  aloft  a  crown 
of  glory)  w  ith  “  And  I  w  ill  give  thee  a  crown  of 
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life.”  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
border  of  bay  leaves  following  the  line  of  the  arch, 
except  at  the  bottom,  wdiere  is  written,  “  And  they 
ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  cast  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  stoned  him.” 

It  has  faded  a  little  in  places,  and  here  and  there 
the  colour  has  scaled  off  a  little,  though  the  surface 
appears  perfectly  sound  w'herever  it  can  be  got  at 
to  be  examined.  The  scaling  is  principally  in 
dark  colours,  such  as  dark  hair  in  shadow  ;  and  the 
blues  have  gone  a  little  in  patches,  suggesting 
accidental  damage  rather  than  failure  of  the 
material,  though  some  of  the  heads  have  a  little  lost 
their  expression,  apparently  from  a  slight  efflores¬ 
cence.  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  the  fresco  per¬ 
fectly  preserved,  and  to  have  been  able  to  cite  it 
as  proving  that  the  medium  might  be  considered 
permanent  in  the  English  climate  (for  I  knew  that 
Sir  Edw  ard  had  taken  great  care  over  both  material 
and  technique),  but  I  fear  that  one  can  hardly  yet 
assert  that  with  truth.  We  give  a  photo-reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  and  a  study  for  one  of  the 
executioners,  with  some  of  the  draperies  belonging 
to  them,  on  which  may  be  seen  a  drawing  of  the 
ribs  and  raised  arm  drawm  from  the  skeleton, 
showdng  again  how7  determined  he  was  always  to 
entirely  comprehend  everything  which  he  had  to 
represent.  He  painted  in  fresco  two  figures  of 
gardeners  from  the  background  of  the  predella, 
enlarging  the  scale  a  good  deal,  so  that  he  might 
be  quite  sure  how  the  medium  would  behave,  which 
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were  shown  at  the  “  Dudley  ”  at  this  time,  and  now 
hang  in  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones’s  hall.  I  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  colour  of  this  fresco  as  a 
sort  of  guide  to  assist  in  realising  the  intended 
effect  in  the  schemes  for  more  important  works  of 
decoration,  of  which  a  description  immediately 
follows. 

The  high  priest’s  underdress  is  white,  his  robe 
purple,  and  the  drapery  thrown  over  his  chair  is 
green.  The  two  priests  who  stand  by  him  are 
clad,  the  one  in  a  blue  underdress  with  an  orange 
sash  and  a  green  overdress,  the  other  in  dark  blue 
and  purple.  St.  Stephen’s  underdress  is  white,  his 
dalmatic  a  pale  violet,  embroidered  with  gold,  lined 
with  blue.  The  figures  between  the  two  groups, 
commencing  with  that  one  nearest  to  the  high 
priest,  are:  (i.)  Red  turban,  green  underdress,  and 
blue  robe  ;  (ii.)  green-blue  robe,  orange-red  under¬ 
dress,  yellow  scull  cap  ;  the  figures  seen  over  these 
have  purple  and  blue  veils,  and  dresses  of  two  reds. 
The  figures  behind  St.  Stephen  are :  lakey-red 
underdress,  green  lined  with  yellow  robe  ;  for  the 
most  prominent  figure  green-grey  with  grey  robe, 
and  green  veil.  The  marbles  are  all  white  or 
yellowish,  and  the  colour  of  the  strip  of  carpet  is 
alternate  chevrons  of  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  green, 
all  rather  pale,  with  a  pattern  over  them  principally 
dark  blue.  In  the  predella  the  angel  on  the  left  is 
clad  in  pale  blue  shot  with  gold — the  other  in  pale 
red  shot  with  gold.  The  door  of  the  city  is  green- 
blue  ;  the  soldiers  have  orange  tunics  and  blue 
corslets,  with  strips  of  leather  hanging  from  them. 
The  clothes  on  the  ground  are  purple  and  yellow- 
green — the  figure  standing  by  them  has  green  gray 
under-dress,  with  a  robe  of  lakey-red.  The  scanty 
draperies  of  the  other  figures  are — (i)  blue  with 
yellow  loin  cloth,  (ii)  white  loin  cloth,  (iii,  iv,  &c.) 
blue,  purple,  green-blue,  yellow-green,  red,  with 
scarves  of  bright  red  and  blue ;  and  the  figure  at 
the  right  has  a  red  cap.  The  flesh  is  all  of  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  cast,  the  only  real  carnations 
being  in  the  two  angels.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
work,  measuring  about  9ft.  by  8ft. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  1868  he  was  sent  to 
Venice  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities  to 
study  the  mosaics  in  San  Marco,  preparatory  to 
making  a  sketch  for  the  decoration  of  the  semi-dome 
of  the  Lecture  Theatre  in  that  material.  He  made 
a  sketch  in  oil,  using  with  it  Parris’s  marble  medium, 
which  gives  a  “  fresco  ’’-like  surface,  upon  a  model 
made  to  scale,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  after  a  long  sojourn  in  his 
studio,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities,  we 
are  able  to  give  two  photographs  taken  from  it, 
one  showing  the  right  and  the  other  the  left  side 
of  the  composition.  The  coloration  is  warm  and 
rich,  as  may  be  realized  from  the  description  of  the 
fresco  just  given ;  the  prevailing  hues  being  oranges, 
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yellows,  warm  reds  and  purples,  and  rich  greens, 
many  of  them  as  if  the  stuffs  were  shot  with  other 
colours. 

The  design  consists  mainly  of  figures  arranged 
on  a  sort  of  architectural  theatre,  so  as  to  group 
themselves  naturally  on  different  levels.  Around 
the  base  of  the  semi-dome  is  a  series  of  throne-like 
seats,  in  which  are  seated  the  figures  of  typical  great 
men.  Above  them,  on  a  raised  platform,  are 
symbolic  figures,  and  above  these  there  are  groups 
on  either  side,  backed  by  an  ornamented  wall,  while 
in  the  centre  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  five 
niches  decked  as  for  festival  with  garlands,  and 
tenanted  by  other  symbolical  figures.  A  frieze 
runs  round,  binding  niches  and  ornamented  wall 
together,  while  higher  still  there  is  a  band  of  three 
pictures  surrounding  the  summit  of  the  semi¬ 
dome,  which  is  filled  by  a  golden  sun,  from 
which  rays  stream  to  a  starry  border,  between 
which  and  the  sun  are  symbols  of  the  Earth  and 
moon — or,  perhaps,  of  the  new  and  full  moon, 
summer  and  winter. 

The  figures  around  the  base  are  (reading  from 
the  spectator’s  right)  Herodotus,  above  whom  is 
the  Muse  of  History,  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  above 
whom  are  two  figures  with  a  drawing-board, 
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consulting  together,  who  symbolise  Geometry  and 
Mechanics.  Then  comes  Plato,  with  Philosophy 
deep  in  study  above  him.  Next  is  Homer,  above 
whom  broods  the  Muse  of  Poetry.  In  the  centre 
sits  Michael  Angelo,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
Phidias,  and  on  the  other  by  Ictinus,  the  Architect 
of  the  Parthenon  ;  above  them  a  fine  group  of 
three  ligures,  symbolising  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  but  which  might  be  thought  to  be  the 
Fates  without  any  very  great  effort  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Then  comes  Beethoven,  with  the  figure  of 
Music  above  him.  Then  Shakespeare,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy;  then  Galileo, 
attended  by  Astronomy  ;  then  Titian,  robed  as  a 
Venetian  Senator;  and,  finally,  a  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  religious  habit  reading  a  book,  but  without 
a  name,  who  has  another  somewhat  similar 
figure  above  him,  and  may,  perhaps,  symbolise 
Theology. 

The  central  niche  is  filled  by  a  symbolic  tree, 
with  a  fountain  at  its  base  ;  a  child  climbs  up  to 
pick  the  fruit — perhaps  from  the  tree  of  (l  know¬ 
ledge.”  In  the  niche,  to  the  spectator’s  left  of  it, 
Truth  stands  naked,  but  unashamed,  unveiling 
herself ;  a  youth  kneels  and  kisses  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  The  next  niche  holds  a  seated  winged 
figure,  who  bends  forward  to  whisper  secrets  into 
the  ear  of  another  kneeling  youth.  This  should  be 
Inspiration,  Imagination.  On  the  other  side  is 
first  a  seated  figure  holding  a  mirror  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  gives  a  burning  lamp  to 
a  youth  who,  standing,  holds  it  aloft,  perhaps  before 
starting  on  the  race  in  which  it  will  be  passed,  still 
flaming,  from  hand  to  hand,  till  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  body  of  Artists  shall  be  vivified  by  the 
united  presence  of  Truth  and  Beauty  ;  surely  a 
symbol  most  suitable  to  a  theatre  where  successful 
students  receive  the  prizes  gained  by  their  labours. 
Beyond,  is  a  seated  figure  teaching  two  children. 
Below,  on  this  side,  a  group  of  young  men  read  and 
discuss  ;  on  the  other,  another  group  listens  to  a 
poetess  who  sings  to  the  cithara.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  fine  a  scheme  never  got  further  than  the 
sketch  stage,  but  in  England  important  works  are 
often  undertaken  by  the  authorities  with  so  much 
care  and  circumspection,  and  with  so  many  tenta- 
tives  that,  as  in  this  case,  the  original  impulse 
lacks  sufficient  vigour  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  began  seriously  to  think  about 
the  decoration  of  the  Cathedral,  several  tentative 
schemes  were  considered.  Mr.  Watts  designed 
figures  to  fill  two  of  the  spandrils  at  the  base  of  the 
dome,  which  were  executed  in  mosaic,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Burges  was  asked  to  design  a  scheme  for  the 
complete  decoration  of  the  dome,  to  replace  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  paintings — which  never  got 
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further  than  the  stage  of  an  Academy  exhibition 
drawing,  in  which  state  it  may  be  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  in  the  Chapter  House  used  for  meetings. 
There  was  in  existence  a  design  of  Alfred  Stevens’ 
for  the  general  decoration  of  the  dome,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  satisfactory  result  might  be  obtained 
by  commissioning  Sir  Edward  to  work  out  the 
scheme  (he  being  allowed  to  make  certain  alterations) 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton, 
who  was  to  design  subjects  to  fill  certain  circular 
spaces  which  were  arranged  for  in  the  design.  The 
posthumous  collection  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  winter  contained  his  picture,  “  The  sea  gave  up 
her  dead,”  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  insisted  upon  a  section  of  the  whole 
work  being  executed  full  size,  so  that  it  might  be 
fixed  in  its  proper  position,  with  a  view  to  judging 
what  would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  whole 
when  completed  ;  and,  although  Sir  Edward  pro¬ 
tested  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  from  a  small  piece,  he  had  to 
give  way,  with  the  result  that  the  scheme  was  not 
carried  out,  although  it  was  a  very  fine  one,  as  I 
shall  prove  by  quoting  from  his  own  description  of 
what  he  proposed  to  do — written  in  1882. 

The  alterations  to  be  made  in  Stevens’  scheme, 
as  suggested  at  first,  were  simply  to  alter  the 
subjects  filling  the  large  circular  panels  and  the 
seated  figures  below.  Stevens  had  only  designed 
one  half  of  the  dome,  and  in  this  half  had  illustrated 
Old  Testament  history,  beginning  with  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  clear  what  his  intentions  had 
been  with  regard  to  the  other  half.  The  part 
designed  covered  about  the  same  period  as  that 
illustrated  by  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
the  seated  figures  below  were  also  taken  from  Old 
Testament  history.  The  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  subjects  were  unsuitable  for 
the  dome,  and  agreed  to  a  scheme  by  which  subjects 
from  the  book  of  Revelation  should  be  substituted, 
and  the  eight  figures  of  prophets  seated  below 
should  be  replaced  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
the  bishops  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  But 
the  general  arrangement  of  Stevens’s  design  was 
to  be  retained,  and  this  was  as  follows  : 

The  dome  was  divided  into  eight  sections  by 
what  may  be  described  as  ribs,  which  answered  to 
the  eight  blocked-up  windows  in  the  drum  of  the 
dome  below.  In  each  of  the  spaces  between  these 
ribs  were  two  large  circular  panels,  respectively 
about  20ft.  and  14ft.  in  diameter,  the  one  below 
being  necessarily  the  larger,  and  in  these  panels 
the  subjects  were  contained.  The  ribs  were  built 
up  of  figures  and  architectural  forms ;  above  each 
pedestal  which  formed  the  base  were  seated  three 
magnificent  nude  figures,  each  group  differing  from 
the  others,  but  each  a  complete  and  compact  com¬ 
position,  agreeing  with  all  the  others  in  perfect 
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symmetry  and  harmony  of 
line  and  proportion.  These 
groups  were  Michael-Angel- 
esque  in  character,  and  in  Sir 
Edward’s  opinion  were  as 
line  as  anything  done  by 
Michael  Angelo  himself  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  or  elsewhere — 
very  high  praise  from  a  man 
who  esteems  the  work  of 
that  master  so  highly  as  does 
Sir  Edward.  These  nude 
figures  supported  a  kind  of 
canopy,  in  front  of  which  was 
a  small  medallion  connecting 
the  largest  panels  laterally. 

This  canopy  became  the 
base  for  another  group  of 
angels,  standing,  who  again  supported  another 
canopy  and  medallion,  above  which  was  another 
angel,  seated,  who  supported  the  cornice.  It 
was  these  ribs,  with  their  figures,  which  Sir 
Edward  was  to  execute  from  Stevens’  sketch 
design,  completing  the  other  half  of  the  dome 
Irom  similar  designs  of  his  own.  It  was  thought 
by  the  Committee  that  the  nude  figures  were 
inappropriate,  and  that  it  was  a  grave  fault 
in  the  composition  that  living  figures  should 
support  a  mass  of  Architecture,  which  suggested  a 
perpetual  acrobatic  feat;  so  they  were  abandoned, 
and  in  their  place  Sir  Edward  proposed  to  set 
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groups  of  saints  on  earth,  each  accompanied  by  an 
angel,  intended  to  illustrate  some  text  from  one  of 
the  Psalms  of  Praise  ;  while  Stevens’  groups  of 
chained  and  struggling  figures  above  were  re¬ 
placed  by  groups  of  three  angels  singing  praises, 
alternating  with  groups  of  martyrs.  Above,  in 
place  of  the  angel  supporting  the  cornice,  were 
put  two  youthful  cherubs,  seated  and  singing  (in 
the  style  of  the  old  Italian  pictures),  while  in 
a  circle  above  all,  which  runs  round  under  the 
lantern,  were  placed  the  four-and-twenty  elders 
who  surround  the  throne,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
lantern  itself  the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  surrounded  by 
the  four  evangelistic  beasts  ;  thus  making  a  con¬ 
sistent  scheme  for 
•all  the  figures  out¬ 
side  the  panel  sub¬ 
jects,  beginning  at 
the  top  with  the 
Lamb  to  whom  praise 
is  sung,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  downwards 
in  proper  order  of 
progression  through 
the  four  beasts,  the 
four  and  twenty 
elders,  and  angels 
and  martyrs,  to  the 
Saints  on  Earth  re¬ 
ceiving  inspiration 
from  angels,  and 
finally  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  who  are 
the  embodiment 
of  Christ’s  Church 
on  earth,  with  St. 
John  as  the  central 
figure. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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^“^N  STORY  IN  STONE: 

I  WOULD  like  to  discover  a  fulcrum 
whereon  one  might  move  the  architectural  mind 
on  the  subject  of  storiation.  By  the  architectural 
mind  I  mean,  firstly,  the  client  who  commissions  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  architect  who  devises.  Would 
that  we  could  stir  up,  in  the  ordinary  British 
mind,  a  desire  for  (and  a  willingness  to  pay 
for)  somewhat  more  of  story,  or  meaning,  in 
the  decorative  carving,  mosaic,  moulded  work, 
or  painting  applied  to  the  office  and  shop 
fronts  that  we  see  as  we  pass  along  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  It  need  not  cost  more  than 
the  unmeaning  but  elaborate  foliage  and  curly 
mouldings  that  so  often  break  the  repose  of  a 
street  front,  and  testify  to  poverty  of  thought ;  but 
committees  and  individuals  are  alike  timid  and 
nervous  about  what  the  well-known  old  lady  will 
say,  and  collectively  or  singly  they  prefer  the  path 
of  safe  incoherency  or  stupidity.  However,  the 
success  (and  there  is  nothing  that  succeeds  so  well 
as  success)  of  such  interesting  experiments,  as  the 
sculpture  by  Mr.  Thornycroft  in  the  City,  or  the 
terra-cotta  frieze  by  Mr.  Creswick  over  the  hat- 
shop  at  the  West  End,  should  stimulate  others 
to  ask  of  their  architects  that  spaces  should 
be  provided  for  such  storiation  in  all  new 
buildings.  Architects  also  might  use  fewer 
panels  of  mere  ornament,  and  in  their  stead, 
make  provision  for  decorative  work  which,  in 
addition  to  giving  variety  and  making  bands,  and 
masses,  of  light-and-shade  or  “  texture,”  shall  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  give  him 
something  to  think  about.  The  trade  or  business 
carried  on  in  the  building — some  contemporary 
event,  e.g.,  a  jubilee  of  any  kind,  a  little  bit  of 
national  or  local  history,  the  preservation  of  some 
antiquarian  record,  even  an  accident  occurring 
during  the  execution  of  the  works,  eg.,  the  “  Dig 
awa’  boys,  I’m  no  dead  yet  ”  at  Edinburgh,  each  of 
these  is  worthy  of  commemoration  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  all  would  tell  their  story  to  those  who 
come  after.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this 
phase  of  storiation  ;  but  time  does  not  suffice,  and 
I  have  elsewhere  introduced  it  (imperfectly,  as  I 
well  know).  Mosaic  might  be  much  more  frequently 
introduced  in  the  panels  and  friezes  now  left  in 
decorous  but  uninteresting  plainness.  It  has  one 
advantage  over  sculpture — that  it  gives  colour ; 
and  the  splendour  of  gold  grounds  would  light  up 
the  dinginess  on  the  south  side  of  many  of  our  east 
to  west  thoroughfares.  It  is  also  more  independent 
of  bright  light  and  serene  hours  than  relief  work  ; 
and  would  be  therefore  more  useful  in  the  gloomy 
corners.  But — Colour  and  Relief :  Mosaic  and 
Sculpture — both  are  necessary  ;  and  both  will  be  felt 
to  be  valuable  adjuncts  in  our  exterior  Architecture. 
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I  would  plead,  then,  for  more  storiation  ;  that  its 
educational  function  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
client;  and  its  artistic  value  be  felt  by  the  architect. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  or 
difficult  to  arrange  and  execute  schemes  of 
storiation  which  shall  be  suitable,  or  at  least  not 
incongruous  on  all  kinds  of  buildings;  foi  when  the 
scheme  is  arranged,  i.e.,  the  subjects  for  illustration 
are  set  down  in  connected  order — then  there  are 
mosaic  workers,  like  Spence,  and  relief  workers 
in  numbers,  like  Roscoe  Mullins,  who  could  execute 
all  that  might  be  demanded  from  them  to  make  our 
highways  Deautiful  with  colour. 

H.  H.  S. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FIRE  ON  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE:  AFTER  THE  COM¬ 

MUNE:  THE  RUINED  PALACES 
OF  PARIS:  PART  THREE:  BY  R. 
PHENE  SPIERS,  F.S.A. 

ST.  CLOUD. 

The  early  history  of  the  site  of  the  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud  is  buried  in  obscurity ;  its  proximity  to 
Paris  and  the  commanding  position  it  holds  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seine  suggest  its  being  frequently 
occupied  as  a  vantage  ground  by  successive  con¬ 
querors,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  its  site  was  occupied  by 
important  mansions.  Under  Francis  I.  fetes  were 
frequently  given,  and  Henri  II.  is  said  to  have  built 
a  country  seat  there  in  1556.  In  one  of  the  man¬ 
sions  (the  country  seat  of  an  Italian  banker  named 
Gondi,  built  about  1577)  Henri  III.,  the  last  of  the 
Valois  line,  was  stabbed  on  the  1st  August,  1589, 
by  the  monk,  Jacques  Clement.  During  the 
regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  St.  Cloud  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repose,  broken  up,  however,  in  1649, 
when  the  mansions  there  were  frequently  pillaged. 
In  1658  Hervard  received  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarin  in  the  mansion  formerly  owned  by 
Gondi,  and  in  the  same  year  the  whole  site  of  the 
present  park,  and  the  properties  thereon,  were 
acquired  by  Louis  XIV.  The  nucleus  of  the  Palace 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  mansion  of  Gondi, 
but  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  retained  by  the 
King  is  not  known.  The  names  of  three  Architects 
are  connected  with  its  rebuilding :  Girard,  Le- 
pautre,  and  Mansard — the  latter  probably  only 
because  of  the  roof  (which  bears  his  name)  over  the 
side  wings.  Girard  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  employed.  Subsequently,  however,  Lepautre* 
prepared  designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  centre 

*  Attributed  to  Girard  in  the  last  article. 
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portion  at  the  rear  of  the  Court  of  Honour  (No.  9), 
containing  the  principal  entrance  hall  and  grand 
staircase,  and  on  the  first  floor  the  state  reception 
rooms.  To  Lepautre,  also,  must  be  ascribed  the 
two  wings  ;  that  on  the  left  containing  the  Royal 
residence.  Both  these  wings  were  of  less  elevation 
than  the  central  portion,  and  from  the  similarity  of 
their  design  it  would  seem  that  the  wing  on  the 
right  hand  side  was  also  intended  as  a  residence, 
possibly  for  the  officers  of  the  Court.  Subsequently, 
however,  further  reception-rooms  were  required 
and  the  first  floor  and  the  attics  were  converted 
into  long  galleries,  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Salon  d’ Apollon,  contained  the  celebrated  paint¬ 
ings  by  Mignard,  which  were  executed  by  him 
on  a  barrel  vault  ceiling,  carried  up  into  the 
Mansard  roof.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  Baltard,  who  points  out  that  the  principal 
advantage  offered  by  the  comparatively  small 
height  was  that  it  allowed  the  paintings  to  be 
properly  seen. 

St.  Cloud,  however,  is  best  known  to  the 
Parisians  for  its  beautiful  park,  the  greater  portion 
of  which,  covering  nearly  tooo  acres,  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  cascades  and  fountains 
rival  in  attraction  those  of  Versailles.  In  the 
month  of  September  a  great  fair  is  held  in  the 
grounds  for  three  weeks,  which  is  largely  attended, 
especially  on  Sundays.  The  fair  is  held  in  the 
lower  part,  by  the  side  of  the  Seine,  and  the  ground 
rises  behind  to  the  tableland  above,  laid  out  in 
walks  and  avenues  and  planted  with  trees.  From 
the  higher  ground  many  fine  views  of  Paris  can  be 
obtained.  At  the  highest  point  before  the  war, 
used  to  exist  a  tower  called  the  “  Lanterne  de 
Diogene,”  really  a  copy  of  the  well-known  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  This  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  siege,  as  it 
commanded  too  good  a  view  of  Paris  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

In  1855,  when  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  visit  to 
Prance,  Her  Majesty  resided  in  the  palace.  The 
palace  was  destroyed  accidentally  by  a  shell 
from  Mont  Valerien  in  October,  1870.  and  after 
standing  as  a  ruin  for  many  years  was  pulled  down 
in  1892.  The  second  drawing  of  St.  Cloud  was 
taken  from  the  service  staircase  looking  across  the 
grand  staircase,  the  steps  and  landings  of  which  are 
hidden  under  the  accumulation  of  fallen  debris. 
The  iron  ribs  are  the  skeleton  of  the  Mansard  roof 
over  the  service  staircase. 

SALLE  DES  PAS-PERDUS,  PALAIS  DE 
JUSTICE. 

The  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus,  burnt  in  1871,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  built  by  St. 
Louis,  and  in  which,  up  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  kings  of  France  received  the  ambassadors  and 


held  their  great  banquets.  This  hall  was  burnt  in 
1618,  but  the  fine  and  lofty  crypt  under  it  was 
uninjured  ;  and,  in  fact,  exists  to  the  present  day. 
Immediately  after  the  fire  of  1618,  De  Brosse,  the 
Architect  of  the  Luxemburg,  was  employed  to 
design  a  new  hall,  which  was  completed  in  1622, 
and  thenceforth  became  the  Salle  des  Pas- 
Perdus  of  the  Paris  Law  Courts.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  the  hall  were  280ft.  long  by 
88ft.  wide,  and,  just  as  the  banqueting  hall  of 
the  palace  had  been  divided  down  the  centre 
by  a  range  of  eight  piers,  with  coupled  shafts, 
so  in  De  Brosse’s  wrork  a  similar  number  of  piers 
carrying  arcades  and  decorated  with  flat  Doric 
pilasters  and  entablature  over,  were  provided  to 
carry  the  barrel  vault  of  the  two  divisions, 
which  measure  54ft.  up  to  soffit  of  vault  ;  except 
for  its  size  and  simplicity  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  design.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  above  this  hall,  and  resting 
on  the  haunches  of  the  stone-barrel  vault,  a  triple 
range  of  vaulted  chambers  in  brick  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  archives  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
(These  vaults  and  their  traces  are  seen  in  all  the 
three  drawings  reproduced.)  Shortly  before  the 
war  of  1870  signs  of  weakness  were  noticed  in  the 
great  stone  vaults,  owing  probably  to  the  immense 
weight  of  the  records  deposited,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  take  off  this  weight  by  inserting  iron 
girders  resting  on  the  external  walls  and  the 
central  piers  and  carried  above  the  stone  vaults. 
This  work  had  been  commenced,  and  the  three  west 
bays  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  the  scaffolding 
required  to  raise  the  girders  in  their  place.  This 
scaffolding  was  fired  by  the  Communists,  and  caused 
the  total  destruction  of  the  vaults  of  these  three 
bays. 

DRAWINGS. 

The  first  drawing  is  taken  from  the  N.W.  angle* 
of  the  hall,  and  the  arcade  on  the  right  is  the 
second  from  the  south  end.  It  was  pulled  down 
shortly  after  I  made  my  drawing,  and  some  of  the 
girders  were  still  resting  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  second  drawing  is  taken  from  the  north  side 
again,  but  further  east.  The  gap  shows  the  arch 
taken  down.  The  colours  on  the  walls  here  were 
of  the  most  beautiful  description,  the  result  of  the 
calcination  of  the  stone  by  timber  fires,  and  without 
the  disintegration  which  water  thrown  on  would 
have  caused. 

The  third  drawing  was  taken  from  the  S.W.  angle, 
and  that  shows  best  how  the  girders  were  twisted 
like  ribbons  in  the  fire.  Whilst  this  drawing  was 
in  progress,  the  vault,  in  the  distance  on  the  left 
of  the  drawing,  was  being  destroyed. 

*  The  hall  ran  east  and  west,  and  the  three  bays  destroyed  by  the  fire 
were  those  at  the  west  end. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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FRIEZE  IN  RAISED  PAPER. 

ON  THE  DESIGN  AND  DESIGNERS 
OF  THE  VICTORIAN  REIGN :  P.Y 
GEO.  C.  HAITE,  R.B.A.,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
DESIGNERS:  PART  TWO. 

My  recollection  of  these  old  designers  is  a  sad, 
albeit  pleasant,  one.  My  first  remembrances  are 
interwoven  with  the  sound  of  the  rubber  down 
and  the  smell  of  tracing  paper  ;  and  I  recall  how  I 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  perch  on  a  stool  by  my 
father’s  side  while  he  worked,  as  my  own  child 
delights  to  do  now.  During  the  first  sixteen  years 
of  my  life  (my  father  died  ere  I  was  that  age)  I  saw 
most  of  the  leading  designers  of  those  days.  I 
recall  how  particular  they  were  in  their  dress ;  how 
reserved  and  quiet  in  their  demeanour.  Their 
ideas  would  be  very  old-fashioned  now,  I  fear. 
They  were,  as  a  class,  remarkably  exclusive — un¬ 
obtrusive,  often  poor,  and  always  very  proud — 
qualities  which  may  doubtless  evoke  our  admiration j 
but  may  account  for  the  lack  of  recognition  they 
and  their  work  received.  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
not  altogether  failed  in  my  mission  if  I  only  recall 
the  names  of  those  neglected  workers,  whose 
forgotten  graves  are  to  be  found  in  the  village 
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churchyard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
upon  whose  labours  and  efforts  so  much  of  the 
stupendous  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  is 
erected. 

In  their  time,  as  already  mentioned,  there  was 
no  national  recognition  of,  support,  or  sympathy 
with,  British  design.  The  public  possessed  no  taste 
based  upon  reason  or  knowledge.  The  worship  of 
foreign  goods  had  become  an  established  fetish  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  best  designs  bv 
British  designers  were  introduced  here  as  of  French 
origin.  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  native  work 
possessed  no  character,  but  was  frankly  imitative 
of  foreign  work,  with  which  we  had  no  real  sym¬ 
pathy.  Every  shopman  decorated  his  windows 
with  goods  labelled  “  French  patterns,”  “  French 
fashions,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  manufacturers,  who 
should  and  might  have  fought  against  it,  accepted 
and  pandered  to  it,  thus  retarding  a  national  ex¬ 
pression  of  design,  and  preventing  the  designers 
of  those  days  from  taking  delight  in  their  work — in 
the  expression  of  their  own  taste — and  disgusting 
them  with  a  calling  which  only  a  sincere  love,  and 
exceptional  devotion,  could  have  enabled  them  to 
acquire  proficiency  in.  So  keen  was  this  disgust 
and  disappointment,  that  my  father  declared,  over 
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and  over  again,  that  nothing  would  persuade  him 
to  allow  me  to  follow  design  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  and — consistent  with  that  position — refused 
me  the  most  elementary  information  or  assistance. 
He  recognised  that  they  were  the  slaves  of  the 
fashion  of  the  hour,  the  style  of  a  season,  and  the 
middle  man  who — reaping  all  the  benefits,  he  could 
afford  to  be  indifferent — blew  hot  or  cold  as  the 
market  demanded,  and  insisted  upon  the  adoption 
of  his  own  views.  It  would  be  as  instructive,  as  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted, 
to  trace  the  decadence  of  design  and  the  sacrifice 
made  in  obedience  to  fashion.  One  example 
in  the  shawl  trade  will  suffice.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  how  the  same  designer 
who  created  this  cashmere  pattern,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Design  apart  from 
its  workmanship,  was  compelled  to  vitiate  his 
taste,  and  to  set  his  judgment  at  defiance  by 
executing  B,  thus  humbling,  if  not  degrading,  his 
Art,  and  markings  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  indeed,  but  in  a 
modified  way,  goes  on  at  the  present  time.  The 
young  designers  are  often  persuaded  by  the  most 
plausible  arguments  to  outrage  the  true  principles 
of  T )esign,  and  destroy  its  fitness  by  the  introduction 
of  some  meritricious  feature  or  novelty  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  should  attract  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  score  off  a  rival.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  large  manufacturer  of  cretonne  showed 
me  with  pride,  a  design  he  had  procured  for  a 
chintz  for  furniture  covering  or  window-curtains, 
representing  birds’  eggs,  in  natural  colours — sug¬ 


gestive  enough  without  further 
comment. 

Deliberately,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  giving  some  wit  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  no 
article  on  Art  could  be  written 
without  reference  to  the  ’51 
Exhibition,  I  am  going  to  allude 
to  it,  because,  if  it  did  nothing 
more,  it  is  surely  fair  to  record 
that  it  brought  before  the 
public,  by  comparison,  the 
lamentable  condition  of  our 
own  work.  A  great  deal  of 
immediate  good  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  to  be  expected ;  for, 
although  the  conviction  may 
have  been  brought  home,  and 
doubtless  was  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  public  as  a  body 
were  not  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
They  were  very  much  like 
the  child  at  its  first  panto- 
mine,  bewildered  more  than 
delighted,  but  it  was  unquestionably  the  first  note 
to  awaken  dormant  energy. 

We  must  also  gratefully  recognise  that  the 
sympathy  shown,  and  the  personal  interest  taken 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  gave  the  first  great  impetus 
to  the  forward  movement,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
having  gone  astray  for  a  time,  has  never  ceased  to 
make  progress.  And  although  we  may  have  had, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  question  the  methods 
adopted  by,  and  doubt  the  benefits  derived  from, 
the  National  Schools  of  Design,  the  inauguration  of 
the  same  and  their  existence  has  on  the  whole  been 
educational,  and  has  kept  before  a  few  of  the 
leading  workers  the  necessity  for  effort,  while  the 
collection  of  Art  treasures  at  Kensington  has,  to 
our  designers  and  artisans,  been  of  inestimable 
value. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  just  now  about  the 
formation  of  a  national  collection  of  British  paint¬ 
ings,  to  mark  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  and  with 
such  I  am  in  sympathy,  but  what  is  to  be  said  for 
the  claim  of  Design?  We  have  no  permanent 
gallery  of  Designs  or  collection  of  examples  for 
reference  by  Manufacturer  or  Student. 

It  can  be  scarcely  a  matter  for  wonder  that  while 
all  other  professions  have  advanced,  Design  for  so 
long  made  little  progress.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
made  any. 

No  one  who  has  only  a  great  principle  at  heart, 
and  no  personal  aims  to  advance,  cares  to  court 
either  being  snubbed  or  ignored ;  but  one  must 
be  prepared  to  risk  both  in  approaching,  as  I 
propose  to  do,  the  authorities  on  this  question  of 
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a  national  collection  of  designs.  The  suggestion 
may,  however,  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves, 
and  the  anomaly  removed— that,  whereas  Science, 
Literature,  Medicine,  Botany,  and  the  Arts  of 
Architecture  and  Painting  have  their  collections 
and  institutes,  a  national  collection  of  pattern  Design 
does  not  exist. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  sought  to  compare 
the  position  of  Design  and  designers  of  sixty  years 
ago  with  that  of  to-day;  and  have  ventured  to  give 
expression  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  may  have  been 
some  of  tin  causes  for  its  unsatisfactory  position 
then  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
The  subject  is  one  destined  to  be  brought  even 
more  prominently  before  us  in  the  near  future  than 
it  has  of  late,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  awakening 
to  the  advantages  of  leading  the  van  in  Design  and 
decorative  Art  expression,  and,  apart  from  its 
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aesthetic  and  educational  aspect,  or  even  its 
commercial  value,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
the  greatest  national  educational  importance. 

Design  has  been  ignored  and  neglected  by 
public  and  State  alike,  although  possibly  not 
thinkingly  or  intentionally,  yet  it  has  often 
been  the  medium  by  which  its  sister  Arts 
have  benefited. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  claims  of  Design  as  a  distinct 
phase  of  Art  expression  should  be  proclaimed 
and  must  be  recognised  ;  especially  as  the 
Artists  of  to-day  are  desirous  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  designers,  while  the  designers  them¬ 
selves  have  been  so  long  denied  the  right  to 
the  title  of  Artist.  While  in  the  past  the 
ready  and  ungrudging  recognition  given  to 
painting,  and  the  possible  honours  accruing 
from  its  pursuit,  robbed  Design  of  many  of 
its  most  promising  workers,  the  Art  of 
Design  is  now  being  recruited  from  painters 
and  sculptors  ;  but  the  advantage  to  Design 
is  not  to  be  immediately  derived,  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  of  such,  having  only  received 
training  for  pictorial  Art,  find  their  first 
essays  in  Design  very  closely  allied  to  failure. 

We  must  rely  upon  the  steady  advance  in 
public  taste  and  judgment.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  such,  the  expression  which  Pugin 
and  Talbot  gave  to  their  furniture  fabric,  and 
ornament  generally,  although  pregnant  with 
what  we  claim  as  national  characteristics,  and 
which  should  and  does  appeal  to  educated 
judgment,  lias  either  been  ignored  or  posi¬ 
tively  disliked  by  the  public. 

Their  designs  were  pronounced  ugly, 
crude,  and  unfinished.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  this  term  lack  of  finish  has  not  been 
responsible  for.  It  really  meant  that  their 
work  was  simple  and  fit.  Crude  and  angular 
meant  solid  and  constructional.  Public  opinion, 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  created  by,  and  was 
based  upon,  a  vitiated  taste  which  had  itself  been 
created  by  those  who  for  years  had  supplied  it 
with  the  cheap  Naturalesque  French.  There,  in 
the  excess  of  elaboration,  they  could  see  something 
for  their  money ;  the  instinctive  desire  of  the 
British  to  get  quantity  and  not  quality,  a  desire 
which  doubtless  still  exists,  and  to  which  even  our 
manufacturers  are  not  indifferent. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
a  true  Victorian  expression  of  Design  and  applied 
Art,  by  a  process  of  advance  and  lapse,  from  the 
Naturalesque  French  and  its  periodical  recurrence 
sandwiched  between  the  Gothic  of  Pugin,  Talbot, 
and  Burgess ;  and  the  Japanesque  influenced  by 
E.  W.  Godwin,  Dresser,  and  Silver ;  the  Mediaeval 
of  William  Morris  and  Brophy;  the  semi-Classic  of 
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Lewis  Day,  Adolf  Jonquet,  and  Owen  Davis.  So  the 
tide  of  advance  ebbed  and  flowed,  sometimes  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  at  others  retarded, 
for,  during  this  period  of  sixty  years,  the  craze  for 
novelty  has  found  expression  in  the  aesthetic  cult, 
in  the  draped  furniture,  in  the  painted  mirror,  and 
in  other  directions  more  or  less  objectionable,  a 
sop  to  public  prejudice  and  demand  being  ever  and 
anon  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  Naturalesque 
flower  treatment,  or  the  Empire  period;  but  we  were 
nevertheless  progressing  towards  a  style  of  Design 
and  Decoration  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
something  by  itself,  exhibiting  a  robust 
growth  of  line  and  mass,  a  richness  of 
colour,  an  effect  which  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  British.  This  is  not  only  so  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  patterns  and  the  process  of 
weaving  and  printing,  but  equally  so  of 
our  metal,  our  glass,  our  wood,  and 
pottery,  and  our  decorative  Art  generally. 

We  are  apt  to  declare,  and  some  may 
like  to  believe,  that  Art  knows  no 
nationality.  But  the  Art  expression  of 
a  country  stamps  a  nation  with  character 
and  individuality,  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  advance  that  the  country 
which  has  no  national  Art  has  no  history. 

The  Art  of  Albert  Diirer  and  his  time 
gives  us  a  keener  desire  for  knowledge  of 
its  general,  political,  military,  and  social 
history  than  we  otherwise  should  have. 

As  the  Art  of  Michael  Angelo,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  Raphael  colours  the  history 
of  their  time  and  country,  Rembrandt 
and  the  Flemish  painters  give  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  pursuits  of  their  day,  as  truly 
as  Watteau  conveys  better  with  his  brush 
the  polish  and  grace  of  the  French  Court, 
and  more  convincingly  than  any  written 
description  or  eulogistic  verse.  In  the 
same  way  our  own  Hogarth  lampoons  the 
follies  of  his  age  better  than  the  most 
exhaustive  description  by  the  most  gifted 
pen. 

If  this  can  be  said  of  painters,  it  is 
equally  so  of  decorative  workers.  The 
examples  of  Handicraft  in  wood,  iron, 
fabric,  glass,  furniture,  and  costume  of  a 
country  and  period  existing  to-day  among 
us  mark  its  history  in  no  less  a  degree, 
and  comprise  the  history  not  only  of 
princes  and  the  well-to-do,  but  the  simple 
history  of  the  peasant  and  the  burgess. 

In  brief  reference  to  the  illustrated  ex¬ 
amples,  the  designs  by  my  late  father — 
for  the  Cashmere  shawl  trade — will  illus¬ 
trate  the  class  and  style  of  work  of  that 
period,  about  1850.  I  regret  that  I  am 


not  able  to  give  examples  of  the  work  of  S.  Drew 
and  some  other  designers  of  the  old  school  I  have 
mentioned,  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  representative  examples  of  their  wTork 
in  the  time  at  my  command. 

The  heraldic  design  by  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin 
the  elder,  designed  about  1849  or  1850  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  shows  the  introduction  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  was  really  the  foundation  of  much 
that  followed. 

The  late  Bruce  J.  Talbot  followed  on  with  his 
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“  Gothic  forms  ”  as  applied  to  decoration  and 
furniture,  and  the  fruit  frieze,  designed  in  1877, 
will  illustrate  the  subsequent  enrichment  of  the 
Gothic  foundation. 

The  complete  wall  decoration  of  frieze  filling  and 
dado  by  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
general  productions  of  the  period. 

The  work  of  the  late  E.  W.  Godwin  is  character¬ 
istically  shown  in  his  bamboo  filling,  designed  in 
1873,  wherein  he  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
influence  Japanese  work  had  with  him. 

The  example  of  the  late  Owen  Jones’s  work 
illustrates  his  leaning  to  the  Oriental,  and  we  must 
not  overlook  the  claims  his  Grammar  of  Ornament 
has  upon  our  consideration,  for  if  it  did  nothing 
more  it  gave  the  manufacturers  and  designers  an 
insight  into  the  Classic  styles  of  ornament. 

The  example  by  the  late  William  Morris  will  show 
how  much  he  was  influenced  by  his  admiration  for 
Mediaeval  work,  indeed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other. 

The  example  by  the  late  Arthur  Silver  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  freer  and  more  legitimately  Naturalesque 
lines  Design  has  of  recent  years  taken.* 

The  other  examples  by  Walter  Crane,  A.  Jonquet, 
T.  Scarratt-Rigby,  and  Arthur  Gwatkin,  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  Pattern 
Design  of  to-day,  and  are  given  as  such. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said.  I  have  sought  to  compare  the  position 
of  Design  and  Designers  of  sixty  years  ago  with  that 

*  Owing  to  an  omission  by  the  printer,  Mr.  R.  Stanway’s  name 
was  omitted  as  owner  of  the  example  of  Design  by  the  late  Arthur 
Silver. 


of  the  Victorian  Reign. 

of  to-day.  I  have  ventured  to  give  expression  to 
what,  in  my  opinion,  may  have  been  some  of  the 
causes  for  its  unsatisfactory  position  then  and  until 
a  few  years  ago,  and  for  the  improvement  during 
the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  I  cannot  hope 
to  have  carried  conviction  to  all,  and  I  fully  realise 
that  much  more  could  be  urged  for  and  against 
many  of  the  points.  Some  may  think  I  have 
exaggerated  the  claims  Design  has  for  your  sym¬ 
pathy  and  national  support.  Others,  again,  may 
feel  I  have  not  claimed  enough. 

We  are  all  too  much  given  to  emphasise  our  own 
particular  phase  of  Art  expression  as  the  most 
important ;  the  best  and  possibly  the  only  curative 
to  this  is  to  essay  several.  I  have  done  so,  and 
if  it  has  done  nothing  more  for  me  it  has  qualified 
me  to  speak  with  more  conviction  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  ventured  to  do. 

“  WEDDING  CAKE.” 

One  would  like  to  know  the  motive  that 
“  inspired  ”  the  building  of  the  new  Birkbeck  Bank, 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  on  the  east 
side  of  Chancery  Lane.  The  first  glance  suggests 
a  huge  toy  just  unpacked  and  set  up  on  the  nursery 
floor.  A  closer  inspection  makes  it  seem  incredible 
that  a  design  so  meaningless,  so  lacking  in  dis¬ 
tinction  and  repose,  should  have  been  passed  by 
any  Managing  Board.  One  looks  at  this  iced 
wedding  cake,  these  rows  of  mock-heroic  pillars 
with  their  capitals  draped  in  flimsy  china  lace, 
these  odd  niches  and  panels,  neither  of  stone, 
brick,  nor  honest  tile,  with  their  curious,  cenotaph¬ 
like,  filigree  carving,  and  their  still  more  curious 
“  cockle-shells  all  of  a  row,”  with  dismay.  Though 
bulky,  the  structure  has  no  “  size  ”  ;  though  lofty, 
it  has  no  height ;  though  profusely  ornamented, 
the  spirit  of  the  design  makes  true  decoration 
impossible.  The  radical  defect  of  the  present 
structure  is  that  its  body-plan  has  no  intrinsic 
charm  or  value  ;  it  conveys  neither  beauty  to  the 
eye  nor  purpose  to  the  imagination  ;  but  is  merely 
used  as  a  ground  on  which  to  spread  a  mass  of  orna¬ 
ment  supposed  to  supply  a  meaning  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  whole.  This  method  is,  of  course,  the 
reverse  of  the  true  one,  ignoring,  as  it  does,  the 
fact  that  no  super-added  ornament  can  do  anything 
but  vulgarise  a  building  not  essentially  beautiful 
in  design.  It  has  been  said  often,  but  not  yet 
often  enough,  that  beauty  in  architecture  must 
start  with  the  ground  plan,  and  be  embodied  in 
every  line  that  follows  it ;  the  external  decoration 
serving  only  to  emphasise  the  inherent  seemliness 
and  suitability  of  the  structure,  both  to  its  surround¬ 
ings  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

E.  W. 
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There  are  no  trees  in  the  quadrangle  at  Iron¬ 
mongers’  Hall.  The  building  itself  faces  upon 
Fenchurch  Street,  with  only  some  iron  railings 
betwixt  its  front  wall  and  the  stream  of  traffic. 
Entering,  you  come  into  a  huge  vestibule.  You 
may  go  from  it  to  the  Hall  above,  or  cross  it  and 
go  out  into  the  quadrangle.  In  this  latter  case 
the  offices  will  face  you.  But  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  procedure  is  to  go  from  the  vestibule 
to  the  Court  room.  A  beautiful  knocker  orna¬ 
ments  the  door  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  that 
leads  you  thither.  It  was  a  present  to  the  Company. 
The  room  itself  is  a  fine  serviceable  apartment, 
handsomely  and  solidly  decorated.  The  windows 
look  upon  the  quadrangle, 
and  against  them  stand 
the  finely  carved  chairs  of 
the  master  and  the  two 
wardens. 

Over  the  mantel-piece 
hangs  a  portrait  in  oils  of 
Mr.  J.  Nicholl,  Master 
and  Historian  of  the 
Company,  whose  son  is 
the  present  librarian,  him¬ 
self  once  Master  of  the 
Company.  Near  this  is 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Simon 
Adams  Beck,  who  held  the 
post  of  Clerk  for  no  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  has 
been  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  his  son,  the  pre¬ 
sent  holder.  Above  the 
offices  is  a  small  room 
used  as  a  library,  and 
another  reserved  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Master 
and  Wardens.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  books  is  small 
but  very  valuable,  includ¬ 
ing  many  scarce  and  costly 
volumes  relating  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  City. 

Here,  also,  is  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  in  whose  furnishing 
a  love  of  warm  colour  has 
shown  itself  in  a  lavish 


use  of  an  exceedingly  good  red.  The  chandeliers  of 
cut  glass  must  serve  to  emphasise  the  effect  of 
this  when  they  are  blazing  with  light,  and,  whether 
it  be  intentional  or  not,  the  choice  of  colour  is 
admirably  made,  since  it  is  from  the  drawing-room 
that  you  go  to  the  Hall. 

This  is  a  huge,  dark,  lofty  place,  whose  windows 
look  upon  Fenchurch  Street.  It  has  panelled  walls, 
with  small  but  exquisitely  painted  copies  of  the  arms 
of  the  Company’s  masters.  At  the  one  end  is  a 
buffet,  whereon  the  magnificent  plate  of  the 
Company  (of  which  more  anon)  is  displayed  on 
great  occasions.  Above  it  is  the  bloody  hand  of 
Ulster,  for  the  Ironmongers  had  much  to  do  with 
the  settling  of  Ireland,  and  in  1613  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  manage  the  Irish  Estate  entirely, 
the  other  companies  concerned  agreeing  to  coincide 
in  whatever  courses  might  be  adopted  by  them. 

Another  piece  of  ornamentation  commemorates 
a  pleasant  exchange  of  courtesies.  If  you  are 
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privileged  to  examine  the  plate  of  the  Company, 
you  will  find  among  the  other  treasures  a  large 
two-handled  cup,  with  the  arms  of  the  Tinplate 
Workers’  Company  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
inscription,  “  The  Gift  of  George  Lambert,  Lieut. - 
Col.,  V.D.,  F.S.A. ;  Master  of  the  Tinplate  Workers’ 
Company,  1893,  1894,  1895-6,  to  celebrate  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  Company’s  foundation, 
February  1 8th,  1896.”  On  the  other  side  are  the 
arms  of  the  Ironmongers’  and  the  inscription, 
“  Presented  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Iron¬ 
mongers,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  their 
kindness  for  the  loan  of  their  Hall  upon  three 
occasions  for  the  use  of  the  Tinplate  Workers,  alias 
Wyre  Workers,  and  the  permission  granted  to  put 
up  the  Arms  of  the  Tinplate  Workers’  Company  in 
their  Hall.” 

One  fact  must  be  chronicled  here,  concerning  this 
Company :  it  has  the  honour  to  have  had  Isaac 
Walton  as  its  master.  In  the  Hall  there  are 
portraits  of  divers  celebrated  folk  who  have  had 
connection  with  the  Company.  One  of  the  bequests 
which  it  administers  was  originally  left  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  the  freedom  of  business  with  the 
Barbary  corsairs.  Naturally  enough,  the  Hall  holds 
a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Exmouth,  whose  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Algiers  put  an  end  to  those  terrors  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  enabled  the  money  to  be 
diverted  to  other  useful  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  not  an  old  one.  Almost  by  a  miracle 
it  escaped  destruction  in  the  Great  Fire.  Not  even 
any  of  the  papers  of  the  Company  were  lost.  This 
happy  escape  must  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
alertness  of  the  Clerk  and  his  special  precautions, 
for  a  map  of  London  just  after  the  Fire  shows  that 
all  the  buildings  to  the  west  of  it  were  destroyed. 
One  glory  of  the  Hall  is  the  splendid  tables  of 
polished  oak.  They  are  remarkably  handsome, 
and  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  sit  at  them  when  the 
cloth  has  been  removed.  Indeed,  the  dark  Hall, 
when  its  chandeliers  are  lighted,  must  be  the  ideal 
place  for  a  city  feast. 

There  is  but  little  known  as  to  the  original  Hall. 
In  the  records  of  the  Company,  under  date  1450,  is 
an  entry  relating  to  “  repairs  to  the  Halle.”  In 
the  year  1587  was  built  the  Hall  which  passed 
safely  through  the  perils  of  the  Fire.  This  was 
pulled  down  in  1745,  and  the  present  building  took 
its  place  in  1750.  Finally,  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  the  interior  of  the  banquetting  hall  was 
entirely  redecorated  from  designs  by  James  Caporn. 
The  effect  is  excellent,  as  has  been  said  :  the  Hall 
is  as  good,  in  a  reserved  and  dignified  sort  of  way, 
as  it  well  could  be.  It  must  have  made  a  fine  place 
for  the  balls  for  which  it  used  sometimes  to  be  let 
out  :  a  still  finer  place  for  the  funeral  parties,  for 
which  it  was  sometimes  engaged.  The  only  in¬ 
appropriate  fact  recorded  of  it  is,  that  it  was  once 


upon  a  time  let  to  a  dancing-master  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  his  classes. 

A  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hall  is  remembered 
with  pride  by  the  Ironmongers.  They  are  a  great 
and  important  Company,  and  on  special  occasions 
they  naturally  make  a  point  of  doing  things  with  a 
becoming  distinction.  Such  an  occasion  was  the 
exhibition  of  1861,  when  they  gathered  together  a 
magnificent  collection  of  the  best  work  of  all  the 
ages  and  all  countries  in  iron  and  steel.  The 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  gave  it  all  pos¬ 
sible  support  Her  Majesty  lent  a  magnificent 
shield  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  six  fine  old 
swords  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  Prince  Consort 
came  to  the  City  and  opened  the  exhibition,  and 
for  days  there  were  brave  doings  in  Fenchurch 
Street.  An  elaborately  illustrated  catalogue  is 
preserved,  and  a  look  into  it  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  exhibition  must  have  been  one  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  the  public,  and  of  even 
greater  value  to  all  workers  in  iron.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  wonderful  that  the  conspicuous  success  of 
this  exhibition  has  never  tempted  a  later  generation 
of  Ironmongers  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  the 
same  scale. 

As  you  descend  the  oaken  staircase  to  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  you  see  upon  the  wall  an  interesting  relic  of 
the  old  days  of  the  Company.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
somely-worked  pall,  which  was  made  and  presented 
for  use  when  members  of  the  Company  were 
carried  to  the  grave.  An  inscription  reads  as 
follows  : — 

The  gift  of  John  Guya 

LATE  IREMONGER  OF  LONDON, 

and  of  Elizabeth  hys  wyffe,  with  who’s 

GOOD  THYS  CLOTH  WAS  MADE 

1 5 1 5  • 

As  you  re-enter  the  vestibule  you  will  observe 
a  couple  of  interesting  bits  of  metal-work.  One 
is  a  weird  sort  of  bird,  which  reminds  you  of 
nothing  more  than  of  a  somewhat  similar  creature 
that  appears  and  reappears  in  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson.  The  other  is  a  St. 
Lawrence  with  his  gridiron,  for  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Company.  Their  motto  nowadays  is 
“  In  God  is  our  strength,”  but  anciently  it  was 
“  Assher  dure” — a  corruption,  it  is  supposed,  of 
the  words  “  acier  dur.” 

The  arms  have  also  a  good  deal  of  pertinency  : 
“  Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules,  between  three  gads 
of  steel  azure,  as  many  pairs  of  shackles,  or ; 
crest  on  a  helmet  and  terse,  two  lizards  combatant 
proper,  chained  and  collared  or.”  Of  course  the 
“  lizards  ”  are  salamanders,  creatures  that  care  no 
more  for  fire  than  the  steel  and  iron  in  which  the 
Ironmongers  labour.  “  The  Ironmongers  were 
incorporated  in  the  3d  year  of  Edward  IV. 
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A.D.  1462,  and  their  arms  first  granted  by 
Lancaster,  King  of  Arms,  Marshal  to 
Clarencieux,  King  of  Arms,  A.D.  1455  ; 
and,  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  unto  the  Honourable  Craft 
and  Mystery  of  Iron-mongers,  Thomas 
Benoit  confirmed  the  same  arms  by  sub¬ 
scribing  his  own  name  to  the  former 
patent,  the  22 d  of  Henry  VIII.,  William 
Harvey,  Clarencieux,  reciting  that  the 
arms  granted  by  Lancaster  were  not 
granted  by  good  authority,  did  ratify  and 
confirm  the  same  again,  anno  1560,  the 
2d  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  were  again 
ratified  in  1634,  at  which  time  Mr. 

Thomas  Thorold  was  master.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ironmongers, 
like  the  Stationers,  owed  their  corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  necessities  of  the  State. 

Thus  28  Edw.  III.,  cap.  5,  “prohibits  all 
iron  made  in  England,  and  also  all  iron 
imported,  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
realm,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the 
value  exported.”  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  might — in  those 
days — become  advisable.  Obviously  the 
law,  once  made,  was  much  less  likely  to  be  success¬ 
fully  evaded  when  the  Ironmongers  had  been  made 
a  corporate  body,  and  granted  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers.  Something  of  what  these  powers 
were  may  be  gathered  from  a  case  on  record, 


though  it  occurred  long  before  the  Ironmongers 
were  incorporated. 

In  1300  certain  Fabriones  petitioned  Elias 
Russel,  mayor,  and  the  aldermen  : — “  For  that  the 
smiths  of  the  wealds  and  other  merchants,  bringing 
down  iron  of  wheels  for  carts  to  the  city 
of  London,  they  were  much  shorter 
than  was  anciently,  to  the  great  loss  and 
scandal  of  the  whole  trade  of  iron¬ 
mongers.”  An  inquisition  was  taken, 
and  three  rods  of  the  just  and  anciently 
used  length  presented.  They  were 
sealed  with  the  city  seal,  and  one 
deposited  in  the  chamber  of  London  ; 
the  others  went  to  John  Dode  and 
Robert  de  Paddington,  and  to  John  de 
Wymondcham,  ironmonger,  of  the 
Bridge,  who  were  appointed  overseers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  generally, 
and  empowered  to  seize  those  of  undue 
length. 

The  wealds  here  referred  to  were 
those  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  which  were 
in  old  days  the  sources  from  which  the 
metropolis  drew  its  supply  of  iron.  So 
numerous  were  the  works,  and  so  great 
the  need  of  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore,  that  Elizabeth  felt  bound  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  woods  within  a 
certain  distance  of  London,  which  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  She  finally 
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forbade  the  establishment  of  any  new  works  within 
a  considerable  distance  of  the  city.  It  is  interesting 
to  add  that  the  last  important  bit  of  work  in  this 
kind  done  in  the  wealds  is  said  to  have  been  the 
casting  of  the  rails  to  surround  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  at  Lamberhurst, 
in  Kent,  in  a  place  which  retained  until  recently— 
and  may  perhaps  still  keep — the  name  of  “  The 
Furnace.” 

Another  part  of  the  business  of  the  ironmongers 
was  that  of  buying  work  from  individual  workmen 
and  retailing  it  in  shops.  Of  course  the  Company 
suffered  whenever  the  authorities  needed  money. 
When,  for  example,  the  various  mysteries  helped 
Edward  III.  to  carry  on  his  French  wars,  they  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  tune  of  £6  18s.  8d.  Under  Elizabeth 
they  had  to  find  money  for  numerous  levies,  and  for 
loans  that  were  usually  only  levies  more  eupho¬ 
niously  called.  Under  the  Commonwealth  they 
were  even  compelled  to  sell  their  plate  in  order 
to  meet  the  imperious  demands  of  the  State. 
This  fact  being  in  your  memory,  you  might  wonder 
to  be  told  that  the  Company  has  still  most  excellent 
reasons  for  being  proud  of  its  place.  The  oldest 
specimens,  and  the  most  valuable  from  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  are  a  pair  of  Mazer  bowls,  fiat 
shaped,  6jin.  in  diameter,  and  2^in.  in  depth,  with 
silver-gilt  mountings.  They  are  of  fifteenth 
century  workmanship.  In  the  interior  of  each  bowl 
is  a  raised  boss,  whereon  is  a  Gothic  trefoil,  picked 
out  in  green  and  black,  with  the  Company’s  arms 
enamelled  in  their  proper  colours.  Round  the  rim, 
on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  bowls  is  a  Latin 
inscription  in  old  Gothic  characters  which  reads  : — 
Ave  Maria  gra. 

This  invocation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “  Hail,  Mary  !  ”  is  composed 
partly  from  the  Angelic  Salutation,  and  partly  from 
the  greeting  of  Elizabeth  to  her  cousin  Mary.  The 
body  of  the  bowl  is  of  mazer  wood — hence  its  name:— 

Then,  lo,  Pevigot,  the  pledge  -which  I  plight, 

A  mazer yurought  of  the  maple  warre, 

Whereon  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 
Of  bears  and  tigers  that  make  fierce  war . 

It  would  seem  that  it  became  a  fashion  among  the 
members  of  the  Company  to  present  valuable  pieces 
of  plate  whenever  they  held,  office.  It  were  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  detailed  list,  but  here  are  some  of  the 
items: — Two  parcel  gilt  salts  of  hour-glass  shape, 
with  six-foiled  sides  ;  each  alternate  fluting  is 
ornamented  with  engraved  foliage ;  height  5|in., 
diameter  3fin. 

A  cocoanut  cup,  or  “  Hanap,”  with  silver-gilt 
bands  and  mountings,  8£in.  high,  on  spirally-fluted 
stem  and  circular  foot ;  hinged  vertical  bands 
cresting  round  the  base,  and  delicately  small 
(juatrefoils  in  the  band  of  the  lip;  the  nut  itself  is 


plain  sixteenth-century  work.  There  is  the  record 
of  a  similar  article  of  plate  no  longer  in  existence. 

“  a.d.  1526.  —  Master  Harre  Sturgon,  who 
died  the  21  Aug.  in  this  year,  gave  a  black  nutt  with 
a  cover  of  sylver  p.  gilt,  waying  xxxiiij  ownces.” 

The  event  already  mentioned  is  commemorated 
by  another  person  : — -A  snuff-box,  made  of  carved 
oak,  having  on  the  lid  the  ancient  badge  formerly 
worn  by  the  Company’s  barge-master  in  silver-gilt, 
being  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Company,  mounted 
on  an  ebony  ground.  Within  the  lid  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription:  “To  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers.  This  snuff-box,  having  on  its  cover 
the  silver  badge  formerly  worn  by  their  barge- 
master,  is  respectfully  presented  by  the  Senior 
Warden,  John  Walker  Baily,  in  order  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Conversazione  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition 
given  by  the  Company  in  their  Hall,  May  8th,  gth, 
10th,  and  nth,  1861,  under  the  management  of 

the  following  members  of  the  Court . ” 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  plate  dates  from  the 
comparatively  quiet  years  that  have  followed  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  includes  silver 
heads  for  the  staffs  of  beadles,  loving-cups,  can¬ 
delabra,  rose-water  ewers,  tankards,  a  Monteith, 
pilgrim  cup,  and  so  on. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  charities  administered 
by  the  Company  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article,  it  must  be  added  that  they  are 
extensive,  and  involve  the  annual  distribution  of 
very  large  sums  incoming  as  the  result  of  bequests 
made  by  dead  and  gone  members  of  the  Company. 

Paraphrase  f.ound  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  OF  A  COPY  OF  HORACE 
BELONGING  TO  MR.  JEREMIAH 
RUSHEM,  BUILDER. 

CARMEN  XV.,  LIB.  II. 

' '  Antiquorum  parsimoniam  et  jrugalitatem  recenti  luxui 
opponit.” 

The  red-brick  villa  hides  the  smiling  soil 

That  once  grew  fertile  ’neath  the  shining  plough  : 

The  chestnuts  flourished,  on  the  spot  that’s  called 
“  The  Chestnuts  ’’—now. 

Where  wheat  and  barley  swayed  their  golden  ears, 

And  birds  sang  gaily  from  the  leafy  bough — 

A  crop  of  bricks  and  mortar  grows  instead — 

One  wonders  how. 

While  good  King  George  still  lived  and  ruled  the  roost, 
Four  rooms  above  his  shop  sufficed  the  cit : 

John  Gilpin  lived  in  Chepe,  and  was,  we  know, 

Content  with  it. 

But  now — a  “  frugal  mind  ”  no  more  his  joy— 

At  eve  to  Edmonton  away  he’ll  flit ; 

Though  real  country  life  he  doesn’t  like 
A  little  bit. 

H  is  whole  domain  some  twenty  yards  by  twelve, 

Yet  down  its  narrow  paths  he’ll  vaguely  potter  : 

And  smile,  unconscious  that  the  land  is  turned 
To  terra-cotta  ! 


H.  I. 
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The  work  of  sir  e.  j.  poynter, 

P.R.A.  :  VIEWED  MAINLY  FROM 
ITS  DECORATIVE  SIDE  :  BY 
F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON  :  PART 
FOUR. 

Sir  Edward  made  a  model  of  the  section  of  his 
design  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s, 
as  required  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  the 
scale  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  a  foot,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1882, 
and  he  thus  described  his  intentions  in  the 
design  (I  quote  from  a  contemporary  letter)  : 
“  The  portion  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Academy 
consists  of  two  of  the  ribs  with  the  panels 
between ;  it  contains  the  figure  of  St.  John  at 
the  base  of  the  large  panels.  He  hears  a  voice 
saying,  ‘  What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book  and 
send  it  unto  the  Seven  Churches  which  are  in 
Asia’  (Rev.  i.  11).  I  have  symbolised  the  voice 
by  an  angel  descending  from  heaven  and  offering 
the  Evangelist  a  pen,  a  cherub  holds  the  book. 
The  group  of  angels  and  the  twenty-four  elders  I 
have  already  explained.  The  lower  groups  on  the 
rib  illustrate  the  verse  ‘  Ye  holy  and  humble  men 
of  heart  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify 
him  for  ever,’  and  I  shall  find  similar  texts  for  all 
the  others,  to  be  executed  hereafter.  The  subjects 
of  the  panels  are  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
The  lower  and  larger  panel,  which  is  to  be  done  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  for  which  he  sends  a 
small  cartoon  to  the  Academy,  represents  the  vision 
of  the  dead  rising  to  judgment,  ‘  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it  ’  (Rev.  xx.  13).  The 
upper  panel,  which  comes  into  the  portion  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  me,  represents  the  vision  of 
Christ  in  Judgment  (Rev.  xx.  11),  which  I  have 


treated  as  simply  as  possible,  owing  to  the  great 
height  at  which  the  panel  is  placed.  He  is  seated 
on  a  throne  (which,  feeling  the  impossibility  in 
a  limited  space,  and  at  a  great  distance,  of 
attempting  anything  like  a  glorious  vision,  I 
have  made  to  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  Archi¬ 
tecture)  with  the  Book  of  Life  open  before  him, 
supported  by  three  cherubs  who  are  hiding  their 
faces.  He  holds  up  his  left  hand,  showing  the  wound, 
in  condemnation  of  those  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  In  the  small  medallions 
are  visions  of  the  plagues  which  fell  upon  the  earth.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  arrangement  of 
Stevens’s  Design  was  retained,  although  the  details 
were  entirely  changed,  as  was  necessary  from  the 
whole  subject  of  illustration  being  altered.  The 
panels  of  the  ribs  remained  in  the  same  places,  and 
the  groups  of  figures  also,  the  only  addition  made 
being  the  circle  of  the  twenty-four  elders,  who  are 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  worship  of  Heaven  as 
described  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  actual  intended 
size  of  the  figures  varied  from  1 6ft .  to  12ft.,  and 
the  groups  were  kept  distinct  by  their  architectural 
surroundings  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  while 
contributing  to  the  general  effect.  Nor  did  Sir 
Edward  forget  that  all  decoration  at  a  distance 
from  the  eye  must  be  kept  warm  and  rich  in  colour, 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  greyness  added  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  air,  while  gold  and  silver  were  to  have  been 
introduced  largely  into  the  draperies  of  the  heavenly 
figures  in  the  way  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the 
old  mosaics,  thus  carrying  the  metallic  flashes  of 
the  gold  background  throughout  the  coloured 
surface,  and  so  avoiding  the  cut  out  and  unin¬ 
telligible  look  which  painting  merely  silhouetted 
against  a  gold  background  always  has.  We  are 
able  to  give  a  photo-reproduction  of  the  figures  of 
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the  standing  angels,  and  studies  made  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  St.  John — one  showing  the  general 
composition — and  a  study  of  drapery. 

It  will  be  generally  recognized  that  this  scheme 
would  have  had  a  very  fine  effect  decoratively, 
besides  being  very  carefully  thought  out  doctrinally 
— a  consideration  which  one  would  think  would 
weigh  with  a  capitular  body ;  and  if  sufficient 
money  is  ever  forthcoming  to  complete  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  dome,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Edward's 
thought  and  labour  will  not  be  thrown  away  by 
the  whole  design  being  put  aside  in  favour  of 
something  newer  which  may  be  thought  likely  to 
prove  more  effective.  There  is  a  unity  about  this 
scheme,  and  a  beautiful  proportion  about  the 
spacing  of  it,  which  is  rare  in  modern  work,  and 
which  is  due  to  Stevens’s  grand  conceptive  powers  ; 
and,  whether  it  be  finally  carried  out  under  Sir 
Edward’s  direction  or  not,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired 
that  the  Chapter  may  determine  that  the  lines  of 
this  grand  conception  shall  be  the  lines  to  which 
any  scheme  of  .decoration  for  the  dome  must  con- 
form.  Better  that  .Sir  James  Thornhill’s  inoffensive 
perspectives  should  remain  than  that  a  design 
should  be  adopted  which  might  dwarf  the  dome 
from  the  proportion  and  spacing  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered  with  reference  to  the  distance 
Irom  which  it  would  ordinarily  be  viewed,  even 
though  such  design  might  be  rich  in  colour  and 
decorative  in  its  details. 

With  one  Artist  the  creative  impulse  is  so 
forcible  that  he  hurries  to  throw  his  idea  on  canvas, 
caring  less  for  the  perfect  realisation  of  the  symbols 
by  means  of  which  he  communicates  it  to  the 


observer,  than  for  the  rapid  setting 
down  of  the  points  which,  for  him, 
are  essential  and  embody  his  idea, 
and  perhaps  fearing  lest  some  of  its 
freshness  should  fade  if  he  stayed 
his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  nearer  approach  to  completeness. 
With  another,  once  the  main  lines 
and  masses  settled,  the  desire  for 
perfection  of  technique  becomes 
supreme ;  for  him  beauty  of  sil¬ 
houette,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
thoroughness  of  modelling  without 
soiling  or  sullying  the  freshness 
of  the  paint,  splendour  of  colour, 
in  fine,  excellence  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  technique  and  Design  is  of 
the  essence  of  Art.  And  while,  in 
the  first  case  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  Artist  has  to  overcome  is  to 
realize  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
while  forging  his  idea  at  a  white 
heat,  that  which  he  sees  so  plainly 
himself  ;  in  the  second  the  manner 
may  be  so  excellent  that  the  matter  may  be  some¬ 
what  disguised.  The  desire  for  perfection  and  the 
struggle  to  attain  it,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path,  often  for  that  very 
reason  give  the  impression  of  less  power  than  the 
rapid  sketch  devoted  to  the  suggestion  of  only  one 
or  two  out  of  the  many  and  complex  aspects  of 
Nature.  Yet  there  may  be  really  as  much  power 
beneath  the  surface.  The  qualities  which  give  the 
impression  of  power  are  not  the  manifestation  of 
a  greater  amount  of  talent,  but  of  a  difference  in 
its  quality,  for  some  men  will  sketch  excellently  but 
lose  power  directly  they  try  to  finish,  while  others 
are  seen  at  their  worst  in  a  sketch,  while  their 
finished  work  is  admirable. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  illustrations  of 
this  truth  ;  instances  will  occur  to  everyone  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  picture  exhibitions,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
over  appreciation  which  is  the  meed  of  the  sketcher 
nowadays.  The  impression  of  power  produced  by 
the  first  few  lines  which  are  laid  on  the  paper,  or 
the  first  few  passes  of  the  colour-laden  brush, 
creating  a  suggestive  something  where  before  was 
vacancy,  is  naturally  very  great,  while  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  the  work  approaches  completion,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  added  details  becomes  less  and 
less  visible,  so  that  to  the  half-instructed  observer 
it  is  only  natural,  perhaps,  to  over-estimate  the 
talent  requisite  to  produce  the  slighter  work.  Yet, 
in  truth,  the  real  difficulties  do  but  commence  when 
the  sketch  stage  is  passed.  To  complete  a  picture 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  preserving  the  necessary 
breadth  and  freshness  of  colour  and  handling, 
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while  so  expressing  details  that 
the  canvas  may  not  appear 
empty,  is  a  most  difficult  thing. 

The  sketcher  does  but  evade 
the  difficulties,  substituting  the 
suggestiveness  of  incompletion 
for  the  reasoned  subordination 
of  detail  to  effect.  Transfer  the 
argument  to  work  produced  in 
another  medium.  The  sculptor 
may  make  a  vigorous  sketch 
of  his  composition,  which  shall 
be  impressive  and  suggestive. 

When  in  the  clay  its  incom¬ 
pleteness  again  may  be  highly 
suggestive,  but  he  does  not 
stop  at  that  stage.  He  longs 
for  the  marble ;  and  when 
realising  his  ideal  as  far  as  may 
be  in  that  material,  the  last 
refinements  of  form  which  he 
is  able  to  give  are  those  upon 
which  he  spends  the  most  time, 
and  which  satisfy  his  longing 
for  perfection  most  fully,  even 
though  to  an  eye  less  keenly 
alive  to  delicacy  and  beaut) 
than  his  own  they  may  be 
scarcely  visible,  and  though 
the  effect  at  which  he  is  aiming 
may  be  the  reproduction  of  the 
impression  of  the  softness  and 
mystery  of  flesh:  he  gains  it  by 
the  reasoned  subordination  of 
detail  to  effect,  just  as  the 
painter  of  the  complete  and 
perfect  picture  does,  not  by 

mere  suggestion  ;  and  this,  surely,  is  the  highest 
form  of  Art — little  though  it  be  valued  at  the 
present  day. 

Sir  Edward  has  always  striven  for  completeness 
in  his  pictures,  in  whatever  medium  he  might  be 
working,  and  the  casual  observer  has  never 
estimated  his  powers  at  their  proper  value.  He 
has  always  taken  an  infinity  of  trouble  over  the 
earlier  stages  too,  about  which  the  public  knows 
nothing,  and  I  propose  to  give  some  details  now 
concerning  the  work  which  has  gone  before  the 
actual  painting  of  such  pictures,  that  they  may  lose 
the  impression  which  many  have,  viz.,  that  if  one 
were  to  see  an  Artist  at  work  in  his  studio  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
a  large  picture  might  be  witnessed.  It  might  be 
so,  perhaps,  with  some  of  the  effect  landscape 
painters  ;  with  important  figure  pictures,  thoroughly 
thought  out  and  well  painted,  the  time  spent  on 
them  is  to  be  measured  by  years  rather  than  by 
hours. 


PSYCHE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EROS. 


The  modes  of  attacking  a  picture  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  Artists  who  paint  them.  One 
man  will  make  most  careful  studies,  and  draw 
everything  in  most  completely  on  the  canvas,  and 
then  paint  in  a  rapid,  sketchy  way,  the  careful 
drawing  underneath  allowing  him  great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  if  not  satisfied  with 
his  day’s  work,  will  wipe  it  out,  beginning  the 
next  morning  afresh.  Another  will  not  be  happy 
until  his  canvas  is  covered  with  colour,  and  will 
profess  that  he  cannot  see  what  he  is  about  until 
he  has  got  rid  of  the  patches  of  white  canvas  ; 
while  yet  another  will  leave  pieces  of  the  canvas 
to  tell  amid  the  colour,  the  same  canvas  appearing 
of  quite  different  tones  and  colours  in  different 
parts  of  the  picture  according  to  the  contrast  of 
the  colours  by  wffiich  it  is  surrounded.  (I  remember 
a  picture  by  Michetti,  shown  some  years  ago  in 
Paris,  and  another  by  Vibert,  in  which  this  feat 
was  performed.)  One  man  will  paint  everything 
from  the  model,  and  thinks  that  he  can  do  nothing 
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without  nature  ;  another,  though  he  will  make 
studies  from  nature  before  commencing  his  picture, 
will  not  have  a  model  in  the  studio  while  actually 
painting  it,  lest  his  vision  should  fade  away  in 
presence  of  the  realities  of  every-day  life.  One 
man,  again,  prefers  a  solid  underpainting,  to  be 
completed  with  transparent  and  semi-opaque  colour, 
called  by  the  technical  names  of  “glazes”  and 
“scumbles”;  to  another,  every  departure  from 
direct  solid  painting  is  anathema. 

Sir  Edward  has  made  use  of  various  forms  of 
technique  at  different  periods  of  his  career,  some¬ 
times  painting  directly  from  the  model  and  com¬ 
pleting  his  picture  bit  by  bit,  sometimes  laying  in 
an  under-painting  from  drawings,  and  finishing 
with  more  or  less  transparent  colour,  but  always 
making  most  careful  preparations  and  many  studies 
of  different  sorts.  For  instance  the  “  yEsculapius 
taking  a  thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  Venus”  was 
originally  a  little  water-colour,  one  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Dudley.  In  this  the  general  composition 
was  settled  and  the  poses  of  the  figures  chosen, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  background  in  mass 
and  colour  was  thought  out  with  a  most  charming 
result.  He  decided  to  paint  it  large.  Immediately 
models  were  called  in  and  careful  drawings  made, 
as  the  two  sheets  of  studies  we  give  show  ;  the 
hands  and  feet  were  drawn  several  times  till  his 
fastidious  taste  was  satisfied  ;  the  background  was 


painted  in  a  grey  green  and 
finished  with  transparent  and 
semi-opaque  colour,  oblitera¬ 
ting  or  lessening  detail  where 
it  might  be  obtrusive. 

The  “Israel  in  Egypt”  and 
“The  Catapult,”  on  the  other 
hand,  were  painted  solidly, 
and  directly  from  the  models, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
mode  has  proved  the  more 
successful  in  producing  a  fine 
result.  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  the  personality  of 
the  Artist  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  choice  of  method, 
the  material  with  which  he 
seeks  to  make  his  picture  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  mode  of  work  will  often 
change  as  the  hand  passes 
from  one  part  of  the  picture 
to  another. 

The  study  of  perspective  is 
most  necessary  to  an  Artist 
who  wishes  to  paint  subjects 
in  which  Architecture  plays  a 
part,  and  without  crediting 
Sir  Edward  with  such  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  science  as  Paolo  Uccello  professed,  the 
drawings  which  we  reproduce  for  the  two  versions 
of  “  Diadumene,”  show  that  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  figure  in  this  picture  was  suggested  by  the 
statue  called  the  “  Esquiline  Venus,”  because  it  was 
discovered  in  that  district  of  Rome.  Sir  Edward 
was  there  in  1 88 1 ,  not  very  long  after  it  was  found, 
and  was  very  much  impressed  both  with  the  beauty 
of  the  statue  itself,  and  with  the  great  difference  of 
treatment  between  it  and  the  well-known  figures  of 
Venus  of  the  Praxitelean  type,  the  Esquiline  Venus 
being  apparently  much  more  studied  from  Nature. 
He  determined  to  paint  a  picture  of  a  girl  binding 
her  hair,  making  it  to  resemble  in  type  the  statue 
which  he  had  so  much  admired,  and  combining  the 
figure  w'ith  the  beautiful  mosaic  columns  and  foun¬ 
tains  which  he  had  seen  at  Pompeii  in  the  same 
visit  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  London,  curiously 
enough,  a  model  called  on  him,  who  was  so  much 
like  this  Venus  as  to  be  almost  a  reincarnation — a 
most  unusual  piece  of  good  fortune  to  befall  any 
Artist,  and  one  of  which  Sir  Edward  made  haste  to 
avail  himself.  He  first  designed  a  composition  for 
which  the  first  perspective  drawing  given  was 
made  ;  a  most  elaborately  detailed  study  for  a  floor 
of  marble  and  mosaic.  The  girl  stands  in  a  bathing 
chamber  of  some  Pompeian  house,  with  pillars 
covered  with  mosaic  at  her  side,  and  a  little  foun- 
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tain  behind  her,  also  decorated  with  mosaic,  deliver¬ 
ing  its  water  into  a  marble  tank,  by  the  side  of 
which  a  stair  descends  from  a  higher  level,  down 
which  an  attendant  comes  laden  with  waterpots 
from  a  darkened  room  only  lighted  by  a  small 
grated  lunette. 

The  light  and  shade  is  beautifully  managed, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  Architectural  forms 
so  well  broken  by  drapery  and  other  acces¬ 

sories,  that  they  do  not  obtrude  themselves,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  pictorial  effect  We 

give  a  reproduction  of  this 

picture. 

He  painted  the  same  subject 
again  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
much  altered  ;  and  we  are  able 
to  give  the  perspective  drawing 
made  for  it  also,  this  time  not 
of  the  floor  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  picture.  It  will  be 

observed  that  the  floor  mosaic, 
though  accurately  placed  in 
perspective,  looks  awkward, 
owing  to  the  point  of  sight 
being  rather  near.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  another  pattern  was  used 
in  which  the  forms  appeared 
less  distorted,  although  worked 
upon  the  same  perspective 
framework,  an.  instance  of  the 
search  for  perfection  which 
with  the  fastidious  Artist  so 
often  involves  the  rejection  of 
carefully  thought  out  details  in 
favour  of  others  felt  to  be  more 
suitable. 

In  this  painting  the  figure, 
though  much  the  same  in 
silhouette,  is  quite  differently 
lighted,  and  consequently 
scarcely  looks  like  the  same 
thing;  the  background  is  sim¬ 
pler  in  effect  than  in  the  smaller 
version,  as  is  fitting  in  a  larger 
work,  which  should  be  viewed 
from  a  greater  distance,  yet  it 
is  most  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out.  I  remem¬ 
ber  carefully  comparing  the 
marble  painting  with  some  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  same 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  there  was  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  them.  The 
photograph  which  we  give 
shows  how  well  every  detail 
was  studied,  not  only  with 
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reference  to  reality  of  effect,  but  with  regard  to  its 
place  in  the  picture. 

Its  appearance  in  the  Exhibition  rooms  was 
the  signal  for  one  of  those  periodical  outbursts 
of  Puritanical  intolerance  which  show  how  merely 
skin  deep  our  cultivation  is  in  England.  Those 
good  people  who  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  difference  between  nudity  and  nakedness,  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  shouted  aloud  their  ignorance, 
while  many  others,  assuming  that  their  own  feelings 
in  presence  of  a  nude  picture  were  necessarily 
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shared  by  everyone  else,  declaimed  against  so 
demoralizing  an  exhibition.  Yet  when  a  French 
picture  was  shown  in  London  some  time  after  with 
all  the  suggestiveness  which  darkened  room  and 
carefully  arranged  lights  could  give  to  a  painting 
which  was  not  nude  but  naked,  the  public  flocked 
to  see  it,  and  no  word  of  condemnation  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  public  prints  as  far  as  I  know. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  storm  which 
arose  on  the  question  of  the  morality  of  the  nude 
in  Art,  this  picture  remained  in  the  Artist’s  hands, 
though  it  contained  some  of  the  best  work  which 
he  had  ever  done,  and  a  few  years  later,  before 
sending  it  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  I  grieve  to 
say  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  determined 
to  drape  the  figure.  The  whole  object  of  the 
picture  being  now  gone,  he  felt  no  longer  any 
great  interest  in  it,  and  regrets  (as  everyone  else 
must  do),  now  that  it  is  too  late,  having  spoilt  one 
of  his  most  important  works  by  an  error  of 
judgment.  It  is  generally  a  mistake  for  an 
Artist  to  attempt  to  improve  a  picture  when  the 
sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  it  was 
designed  has  faded  by  lapse  of  time.  There  is 
also  in  existence  a  small  cabinet  picture  of  the 
same  figure,  which  nearly  resembles  the  larger  one 
just  described. 

The  large  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  visit 
to  Solomon  was  in  progress  for  six  years,  and 
more  preliminary  work  went  before  the  actual 
painting  than  usual.  Sir  Edward  had  a  model 
made  of  the  corner  of  the  Palace  Court,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  paint  with  certainty  the  effects  of  light 
and  reflection,  complicated  as  they  were  by  the 
great  complexity  of  the  Architectural  forms  and 
the  ordered  confusion  of  the  crowd  of  figures  which 
filled  the  picture.  Complete  drawings  were  made 
for  all  the  Architectural  details  for  the  modeller’s 
use,  and  we  are  able  to  give  that  made  for  the 
columns,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  number.  The 
model  itself  is  unfortunately  too  dilapidated  to 
make  a  good  photograph,  Sir  Edward,  like  most 
prolific  men,  caring  little  for  his  material  when  it 
has  served  its  purpose.  The  Architectural  forms 
are  a  mingling  of  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
which  is  a  most  probable  derivation  for  Jewish 
design,  situated  as  the  country  was,  and  having  the 
political  relations  which  it  had,  though,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  expression  might  have  been  given  to 
the  Phoenician  influence,  which  must  have  been 
strong,  since  we  know  that  Phoenician  craftsmen 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Solomon.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  design  looks  quite  possible  for  a  pillar 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  has  a  feeling  of  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  Persepolis.  The  throne  with  the 
lions  standing  at  the  sides,  too,  is  quite  in  keeping, 
and  has  an  archaic  kind  of  restraint  about  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  richness  of  its  materials. 


To  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  pictures  in  which 
Sir  Edward  has  made  great  use  of  Architectural 
forms  would  be  to  write  a  catalogue  of  most  of  his 
works.  Especially  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
his  pictures,  whether  large  or  small,  have  included 
many  Architectural  compositions,  which  would  be 
pleasant  places  to  live  in  if  they  were  carried  out. 
Everyone  must  remember  them  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  New  Gallery  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  the  two  versions  of  “  Diadumene  ”  which 
appear  in  this  article  are  fair  examples  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  Architectural  forms  are  arranged, 
and  of  the  fertile  imagination  to  which  these 
delightful  backgrounds  occur  so  easily.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  charming  Architectural  vista  which 
Sir  Edward  ever  conceived  is  in  a  little  picture  of 
Psyche  in  the  Palace  of  Eros,  now  in  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  Gallery.  The  figure  is  a  half-length, 
and  holds  a  branch  of  honeysuckle,  over  which  a 
butterfly  hovers.  She  stands  in  an  arched  passage¬ 
way,  sumptuously  decorated  with  beautifully  painted 
marbles,  and  over  her  shoulder  is  seen  a  bath, 
surrounded  by  a  white  marble  railing  of  the  grille 
pattern  used  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome, 
to  which  the  arched  passage  leads.  Beyond  the 
bath,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  marble  foot-pace, 
steps  rise  to  a  higher  level,  where  is  placed  a 
fountain,  a  large  marble  basin,  from  which  the  water 
drips,  and  from  the  pedestal  of  which  it  streams 
through  the  mouths  of  quaint  heads,  which  stands 
beneath  a  portico  hung  with  garlands.  These 
steps  rise  just  to  the  height  of  a  sculptured  podium 
surrounding  the  bath  chamber,  on  which  stand 
coupled  columns  of  cipollino.  Doves  flutter  over 
the  water  of  the  bath.  We  are  fortunately  able  to 
give  a  reproduction  of  this  picture,  from  which  the 
charm  of  this  beautiful  bit  of  background  may  be 
appreciated  much  better  than  from  description. 
The  light  and  shade  are  most  cunningly  managed, 
giving  richness  and  mystery  to  that  part  of  the 
canvas,  contrasting  well  with  the  surface  detail  of 
the  marble  on  the  other  side. 

As  an  example  of  another  sort  of  study  which 
precedes  the  painting  of  a  picture,  we  give  two 
drawings  of  vine  leaves  which  were  made  for 
“  Horae  Serenae.”  The  intricacy  of  the  forms  is 
very  great,  and  the  lines  most  difficult  to  follow 
when  working  with  a  pencil.  With  a  brush  and 
colour,  a  study  suggesting  the  same  detail  would 
be  much  more  easily  made,  because  colour  dis¬ 
guises  form,  and  the  eye  is  more  easily  satisfied  ; 
but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge  gained,  for  when  drawing  a  line  one 
has  to  know  just  where  it  ought  to  go,  while 
colour  leaves  the  brush  in  a  suggestive  kind  of 
way  which  makes  the  Artist  himself  often  think  at 
the  moment  that  his  study  is  much  more  accurate 
and  complete  than  it  really  is.  We  also  give 
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two  beautiful  studies  of  heads  from  among  the 
hundreds  with  which  Sir  Edward’s  folios  are 
filled. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  to  a  man  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  produce  work  excellent  technically 
in  the  direction  of  completeness,  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters  must  appeal  very  keenly,  and  that 
such  a  man  would  appreciate  them  very  highly. 
This  appreciation,  joined  to  critical  and  historical 
knowledge,  amply  justified  Sir  Edward’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  directorship  of  the  National  Gallery, 
in  which  post  he  succeeded  Sir  F.  W.  Burton  in 
1893.  But  as  long  ago  as  May,  1872,  he  delivered 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he 
proved  by  a  most  able  argument  that  the  modern 
developments  of  painting  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  work  of  the  Old  Masters,  limiting  of 
necessity  his  argument  to  the  best  works  of  that 
period,  for  every  man  and  every  epoch  should  be 
judged  by  their  best  productions.  I  extract  this 
passage  here,  for  it  seems  to  me  conclusive,  and 
an  ample  justification  for  all  those  Artists  who 
look  backwards  to  the  masterpieces  of  old  rather 
than  forwards  to  the  doubtful  experiments  of 
modern  times,  considering  them  doubtful,  as  they 
do,  for  reasons  affecting  the  permanence  of  the 
work,  while  they  distrust  the  constantly  changing 
fashion  which  laughs  to-day  at  what  it  applauded 
as  a  masterpiece  five  years  ago. 

“  It  is  apparently  not  obvious  to  every  one 
at  first  sight  wherein  lies  the 
great  distinction  between 
Science  and  Art,  which  re¬ 
strains  the  latter  within  certain 
impassable  boundaries,  while 
there  is  apparently  no  possible 
limit  to  the  discoveries  and 
novelties  of  which  the  former 
is  capable.  Persons  do  not 
see  how  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  an  Art  to  have  a  certain 
ideal  or  standard,  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  limit,  though  it 
may  never  be  actually  attained; 
while  in  the  case  of  Science,  the 
field  of  operation  is  ever  widen¬ 
ing  ;  that  as  Art  can  only  appeal 
to  our  minds  or  hearts  through 
our  senses,  unless  it  does  so  on 
some  principle  of  choice  or 
selection,  we  gain  no  more  from 
it  than  we  gain  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Nature  itself.  Now,  since 
the  human  form  and  face,  con¬ 
taining  as  they  do  the  highest 
qualities  of  beauty  which  Nature 
presents  for  our  admiration  from 
the  highest  study  to  which  an 


Artist  can  devote  himself,  and  since  the  aspects, 
not  only  of  human,  but  of  all  natural  beauty, 
are  the  same  in  all  ages,  it  follows  that  there 
is  no  new  discovery  to  be  made  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  only  possible  development  is  in 
the  power  of  expression.  Not  seeing,  or  even 
caring  to  see  this,  our  modern  critics  are  not  in 
a  position  to  judge  how  near  to  perfection  in  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  the  Art  of  the  past  arrived, 
or  how  nearlv  it  reached  the  limits  beyond  which 
Art  is  incapable  of  further  progress.  What,  then, 
they  really  desire  in  the  present  day  is  a  kind  of 
Art  which  shall  appeal  more  directly  to  minds 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  more  elevated 
characteristics.  This  they  persuade  themselves 
would  be  a  higher  development,  because  appealing 
to  a  wider  range.  But  here  we  must  pause.  A 
wider  range — of  what?  Of  sympathies?  No;  but 
of  minds  incapable  of  large  sympathies.  The 
argument  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
given  us  new  and  more  varied  themes  for  expres¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  tends  to  produce  a  further 
development  of  Art,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  these  themes  are  of  a  kind 
that  lend  themselves  specially  to  artistic  treatment. 
The  truth  is  that  any  attempt  to  rival  or  surpass 
the  chef  d' oeuvres  of  the  past  must  be  made  on 
the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  the  producers  of  those  great  works.” 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Within  that  northernmost  corner  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  so  strangely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  county  on  three  sides  by  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  by  the  Irish  Sea,  that  flows  in 
swift  tides  over  the  treacherous  sands  of  More- 
cambe  Bay  on  the  fourth ;  and  upon  that  spit 
of  rich  pastoral  land  which  marks  the  watershed 
of  the  Kent  and  the  Leven,  there  lies  snugly  hid 
away  and  clustering  about  its  old  Priory  Church 
of  mythical  origin,  the  village  of  Cartmel. 
With  the  great  populous  centres  of  Kendal  and 
Barrow  lying  so  closely  upon  the  East  and  upon 
the  West,  Cartmel  is  strangely  unpopulous,  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  of  the  same  wild  and  desolate 
description  as  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds 
it  upon  the  north.  Situated  but  some  two  miles 
from  the  sea  shore,  the  scenery  round  Cartmel  is 
nevertheless  one  with  that  of  the  English 
lakes.  In  the  near  distance  lie  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Coniston  Mountains,  with  the  great 
Scafell  rising  blue  and  misty  beyond,  and 
between  the  base  of  these  and  the  village 
of  Cartmel  lies  Windermere  and  Coniston 
Water,  above  which  John  Ruskin  has  made 
his  home.  The  ruined  Furness  Abbey  is 
to  the  south-west.  Nor  can  we  dwell 
on  the  scenery  of  Cartmel  without  being 
otherwise  reminded  of  this  great  name. 

Cartmel,  though  geographically  in 
Lancaster,  geologically  and  physically 
belongs  to  Westmoreland,  and  it  was  in 
Westmoreland  that  Mr.  Ruskin  spent  the 
impressible  years  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  Westmoreland  scenery  and  Archi¬ 
tecture  that  earliest  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  susceptible  nature.  In  his 
autobiography,  Mr.  Ruskin  thus  speaks 
of  his  earliest  writings,  “  The  Poetry  of 
Architecture  ”  :  “  The  idea  had  come 
into  my  head  in  the  summer  of  ’37,  and, 

I  imagine,  rose  immediately  out  of  my 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  cottages 
of  Westmoreland  and  those  of  Italy.”  It 
maybe  remembered  that  this  work,  which 
deals  with  the  Cottage  and  the  Villa, 
formed  the  initiative  chapters  of  a  work 


embracing  all  those  higher  forms  of  Architecture, 
which  were  ten  years  later  elaborated  in  the 
“Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  and  particularly 
in  the  “  Stones  of  Venice.”  The  failure  of  the 
Architectural  M  agazine,  in  which  these  papers 
on  the  Cottage  and  the  Villa  first  appeared,  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  and  to  that 
digression  on  the  subject  of  painting  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  “  Modern  Painters.” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  population  of  the  Cartmel 
district  is  inconsiderable.  Cartmel  itself  numbers 
but  500  inhabitants,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  population  was  at  any  time  greater. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  village  should  possess  one  of  the  largest  parish 
churches  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  surprise  with 
which  the  traveller  finds  himself  from  the  hilltop 
looking  down  upon  a  considerable  church,  lying  in 
a  silent  hidden  valley,  with  but  a  few  grey-roofed 
cottages  about  it,  is  changed  to  wonder  when  he 
learns  that  these  strange  conditions  are  not  due  to 
any  caprice  of  time,  but  have  always  been  as  he 
now  sees  them.  In  Portugal  such  anomalies  a 
rich  church  lying  alone,  buried  in  a  distant  valley 
— is  neither  uncommon  nor  marvelled  at,  but  in 
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England  the  Portuguese  custom  of  raising  a 
cathedral  upon  the  field  of  victory,  or  as  a  com¬ 
memoration  upon  the  site  of  a  royal  vow,  has  never 
found  favour. 

The  strange  position  of  the  church,  the  origin  of 
which  is  veiled  by  time,  is  explained  in  a  legend 
which  is  thus  set  down  by  Mr.  Aaron  Watson.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  wherever  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  some  inscrutable  or 
inexplicable  fact  evinces  itself,  there  will  never  be 
wanting  a  legend  to  fill  the  place  of  the  absent 
chronicler.  This  legend,  he  says,  “  tells  how  at  an 
unknown  time  some  monks,  coming  from  another 
country,  found  all  this  part  of  the  kingdom  covered 
with  wood,  and  how  they  determined  to  build  a 
monastery  amid  the  forest  lands.  As  in  the  case  of 
Durham,  however,  this  project  was  taken  under 
heavenly  direction.  As  they  were  preparing  to 
build  their  church,  they  heard  a  voice  directing 
them  to  search  for  a  site  in  a  valley  where  there 
were  two  rivers,  the  one  of 
which  should  run  to  the  south, 
and  the  other  should  pursue  its 
course  northward.  So  thereafter 
they  resumed  their  wandering, 
seeking  fruitlessly  for  many  a 
day  and  week  and  month  for  the 
valley  with  the  two  contradictory 
streams.  At  length,  dispirited 
and  weary,  they  retraced  their 
steps  towards  the  hill  where 
they  had  heard  the  miraculous 
voice.  On  their  way  thither 
they  crossed  a  stream,  the  water 
of  which  ran  northward,  and  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  apart  from 
this  they  came  to  another  stream 
that  ran  in  a  southerly  direction. 

They  at  once  accepted  the  omen, 


measured  and  cleared  a  space 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  at 
mid-distance  between  the  one 
and  the  other  they  built  their 
monastery  and  their  church.  For 
confutation  of  those  who  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  ancient  story,  the 
two  streams  may  yet  be  pointed 
out  flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
one  very  feebly,  the  other  with  a 
swift  motion  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  Cartmel  Church.”  This  is  quaint 
and  interesting,  but  one  cannot 
help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  writer  in  offering  such  a 
“confutation.”  It  reminds  us 
of  Thackeray’s  Major  Gahagan, 
who,  after  a  chapter  of  unbeliev¬ 
able  exploits  and  adventures, 
refers  the  incredulous  reader  to  a  snuff-box  which  he 
asserts  was  given  him  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  narrated,  and  which  he  offers  to  show  in  con¬ 
firmation  to  any  sceptical  person  who  cares  to  see  it. 

Of  Cartmel  Priory  Church  very  little  is  said  in  any 
of  the  architectural  text-books,  save  a  brief  mention 
of  its  Norman  choir,  which,  however,  more  exactly 
belongs  to  the  Transitional  period,  and  of  its  curious 
Jacobean  choir-screens  which  we  shall  later  describe. 
Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Mediaeval 
Architecture,”  only  refers  to  it  as  Sister  Church  to 
Furness  Abbey,  but  some  mention  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Britton’s  “  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,”  and  in  the  volumes  published  of  late 
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years  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney, 
entitled  :  “  Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales,”  the  church  is  noticed  in  a 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Aaron  Watson,  in 
which  will  be  found  the  passage  above  quoted. 
This,  however,  is  as  much  an  historical  as  an 
architectural  study  of  the  church. 

But  whatever  the  origin  and  date  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  we  know  that  in  1188  a  Priory 
was  founded  there,  and  that  these  early  monks  were 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The  founder  was 
William  Mareshal  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
though  in  what  way  he  became  interested  in  the 
church  does  not  appear.  The  conventual  buildings 
were  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  solid  construction,  as 
has  been  observable  in  later  years  on  occasions 
when  parts  of  the  foundation  walls  have  from  time 
to  time  been  laid  bare  ;  for  the  Priory  buildings  were 
not  exempt  from  the  act  of  dissolution  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  one  John  Holcroft,  who,  having 
won  a  reputation,  we  are  told,  in  the  execution  of 
such  destructive  works,  swept  the  wide  buildings  of 
the  Priory  completely  from  the  face  of  the  land, 
leaving  only  the  Priory  gateway.  The  escape  of 
the  church  is  variously  accounted  for,  but  it  was 


without  doubt  due  to  the  Priory  Church  being  also 
the  Parish  Church.  Britton  says  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  :  “  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  adopted  the 
spirited  determination  of  purchasing  the  monastic 
church,  which  was  afterwards  made  parochial  ;  ” 
but  Dr.  Whittaker,  in  his  “  History  of  Cartmel,” 
conjectures  differently  :  “  Amidst  the  tasteless  and 
ruinous  havoc  which  took  place  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
this  county  that  a  single  conventual  church,  though 
one  of  the  smallest,  was  preserved.  This  fortunate 
escape  was  owing  to  its  being  the  Parish  Church  as 
well  as  the  Church  of  the  Convent.”  It  seems  likely 
that  Dr.  Whittaker’s  account  is  the  more  accurate 
of  the  two  ;  the  Priory  Church  was  probably  also 
the  Parish  Church  previous  to  1537,  the  date  of  the 
advent  of  John  Holcroft.  Although  the  monastic 
buildings  of  Cartmel  seem  to  have  been  on  so  mag¬ 
nificent  a  scale,  the  house  was  not  a  large  one.  At 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  it  consisted  of  but  ten 
canons  and  thirty-eight  servants.  To  conclude  this 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cartmel,  the 
Priory  seems  hereafter  to  have  suffered  very 
much  in  common  with  other  churches  in  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  and  puritanic  reaction. 
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Upon  the  departure  of  John  Holcroft — who,  by  the 
way,  carried  off  as  his  perquisites  some  of  the 
bells,  and  the  church  ornaments,  and  books,  the 
church  seems  to  have  stood  roofless,  as  he  left  it, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  the  marks  of  its 
hard  usage  by  the  weather  are  yet  to  be  traced 
within  it.  Nor  does  Cromwell  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  Cartmel.  The  destruction  of  the  organ 
and  the  font  is  attributed  to  his  soldiery  after  the 
skirmish  at  Lindal  Cote ;  and  when  so  much  is 
recorded  we  can  only  expect  to  be  told  that  he 
stabled  his  horses  in  the  choir,  and  to  be  shown 
shot  holes  made  by  his  troopers  in  the  old  oak 
door  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  transept.  The 


church  was,  in  the  usual  course,  then  subjected  to 
the  puritanic  usages,  and  coated  with  plaster  and 
whitewash,  which  were  finally  removed,  together 
with  four  wooden  galleries,  in  the  restoration 
begun  in  1830  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  which  has  been 
carried  forward  until  recent  years.  1  hus  we  find, 
in  the  history  of  Cartmel  the  typical  history 
of  an  English  monastic  church.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Rectory  of  Cartmel,  with  its  tithes, 
is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Cavendish  family.  In 
1561  they  had  been  annexed  to  the  See  of  Chester, 
and  in  i6og  leased  to  the  Preston  family,  owners 
of  Holker,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the 
present  owners. 


The  church  itself  is  a  medley  of  styles  and 
traditions.  As  a  reference  to  the  plates  published 
in  these  papers  will  show,  the  plan  is  cruciform 
with  characteristic  English  transepts.  It  has  been 
quoted  as  affording  some  interesting  examples  of 
the  forms  of  the  Transitional  period,  and  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  merging  of  the  Norman  with  the  Early 
English  styles.  The  choir  with  the  piers  of  the 
crossing,  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  the  north 
choir  aisle  (known  as  the  “  Piper  Choir”),  both  the 
transepts  and  the  doorway  in  the  south  aisle,  all 
belong  to  this  Transitional  period,  and  will  be  easily 
distinguished  in  being  coloured  black  on  the  plan. 
The  doorway  in  the  north  aisle  is  an  insertion  in 
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the  Early  English  style.  The  south  chancel  aisle 
(called  the  “  Town  Choir”)  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century ;  while  the  nave,  which  was  rebuilt  in  i4I0> 
and  the  upper  or  diagonal  portion  of  the  curious 
tower,  which  will  presently  be  described,  belong  to 
the  Perpendicular  period.  The  great  east  window, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  perspective  view  taken  from 
the  south-east,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  last  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gothic  Design  in  England,  although 
Mr.  Ruskin  might  speak  ironically  of  its  several 
“  pleasing  interstices  in  the  shape  of  carving- 
knives.”  To  the  same  period  also  belong  the 
windows  in  the  “  Piper  Choir,”  the  transepts,  and  of 
course  those  in  the  nave.  The  windows  in  the  “Town 
Choir  ”  are  fine  examples  of  the  Decorated  period. 
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In  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed 
the  church  evinces  the  same  hetero¬ 
geneity  as  in  the  matter  of  its  styles  of 
design.  The  Transitional  work  has  been 
executed  in  sandstone,  which,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  was  obtained  from  a  neighbouring 
quarry,  now  nearly  disused,  named  “  Quarry 
Flat.”  The  Perpendicular  work  of  the 
nave  is  in  the  slate  rubble  of  the  district, 
with  pillars  of  red  sandstone,  varied  with 
millstone  grit,  while  out  of  this  red  sand¬ 
stone  most  of  the  later  windows  have  been 
constructed,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this 
is  the  same  stone  of  which  Furness  Abbey 
was  chiefly  constructed.  The  stone  is 
found  in  the  district.  In  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  church,  the  tracery  of  the  great 
East  window  already  referred  to,  is  built 
of  Caen  stone.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
ill  fitting  of  the  jointing  of  the  tracery  in 
places,  has  suggested  to  many  persons  that 
the  window  was  worked  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  was  transported  and  set  up  in  its  present 
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position.  It  is  of  noble  proportions,  being  no 
less  than  54ft.  high  and  24ft.  wide,  and  a  fine, 
example  of  perhaps  a  not  very  happy  epoch  in  the 
art  of  tracery.  It  contains  some  fragments  of  the 
old  glass — tokens  of  laxity,  we  may  suppose  on  the 
part  of  John  Holcroft  and  the  Roundhead  troopers. 

The  feature  of  the  church  which  must  always 
stand  as  first  for  remark,  whether  in  the  regard  of 
the  Architect  or  of  the  casual  visitor,  is  the  tower,  as 
may  very  well  be  inferred  from  the  drawings  repro¬ 
duced  in  these  pages.  Both  the  perspective  views 
of  the  church  accord  an  importance  to  this  strange 
composition,  and  give  a  true  impression  of  its 
effect ;  while  the  elevations  and  sections  show  its 
actual  lines  and  the  manner  of  its  construction.  This 
construction,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  absence  of  the 
rolled  steel  girders  which  the  nineteenth  -  cen¬ 
tury  Architect  might  be  expected  in  his  wis¬ 
dom  to  employ,  has  been  effectively  contrived 
by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  method 
which  the  early  builders  used  in  raising  an  octagon 
upon  a  square,  as  was  a  common  necessity  in  the 
construction  of  spires  ;  excepting  that  one  arch  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  scheme  of  receding  arches, 
set  one  within  another,  which  was  the  most  common 
employment.  This  combination  of  a  square  raised 
on  a  square  diagonal  to  its  base,  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  spite  of  a  quaint¬ 
ness  and  picturesqueness  claimed  for  it  by  many,  it 
cannot  be  praised  as  a  successful  design.  The  base 
of  the  upper  portion,  hidden  as  it  is  by  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  tower,  gives  the  impression  as 
though  it  should  be  resting  upon,  or  protruding  up¬ 
wards  through,  the  roof  of  the  original  tower.  The 
super-imposition  of  the  new  upon  the  old  should  be 
manifested  in  the  design,  and  the  manner  of  its 
achievement  emphasised  in  the  elevation.  The 
abrupt  change  of  vertical  line  in  the  completed 
tower,  when  seen  from  a  point  which  presents  a 
diagonal  view,  or  a  partly  diagonal  view  of  the 
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lower  portion,  is  only  made  in  direct 
opposition  or  complete  ignorance  of 
the  canons  of  Gothic  Art.  We  may 
all  recall  the  refinement  of  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  the  subtle  and  ingenious 
devices  of  broach,  pinnacle  and  flying 
buttress,  with  which  the  mediaeval 
builders  modulated  and  beautified  the 
less  conspicuous  though  similar 
angularity  occasioned  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  octagonal  spire  upon  a 
square  tower,  and  the  attention  and 
elaboration  they  bestowed  upon  this  de¬ 
marcation  of  the  lines  of  their  towers. 

The  lower  tower,  which  dates  with 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  church,  will 
be  seen  to  follow  in  its  proportions 
the  Norman  type,  although  it  is 
actually  concurrent  with  the  Tran¬ 
sitional  Architecture  which  has  been 
described  as  forming  the  style  used 
in  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the 
church  below.  The  upper  diagonal 
tower  is  of  the  same  period  as  the 
Perpendicular  nave,  as  the  belfry 
window  would  indicate,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  added  to  afford  space  for  bells. 

The  simple  battlements  and  string, 
which  are  the  only  decorative  features 
of  the  upper  tower,  bear  no  reference 
to  the  period  of  its  erection  ;  they  are 
evidently  a  reproduction  of  the  forms  of 
the  tower  below,  doubtless  introduced 
to  give  an  effect  of  homogeneity  to  the 
completed  design.  Here,  again,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Architect  has  been  at  fault  in  raising  an  exact 
duplicate  of  an  adjoining  feature  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Within  the  church  the  choir  calls  for  most 
attention.  The  Transitional  arcade,  with  its  semi¬ 
circular  windows,  its  simple  sharp  cut  mouldings, 
and  its  ingenious  chevrons,  has  all  the  solidity  and 
grandeur  of  the  buildings  raised  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Norman  influence,  without  that  ruggedness 
which,  even  in  a  cathedral  where  there  is  loftiness 
and  vista  to  add  to  its  impressiveness,  we  are 
wont  to  regard  its  aesthetic,  qualities  with  more 
curiosity  and  wonder  than  admiration.  In  this 
choir,  also,  are  placed  the  Jacobean  screens  and 
canopies  which,  with  the  tower  already  described, 
will  always  constitute  Cartmel’s  chief  claim  to  atten¬ 
tion.  The  photograph,  which  is  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  gives  a  clear  view  of  this  singular  feature. 
The  columns  are  solid  shafts  of  black  oak,  Corinthian 
capped,  and  richly  carved  with  a  spiral  device  of 
the  vine.  This  ornament  is  also  used  upon  the 
frieze,  where  it  is  combined  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion.  The  carving  is  credited  to  a  Flemish 
artist ;  it  is  very  rich  in  character,  and  is  still  in 


perfect  condition.  Behind  this  colonnade  are 
screens  of  curvilinear  tracery.  The  tracery  filling 
the  bays  of  the  screen  between  nave  and  chancel 
has  been  hung  on  hinges  so  that  the  panels  may  fold 
back,  as  the  photograph  shows,  and  allow  of  a  clear 
view  of  the  altar  by  the  congregation  during  the 
services.  The  actual  stalls,  of  which  there  are 
thirteen  on  each  side,  are  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  exhibit  some  fine  carvings  upon  the  Misereres. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  finest  monument 
in  the  church  is  that  on  the  south  side  of  choir,  and 
between  that  and  the  south  aisle  or  Town  Choir, 
which  is  known  as  the  Harrington  Monument.  It 
has  probably  once  occupied  a  detached  position  in 
the  adjoining  chapel,  which  was  known  as  “  Lord 
Harrington’s  Quire”  as  far  back  as  1674.  The 
monument  is  described  by  Dr.  Barber  as  follows  : 
“  On  an  altar  tomb  the  effigies  of  a  knight  in 
armour  and  his  wife  recline 

Outstretch’d  together  are  express’d 
He  and  my  lady  fair  ; 

With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast,  —  — 

In  attitude  of  prayer  ; 

Long  visaged,  clad  in  armour  he, 

With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice  she. 
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Both  these  figures  are  of  the  finest  design  and 
sculpture.  The  knight  has  the  mail  hauberk  and 
flowing  surcoat,  and  the  lady  the  mantle  and 
whimple  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  base  of  the  tomb  has 
sculptured  figures  and  quatrefoil  diaper  work, 
which  is  returned  or  continued  on  the  sides  now 
built  into  wall,  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently 
shows  that  it  once  stood  isolated. 

Above  are  a  series  of  carved  figures,  some  of 
which  show  a  very  superior  skill  in  sculpture. 
Two  angels  are  receiving  the  souls  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  attended 
by  angels,  is  being  celebrated  in  the  presence  of 
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33  Ed.  III.,  1360.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robt.  Sherburne.  Their  grandson,  Sir 
Wm.  Harrington,  K.G.,  was  standard  bearer  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  died  in  1451.  Richard 
Harrington  was  grand  bailiff  of  Caen  in  1480. 
In  the  year  1832  the  tomb  was  examined,  when 
portions  of  a  skeleton  were  discovered,  also  pieces 
of  leather  impressed  with  the  links  of  chain 
armour,  some  bits  of  rusty  iron,  and  the  leg-bone 
of  a  large  bird,  perhaps  a  falcon,  showing  that  the 
remains  had  previously  been  disturbed.  Both 
effigies  hold  in  their  uplifted  hands  what  appears 
to  be  a  heart — the  touching  and  significant  ‘  sursam 
corda’  so  often  represented  in  mediaeval  monu- 
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her  Divine  Son.  Rows  of  monks  around  the 
figures  and  at  the  base  of  the  tomb  appear  to  be 
chanting  requiems  from  open  books.  At  the  head 
of  each  figure  an  attendant  angel  is  seated,  now, 
unfortunately,  much  mutilated.  The  arms  on  the 
shield  and  surcoat  of  the  knight  are  :  argent  a 
frette  of  five  points  sable,  or  interlacing  knot. 
This  tomb  is  traditionally  said  to  be  that  of  Sir 
John  Harrington  and  his  lady,  of  Gleaston  Castle, 
who  lived  about  1305.  A  younger  branch  of  the 
Harringtons  lived  at  Wraysholme  Tower  in  this 
parish,  and  Hornby  Castle,  and  bore  variations  of 
the  family  arms,  which  point  clearly  to  the  owner¬ 
ship.  One  of  these,  Sir  John  Harrington,  died 


ments.”  Dr.  Whittaker  says  that  in  his  time 
traces  of  paint  were  discernible  through  the  white¬ 
wash  on  some  of  the  small  shields  which  decorate 
the  supporting  shafts.  These  shafts  have  a  series 
of  niches  with  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Mary,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Alphege  (probably), 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Peter,  with 
groups  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  cornice  is  battlemented,  with  flowing- 
tracery  below,  and  a  band  of  the  oak-leaf  and 
acorns. 

Under  an  arched  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  limestone  slab  with  a  foliated  cross 
and  a  sunk  inscription  round  the  edge,  which  has 
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evidently  at  one  time  been  filled  with  metal. 
The  inscription  is:  HIC  JACET  FRATER 
WILELMUS  DE  WALTONA  PRIOR  DE 
KERTMEL,  and  is  probably  of  the  date  of  1292,  a 
Prior  William  being  recorded  of  that  time.  In  the 
floor  close  to  it  is  a  small  stone  inscribed  with  a 
cross  fleury,  which  possibly  covers  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  early  priors.  The  most  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  in  the^Town  Choir  is  the  recumbent  figure  of 
a  monk  holding  in  his  hands  a  chalice,  with  his  feet 
resting  on  a  double-headed  dragon  ;  by  the  head 
are  the  remains  of  two  attendant  angels.  This 
monument  is  under  the  Harrington  tomb.  There 
are  many  old  tombstones  on  the  floor,  but  most  of 
them  are  much  worn.  In  the  Piper  Choir,  on  the 
wall,  is  a  comparatively  modern  monument,  giving 
the  date  of  one  of  the  deaths  as  Feb.  30  ! 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  1885  to  the  late  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish.  The  monument,  which  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Paley,  Architects,  is  of 
Devon  and  Derbyshire  marbles,  inlaid  with  serpen¬ 
tine  marbles.  On  the  south  side  are  the  Cavendish 
arms,  and  on  the  north  the  arms  of  Lyttleton  and 
Cavendish  quarterly.  The  recumbent  life  size 
effigy  is  the  work  of  the  late  Thos.  Woolner,  R.A. 
The  whole  rests  upon  a  massive  square  slab  of 
Furness  limestone.  Under  the  window  near  is  a 
panel  of  alabaster  with  strapwork  ornament, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Edward  Cavendish, 
who  died  in  1891. 

The  only  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  are 
the  gateway  of  the  Priory,  which  still  stands  in  the 
Market  Place,  almost  due  west  of  the  church,  and 
some  remains  of  the  old  enclosing  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  area  enclosed  by  this 
wall  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  twenty  acres. 
The  roof  of  the  Priory  archway  was  formerly 
groined,  but  the  ribs  have  vanished,  and  it  is  now 
plastered.  Over  the  arch  is  a  square-headed  niche, 
now  empty.  The  original  trefoil  heads  of  the 
windows  still  remain.  The  stairs  in  the  wall  on 
the  west  side  lead  to  the  room  over  the  archway, 
which  was  used  as  a  grammar  school  from  1624 
(the  year  it  was  bought  by  the  “  twenty-fourty  ” 
from  Mr.  Preston  for  £30)  until  1790,  when  the 
present  school  was  built.  This  room  was  also  at 
one  time  used  as  the  Court  Room  of  the  Manor 
of  Cartmel,  and  possibly  used  by  the  Prior  when 
dispensing  justice  to  those  under  his  authority. 

Those  who  may  visit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coniston  and  Windermere,  and  elect  to  make  that 
small  divergence  that  brings  them  to  a  view  of  the 
famous  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey,  would  do  well  also 
to  visit  this  adjoining  Priory  at  Cartmel.  At 
Cartmel  there  is  indeed  wanting  the  richness  of 
Furness,  and  that  sentiment  of  the  ruin  which,  in 
a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  has  made  the 


Priory  Church. 

Abbey  popular  with  those  whose  motive  of  travel  is 
to  see  the  picturesque.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  Architectural  styles,  or 
who  can  trace  in  the  stones  the  successive  traditions 
of  our  past  fashions  of  building,  and  something  of 
the  national  history,  must  always  find  Cartmel  of 
no  inconsiderable  interest  for  them  ;  while  the  mere 
lover  of  the  romantic  and  the  picturesque  will 
never  regret  a  visit  to  this  little  town. 
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Romance  in  sculpture:  at 

BURGOS,  IN  SPAIN :  BY  THOMAS 
R.  MACQUOID,  R.I. 

Examples  of  romance  in  Sculpture, 
allied  with  Architecture,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
foreign  countries.  They  may  especially  be  seen 
in  Spain,  whose  very  original  sculptors  allowed 


stands  on  a  barren  hill,  and  the  warmly-tinted 
towers,  spires,  and  crocketted  pinnacles  of  the  noble 
Cathedral  rise  above  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Arlanzon,  and  form  a  striking  group.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  travellers  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  old  Castilian  capital,  which  contains  many 
architectural  treasures  most  worthy  of  inspection, 
and  not  to  be  hurriedly  glanced  at.  The  ponderous 
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their  fancy  to  run  riot :  they  laid  under  contribution 
all  things  on  the  earth  and  above  it,  and  by  their 
cunning  skill  turned  them  into  stone,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  determined  outbreak  from  conventionalism. 
Purists  may  call  some  of  the  ornament  erratic  and 
in  bad  taste,  but  the  originality,  beauty,  and 
quaintness  in  design  cannot  be  denied,  and  the 
dexterous  facility  of  execution  is  masterly. 

The  old  Gothic  city  of  Burgos  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Spanish  towns.  The  view  of  it  from 
a.  distance  is  very  imposing  ;  its  ruined  castle 


gateway,  Santa  Maria,  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  old  city,  is  picturesque  and  impressive. 
Charles  V.  greatly  altered  the  front,  which  faces 
towards  the  Prado  and  the  river :  he  set  up  in 
niches  round  his  own  statue  the  figures  of 
Burgalese  worthies,  among  them  one  of  the  Cid. 
A  seated  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the 
Holy  Child,  in  a  niche,  crowns  the  towered  and 
battlemented  building.  This  gateway,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  groups  effectively  with  the 
Cathedral. 
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As  one  walks  through  the  irregular  streets — they 
are.  often  only  lanes — one  sees  gloomy  half-fortified 
mansions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Casa 
M  iranda,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
houses,  has  a  fine  patio  ;  the  Casa  del  Cordon, 
with  its  towers  and  rope  decoration,  and  its 
armorial  bearings  sculptured  over  the  doorway,  is 
notable  ;  and  there  are  many  others  with  cornices, 
doors,  and  windows  worthy  of  careful  study.  Here 
and  there  one  comes  upon  traces  of  the  Moors. 
The  site  of  the  Cid’s  house,  to  the  shame  of  the 
City  authorities,  was  cleared  in  1771.  The  large, 
irregular  Plaza  has  arcades  in  front  of  the  shops. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  wandering 
about  these  old-world  streets,  abounding  in  relics 
and  habits  of  the  past,  for  Spain  stands  still,  or  she 
changes  very  slowly.  The  barber  still  exercises 
his  calling  in  Burgos;  he  is  called  “a  bleeder,” 
and  also  puts  over  his  shop  front,  “  teeth  and 
molars  are  extracted.”  Shaving  and  hair-cutting 
are  often  carried  on  out  of  doors ;  one  sees  a 
peasant  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  hat  and  jacket 
beside  him,  seated  in  a  chair,  holding  a  cloth  in 
front  of  him  to  catch  his  falling  hair;  sometimes  he 
may  be  seen  with  a  brass  basin,  filled  with  lather, 
fixed  to  his  throat  by  means  of  a  nick  in  the  edge, 
while  Figaro  scrapes  his  chin.  Among  the  Spanish 
lower  orders  the  whole  face  is  generally  shaved. 
I  he  patient  and  omnipresent  ass,  as  well  as 


his  owner,  has  constantly  to 
undergo  the  barber’s  good 
offices. 

The  ancient  “Charley” 
still  goes  his  rounds  in  Burgos. 
I  could  not  sleep,  on  the  night 
of  my  first  arrival,  from  the 
fatigue  of  an  over-wearisome 
journey,  and  nearly  every 
hour  I  heard  the  “  Sereno  ” 
(night  -  watch)  perambulate 
the  street,  while  he  called  out 
the  hour  in  a  melancholy 
chant ;  this  was  ended  by  a 
prolonged  “  All’s  well,”  and 
then  it  faded  away  in  the 
distance.  The  Spanish 
“Charley”  is  a  quaint  figure, 
with  his  long  cloak,  his  som¬ 
brero,  his  lantern  and  staff, 
and  the  bunch  of  keys  hanging 
from  his  waist-sash  :  these  are 
the  keys  of  the  houses  on  his 
beat,  for  part  of  the  watch¬ 
man’s  duty  is  to  open  their 
doors  to  belated  householders 
who  have  been  making  a  night 
of  it,  and  who  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  keys  of  their  own. 

Burgos  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  in  Spain  ;  it 
was  begun  in  1221  by  Bishop  Mauricio,  said  to  be 
an  Englishman,  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for 
this.  At  the  west  entrance,  shamefully  altered  by 
the  then  Chapter  fifty  -or  sixty  years  ago,  are  two 
towers,  each  surmounted  by  a  richly-worked  spire 
of  perforated  and  crocketted  stonework  (late 
fifteenth  century),  by  Juan  de  Colonia ;  this  at  a 
distance  has  a  wonderfully  rich  and  delicate  effect. 
The  tumultuous  clanging  of  the  heavy,  unmusical 
bells  within  these  elaborate  stone  traceries  makes 
one  fear  that  some  day  the  force  of  the  vibration 
will  destroy  the  beautiful  work.  Happily,  the  hand 
of  the  amender  (!)  of  the  west  front  did  not  reach 
as  high  as  the  fine  rose  window.  The  ground  near 
the  west  front  is  uneven,  and  this  adds  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  of  the  building  ;  there  is  such  a 
decided  upward  slope  from  south  to  north,  that  on 
the  south  side,  a  steep  flight  of  steps  with  landings 
leads  up  to  the  door  ;  while  the  north  portal  is  more 
than  15ft.  above  the  pavement  of  the  Church,  and 
is  reached  from  within  by  an  elaborate  flight  of 
winding  stairs,  designed  by  Diego  de  Siloe.  The 
Church  is  hemmed  in  by  houses  which  come  in  the 
way  of  a  good  near  view  of  it.  The  effect  of  the 
interior,  seen  from  the  west  door,  is  fine,  though 
greatly  injured  by  the  obstructing  choir  and  its 
heavy  rejas  (railings)  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  as 
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thereby  the  limits  of  the  edifice  are  concealed. 
This  choir  occupies  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the 
nave ;  its  early  Renaissance  stalls  are  in  walnut 
wood,  richly  carved  with  Old  and  New  Testament 
subjects,  which  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  peasantry, 
who  may  be  often  seen  studying  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  choir  is  the  fine  effigy  of  the  founder, 
Bishop  Mauricio ;  it  is  of  wood,  covered  with 
jewels,  gilding,  and  enamelling. 

The  Cimborio,  or  central  lantern  just  beyond  the 
choir,  was  put  up  to  replace  the  earlier  one  which 
fell  in  1539.  Designed  and  executed  by  Felipe  de 
Borgona  and  others,  it  is  handsome  and  picturesque, 
but  its'detail  is  mixed  in  style  :  it  was 
completed  in  1567. 

The  five  arches  of  the  apse  are 
filled  with  sculptures  in  stone,  executed 
bv  Borgona,  assisted  by  the  Cathedral 
Architects,  Juan  de  Vallejo,  and  Juan 
de  Castaneda,  in  1540  and  succeeding 
vears ;  the  figures  in  high  relief  are 
full  of  character  and  very  spirited  in 
execution.  The  whole  composition 
represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
design  and  labour ;  it  is  a  marvel  of 
elaborate  and  artistic  workmanship. 

The  live  subjects  are  :  The  Agony  in 
the  Garden  ;  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross  ; 

The  Crucifixion ;  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross  ;  The  Resurrection  ;  The 
Ascension.  The  Crucifixion  is  perhaps 
the  best  ;  the  sacred  story  is  most 
graphically  told  ;  the  faces  are  full  of 
expression  and  the  grouping  is  masterly. 

The  many  chapels  of  the  Cathedral 
deserve  careful  study  in  regard  to  their 
very  original  sculpture  and  elaborate 
detail.  The  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  the  Capella  del  Condestable  at  the 
east  end.  This  in  size  is  almost  a 
church  in  itself;  it  was  erected  in  1487 
l>\  Don  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Velasco 
for  the  burial  place  of  his  family,  the 
hereditary  Constables  of  Castile  ;  the 
Architect  is  said 
German, 

Burgos 
There  i 
German 

(  iothic  <  haracter,  in  its  design,  and  the 
re-ult  i'  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
original  example  of  religious  archi¬ 
tectural  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Spain.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is 
the  fine  tomb  of  the  founder  and  his 
wife  ;  the  sculptured  ornament  of  the 
Constable’s  armour  is  very  beautiful; 
a  large  part  of  the  eastern  wall  is 


occupied  by  the  sculptured  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Velascos  ;  above  these  the  edge  of  the  arches 
exhibits  an  original  example  of  bold  design,  the 
interlacing  wings  and  limbs  of  cherubs  harmonise 
with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  arches.  A  portion  of 
this  ornament  is  shown  in  illustration. 

The  cloisters  of  the  Cathedral  are  both  beautiful 
and  interesting,  said  to  have  been  built  between 
1280  and  1350.  They  are  entered  by  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  doorway  in  the  south  transept,  finely  carved 
with  figures  and  foliage  ;  the  oak  doors,  later  in 
date  than  the  stonework,  are  an  excellent  example 
of  wood  carving  ;  the  subjects  are  :  The  Entry  into 


to  have  been  a 
Juan  de  Colon ia,  brought  to 
by  a  bishop  of  Cartagena, 
s  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
feeling,  imbued  with  Spanish- 
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Jerusalem,  The  Descent  into  Hades,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Paul.  The  cloisters  are  two  stories  high  ;  in 
the  upper  story  are  richly  sculptured  windows ; 
along  the  walls  are  some  remarkable  tombs  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
these  cloisters  one  enters  a  groined  chamber,  in 
which  is  the  coffer  of  the  Cid.  Tradition  says  that 
the  Cid,  once  when  he  was  out  at  elbows,  filled  this 
worm-eaten  chest  with  sand,  and  then  represented 
to  some  Jewish  usurers  that  it  was  full  of  jewels 
and  other  treasures.  He  raised  a  large  loan  on  this 
deposit ;  making  the  Jews  swear  that  they  would 
not  open  the  chest.  To  his  honour  it  is  recorded 
that  the  borrowed  money  was  afterwards  repaid. 
There  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salamanca  a  small 
bronze  crucifix,  called  “  El  Crucifijo  de  las 
Patallas  ;  ”  it  is  said  that  the  Cid  always  carried 
this  before  him  in  battle. 

The  picturesque  charm  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  both 
within  and  without,  words  fail  to  realise.  To 
my — I  fear  unorthodox— mind  much  of  this  charm 
arises  from  the  additions  made  at  later  dates  to 
the  first  thirteenth  century  church.  The  carving 
throughout  is  full  of  originality  in  design,  and  of 
power  and  skill  in  execution.  The  interior, 
especially  at  night,  when  partially  lighted,  is  most 
solemn  and  effective  ;  in  daytime,  the  semi-obscurity, 
like  that  of  most  Spanish  churches,  gives  a  singular 
charm  ;  while,  at  certain  points,  the  intense  brilliance 
of  sunshine  produces  powerful  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  the  French,  to 
their  shame,  mined  this  Cathedral :  it  was  saved  by 
an  accident — from  the  train  having  failed.  From 
the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Castle,  there 
is  a  striking  and  extended  view,  comprising  the 
Cathedral,  the  City,  the  Monasteries  of  Miraflores, 
of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena,  and  the  Royal  Convent 
of  Las  Huelgas  ;  while  beyond  all  these  stretches 
the  wide  Vega,  or  plain.  The  Castle  was  the  palace 
of  the  early  kings  of  Castile,  and  in  its  Chapel  were 
married — the  Cid  to  his  Ximena,  and,  later  on, 
Edward  the  First  of  England  to  his  devoted  wife, 
Eleanor  of  Castile.  Wellington  found  the  Castle 
of  Burgos  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  so  strongly  was 
it  fortified  and  defended  by  the  French.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  repulses  he  suffered  in  1812,  not  by 
his  own  fault,  the  Spaniards  and  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  having  both  failed  him. 

The  most  interesting  place  in  the  environs  of 
Burgos  is  the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Miraflores  ;  it 
stands  alone  on  a  bare  hill,  about  two  miles  out  of 
the  city.  Juan  the  Second  began  to  build  it  in  1441 
on  the  site  of  a  palace  ;  it  was  partly  burned  some 
time  after  its  erection,  then  restored,  and  finally 
completed  in  1455  by  Isabella  the  Catholic,  from 
the  designs  of  Juan  de  Colonia,  the  Architect  of  the 
Constable’s  Chapel  in  Burgos  Cathedral.  Isabella, 
the  great  Queen — -“the  Queen  of  earthly  queens,” 
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as  Shakespeare  calls  her — built  this  convent  in 
honour  of  her  father  and  her  mother.  She  was  so 
devoted  to  her  mother,  that  she  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  that  the  King  should  always  treat  his 
mother-in-law  with  due  respect — an  arrangement 
which  might  be  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  some 
modern  mothers-in-law. 

Queen  Isabella  caused  to  be  erected  in  front  of 
the  high  altar  of  Miraflores,  a  magnificent  tomb 
in  alabaster  to  her  parents.  The  artist  was  El 
Maestro  Gil  de  Siloe,  father  of  the  celebrated  Diego 
de  Siloe.  Gil  was  also  sculptor  of  the  monument 
to  Alonso,  the  young  brother  of  Isabella,  who  died 
m  1470,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  thus  left  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  open  to  his  sister.  Alonso's 
tomb  is  also  in  alabaster. 

I  hese  beautiful  monuments  are  the  most  remark- 
' 1 1 1 1 ' '  m  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe;  apart  from  their 
artistic  and  original  design,  they  are  a  miracle  of 
elaborate  execution.  One  shudders  at  the  thought 
hi  what  might  have  befallen  these  precious  tombs 
*11'' 1 K '  destruc  tive  French  soldiers  visited  Miraflores 
during  the  Peninsular  War. 

I  he  tomb  of  Alonso,  in  the  wall  of  the  sacrarium, 

in  design  perhaps  the  most  romantic  of  the  two, 
it  displays  so  great  a  variety  of  beautiful  and 
bcle  -ite  work  :  figures,  animals,  birds,  insects, 
r°  fume,  fruit,  and  foliage  are  produced  with 


animation  and  fidelity ;  in  all  is  felt  the  true  touch 
of  genius.  The  work  has  the  character  of  first-rate 
German  work  of  the  period,  translated  into  Spanish. 

The  Infante,  clothed  in  a  rich  robe,  kneels  at  a 
prie-dieu  under  an  arch  with  an  elaborate  and 
perforated  fringe  of  ornament,  composed  of  birds 
and  figures  ;  the  panelled  wall  of  the  recess  is 
covered  with  lovely  carved  work.  Above  the  arch 
is  a  striking  group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ; 
at  the  pinnacled  sides  are  statues  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  the 
Annunciation.  The  power  of  selection  shown  in 
the  design  of  these  unequalled  monuments,  covered 
as  they  are  with  ornament,  is  masterly — well  worth 
a  long  journey  to  see  and  study. 

The  tomb  of  the  King  and  the  Queen  I  shall 
illustrate  and  describe  in  the  next  paper  of  this 
series. 

An  interesting  excursion  from  Burgos  is  that  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Cid,  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Pedro 
de  Cardena,  the  first  founded  in  Spain  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.  The  monastery  was  built  by 
the  Princess  Sancha,  in  507,  to  the  memory  of  her 
son  Theodoric,  who  died,  while  hunting,  at  the 
fountain,  'Cara  digna,’  whence  the  name  Cardegna. 

The  Moor  Zephe  destroyed  the  convent  in  872, 
and  killed  two  hundred  monks ;  in  899  Alonso  the 
Second,  of  Leon,  restored  it.  Restoration,  which 
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often  must  be  called  alteration,  has  laid  its  claws 
heavily  on  this  convent,  though  traces  of  the  old 
building  may  be  discovered.  Its  background  of 
purple  mountains,  capped  with  snow,  is  charac¬ 
teristic. 

In  1099  the  Cid  died  in  Valencia,  after  a  despotic 
reign  of  several  years  over  that  province  ;  he  left 
orders,  however,  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  Car- 
dena.  It  is  related  that  his  body  wTas  brought 
thither  from  Valencia  mounted  on  his  famous  war- 
horse  Babieca.  It  appears  that  in  his  early  days 
Rodrigo  de  Bivar  rode  a  mule,  and  when  King 
Alonso  bade  him  quit  the  land,  the  warrior  clapped 


have  alarmed  Ximena,  and  to  prevent  further  mis¬ 
chief,  she  desired  that  he  should  be  forthwith  buried. 
The  hero’s  original  tomb  was  near  the  high  altar  of 
the  chapel,  but  after  many  changes  his  bones  were 
ignominiously  put  into  a  walnut  wood  box,  and 
then  deposited  in  a  room  of  the  Town  Hall ;  these 
bones  could  be  seen  for  the  sum  of  dos  reales ,  less 
than  fivepence  ! 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration 
about  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  of  Spanish 
travel  ;  these  difficulties  are  much  lessened  by  the 
progress  of  Spanish  railways.  When  these  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  long  journeys  had  to  be  made 
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spurs  to  his  mule  and  vaulted  into  a  bit  of  ground 
that  belonged  to  him,  while  he  exclaimed  :  “  Sire,  I 
am  not  on  your  land,  but  on  my  own.”  This  is 
said  to  have  happened  near  Burgos. 

The  Cid  was  terrible  even  in  death  ;  when  his 
body  arrived  at  Cardena  it  was  placed  on  a  throne 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  his  drawn  sword,  Tizona,  in 
his  right  hand ;  Tizona,  taken  from  a  Moorish 
king,  the  sword  which  the  Cid  loved  better  than  his 
wife,  Ximena,  or  his  daughters.  While  the  warrior 
sat  thus  enthroned,  a  Jew  approached  him,  and 
profanely  plucked  at  the  dead  man’s  beard.  Im¬ 
mediately  Tizona  struck  the  Hebrew  to  the  ground. 
The  behaviour  of  her  departed  husband  seems  to 


by  diligence,  or  on  muleback  (our  muleteer  was  a 
delightful  Sancho  Panza),  travelling  under  these 
circumstances,  although  romantic,  was  very  weari¬ 
some.  Lodging  and  food  are  now  fairly  good  at 
most  of  the  hotels  ;  one  can  get  delicious  chocolate 
nearly  everywhere  ;  bread  is  excellent,  and  there 
are  no  grapes  better  than  Spanish  grapes  to  be 
found  in  any  country  ;  the  figs,  too,  are  delicious. 
I  have  done  a  long  day’s  travel  on  a  bit  of  sausage, 
some  figs,  and  some  bread. 

I  was  in  Spain  in  autumn,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  weather  is  settled,  though  at  that  season  inter¬ 
minable  spaces  of  corn-land,  especially  in  the  two 
Castiles,  give  a  certain  monotony  to  the  scenery. 
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HE  LITTLENESS  OF  GREATNESS. 


One  lately  had,  in  these  pages,  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  display  the  saying  of  a  certain  writer 
who,  of  his  intelligence,  defined  Art  as  that  which 
set  free  and  purified  his  soul.  Not  having  a 
detachable,  equitable  soul  oneself,  but  rather  such 
an  one  as  is  pre-eminently  susceptible  to  well- 
dressed  courses  and  an  authentic  label  below  the 
wired  and  gilded  cork,  one  is  reverentially  inclined, 
and  one’s  regret  is  herein  again  awakened  at  the 
mortalitv  of  the  human  soul  for  all  earthly  purposes. 
Granting,  as  one  emphatically  declines  to  do,  that 
the  soul  of  the  above-indicated  writer  is  the 
attested  and  unblemished  gauge  by  which  man¬ 
kind  may  measure,  estimate,  and  schedule  the 
varying  merits  of  works  of  Art,  the  hardship  is 
that,  at  the  lamentable  date  of  dissolution,  the 
poor  world  will  once  again  be  plunged  into  the 
darkness  of  a  fluctuating,  indefinite  status  of  the 
artistic  values.  Lately  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
one  found  a  man  with  a  blazoned  banner  selling 
printed  proofs,  advertised  as  “logical,”  that  the 
world  was  flat :  all  at  sixpence  a  proof.  Valuing  a 
paradox  at  twopence  only,  one  did  not  buy. 
Perhaps,  also,  on  that  day  in  the  coming  ages 
when,  in  the  philosophy  of  Emerson,  the  recurrence 
of  a  Shakespeare,  an  Erasmus,  and  a  Luther  maybe 
calculated,  and  the  prototype  of  the  above  “  certain 
writer’s  ”  impeccable  artistic  spirituality  shall  arise, 
the  argument  that  we  see  with  our  ears,  taste  with 
our  eyebrows,  and  comprehend  with  our  souls,  will 
also  be  obsolete  and  relegated  to  the  street,  and 
live  by  suasion  of  a  blazoned  banner.  One  trusts 
so  ;  indeed,  one  prays  so.  What  impresses  one  as 
a  peculiar  quaintness  in  these  present  years  of  grace 
is  the  blatant  unreserve — the  graceless  lack  of 
sensibility  with  which  it  is  becoming  the  vogue  to 
accord  to  the  mystic  and  the  divine,  the  phenomena 
resultant  from  incomplete  mental  action  and  falter¬ 
ing  manhood.  It  is  nice  to  feel  that  one’s  sentiments 
are  sprung  from  a  sort  of  rampant  spirituality.  It 
flatters  ;  it  confers  a  rarity  and  a  preciousness.  In 
short,  we  may  now  ascribe  to  the  soul  the  most  of 
what  our  grandfathers  attributed  to  the  stomach. 
This  bandering  of  the  functions  of  soul  in  literal 
phraseology  anent  the  Arts  is  the  token  and  the 
ult  of  the  retrogression  of  Art  from  national  to 
that  of  Cults.  This  one  cannot  doubt ;  nor  does 
one  doubt  that,  in  comparison  with  the  great  epochs 
of  Art,  this  Art  of  Cults  is  ignoble.  Yet  it  is 
'  Great  Art.’  The  Cults  say  so.  In  contra-distinction 
to  our  National  Art,  which  no  one  will  recognise 
as  such,  they  say  it  is  “  Great  Art.”  Is  it?  One 
ha-  been  convinced  that  self-concentration  is  the 
basis  of  a  great  artist ;  one  knows  also  that  it  is  the 
bads  of  social  inhumanity.  One  fixedly  declines 
to  regard  as  great  and  beautified  in  humanity, 


the  ferment  of  one  personality.  One  declines 
further  to  admit  that  the  great  artist  is  one  who  is  in¬ 
comprehensible — who  can  be  understood  only  by  the 
few  and  the  prejudicially  cultured,  and  who  prides 
himself  in  his  practice  of  the  enigmatic.  One 
observes  that  if  incomprehensibility  is  to  be  the 
gauge  of  greatness,  then  the  greatest  of  all  artists 
is  he  whose  work  is  for  ever  removed  from  any 
inkling  of  human  comprehension.  One  has  learned 
of  the  insidious  pleasure  derivable  from  a  misty 
appreciation  of  the  obscure  in  Art.  One  has 
flattered  subtly.  One  felt  one  had  a  fine  sensibility, 
a  rare  intelligence,  and  a  great  soul,  all  in  a  noble 
amalgamation.  That  was  bad.  Worse  was  this: 
one  felt  one  had  a  finer  sensibility,  a  rarer  in¬ 
intelligence,  a  greater  soul,  all  in  a  noble  amalga¬ 
mation,  than  one’s  fellows  of  mundane  fact.  The 
associate  of  one’s  daily  labours  and  recreation,  who 
echoed  one’s  appreciation,  one  instinctively  disliked 
and  regarded  jealously,  with  a  sudden  accretion 
of  contumely  which  touched  on  hate  itself.  Thus 
one  established  the  meanness  of  great  Art. 
One  has  learned  in  deepest  conviction  that  the 
comeliness  of  the  Puppy-dog-and-Christmas-berry 
picture  brought  one  no  flattery.  One  is  not 
used  to  yawn  under  flattery.  A  kindly  in¬ 
dulgence  of  one’s  fellow  kind,  quite  unconscious 
and  ingenious,  spread  over  one,  however,  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  young  of  all  creatures,  and  the 
eternal  beauty  of  children  and  young  girls,  have  a 
universal  power  over  mankind  such  as  should  move 
a  Diogenes  or  an  Ibsen,  and  that  to  interpret  them 
in  literal  crudity  was  only  to  touch  simply  upon  a 
mystery  which  binds  all  humanity  under  one  sacred 
yoke  of  brotherhood.  What  does  one  think  of  the 
man  who  cannot  glean  a  passing  pleasure  from 
this  small  Art  ;  who  denies  to  his  lips  the  smile 
within  his  heart  ?  Bulkeley  CRESWELL. 
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HE  EFFECT  OF  FIRE  ON  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  :  AFTER  THE  COM¬ 
MUNE  :  THE  RUINED  PALACES 
OF  PARIS:  PART  THREE:  BY  R. 

PHENE  SPIERS,  F.S.A. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1 533  from  the  designs  of  Domenico  Boccador  di 
Cortona,  whose  name  is  preserved  as  its  Architect 
and  was  inscribed  on  the  old  building.  The  design 
is  so  essentially  French  in  its  character  that  its 
attribution  to  the  Boccador  has  been  challenged 
of  late  by  the  French  archaelogists.  The  careful 
researches  of  Mr.  Calliat,  however,  prove  that  the 
attribution  was  correct. 

The  building  seems  to  have  progressed  so  slowly 
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THE  NORTH  RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  THE  "  APPARTEMENT  DES  FETES,”  HOTEL  DE  [VILLE. 


that  in  1589  they  had  actually  not  cleared  all  the 
ground,  as  a  portion  of  the  “  Maison  des  Piliers,” 
which  occupied  the  site,  menaced  ruin  and  had  to 
be  taken  down.  In  1605  the  work  was  taken  up 
again,  and  three  years  later  the  throne  room 
(occupying  the  first  floor  facing  the  Place  de 
l’Hotel  de  Ville)  was  completed  ;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1609,  the  pavilion  on  the  left  (the 
archway  in  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  was  built  on  the  same 
design  as  the  South  Pavilion,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  part  erected.  Through  the 
archway  in  this  pavilion  ran  the  Rue  de  Martroi, 
leading  to  the  Church  of  St.  John.  And  as  part  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  on  the 
south  side  of  this  street,  it  was  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  connect  them  at  once.  In  1618  the  left  hand  or 
north  side  of  the  central  court  was  built,  all  the 
work  being  carried  out  from  the  original  designs 
preserved  on  parchment,  and  the  whole  building 
(that  tinted  black  on  the  plan)  was  completed  in 
1628. 

From  this  period  till  close  upon  the  end  of  the 
following  century  no  additions  were  made,  and  the 
site  in  the  rear  was  still  occupied  by  the  Church  and 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  with  an  approach  from  the 
Place  du  Greve  (afterwards  the  Place  de  l’Hotel  de 
Ville)  by  the  Rue  de  Martroi,  passing  under  the 


South  Pavilion,  the  other  part  of  the  site  on  the 
south  being  covered  with  houses.  On  the  left,  or 
north  side,  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  Hospital 
and  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  triangular 
shape  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  therefore  was 
necessitated  by  the  Rue  de  Martroi  on  one  side 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  other 
side. 

In  1791  the  Church  of  St.  John  was  taken 
down,  and  a  Hall  called  the  Trocadero  was  erected 
on  its  site.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John  was  transformed 
into  a  banqueting  room.  The  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  taken  down,  and  a  residence  for 
the  Prefet  erected  in  its  place  ;  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  became  a  vestibule  to  the  staircase, 
and  new  reception  rooms  on  first  floor,  and  the 
banqueting  hall  at  the  back. 

In  1835-47  all  these  temporary  substitutes 
were  taken  down  ;  on  the  north  side  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  was  run  straight  through,  leaving  a  space 
between  it  and  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  which  was 
built  a  north  wing  with  great  courtyard  for  all  the 
offices  ;  a  similar  wing  containing  a  residence  for 
the  Prefet,  with  additional  reception  rooms,  also 
with  a  great  courtyard,  was  added  on  the  south  ; 
and  in  the  rear  a  magnificent  series  of  State  recep¬ 
tion  rooms  and  staircases  were  erected,  occupying 
therefore  the  original  sites  of  the  Church  and 
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Chapel  of  St.  John.  The  extent  of  these  additions 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan. 

No  further  changes  were  made  till  1855,  when, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  central 
court  was  roofed  over  with  glass,  and  the  horseshoe 
staircase,  shown  on  plan,  was  erected,  with  fountains 
in  the  centre  and  numerous  statues.  The  arcaded 
corridors  on  two  floors  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville 
ranked  among  the  gems  of  the  early  Renaissance 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  their  design  and  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  stone  ceilings,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
f*'t<-,  when  filled  with  flowers  and  plants,  formed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  interiors  imaginable.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  received  there  on  the  23rd 
August,  1855,  and  entered  by  the  central  doorway 
from  the  Place  de  1’Hotel  de  Ville. 

1  his  reception  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  in 
'  onnection  with  the  presentations  made  then.  The 
lat<-  M  Davioud,  one  of  the  leading  Architects  of 
the  Second  Empire  (the  Fountain  of  St.  Michel, 
tie  theatres  of  the  Place  des  Chatelet,the  Trocadero, 
and  numerous  other  important  buildings  were  from 
Ids  designs),  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  a  long 
blac  h  beard  ;  and  he  expressed  his  desire  to  the 
Pr « -let  P.aron  Haussman  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty.  I  he  Baron  said  it  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  beard,  which,  he  said,  the  Queen 


objected  to  strongly,  all  her  suite  and  aides-de- 
camp  being  obliged  to  shave.  M.  Davioud  pondered 
over  the  subject,  and  probably  reflected  that  after 
all  it  would  grow  again,  so  he  cut  it  off,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  reception  placed  himself  in  a  favour¬ 
able  position  to  catch  Baron  Haussman’s  eye.  The 
Baron,  however,  only  looked  at  him  with  a  stony 
glaze,  and  passed  by.  Davioud  was  furious,  and 
called  afterwards  on  the  Prefet  for  an  explanation. 
The  Baron  expressed  his  regret,  and  stated  that  for 
the  moment  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  “  But  I  am  Davioud,”  he  replied. 
“Davioud!  But  where  is  your  beard?”  Then 
recollecting  the  interview,  he  burst  out  laughing, 
and  said,  “  But,  Mon  cher ,  I  did  not  recognise  you. 
I  saw  some  actor,  as  I  thought,  trying  to  catch  my 
eye,  and  wondered  who  it  could  possibly  be.”  The 
beard,  however,  grew  again,  but  Davioud  was 
never  presented. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE. 

The  plan  shows  the  first  floor  of  the  whole 
range  of  buildings  as  completed  in  1847,  the 
older  portion  being  indicated  in  black.  The 
entrances  for  the  carriages  of  the  Prefet’s  guests 
and  the  State  guests  were  through  gateways 
at  the  back  of  the  site.  The  carriages,  after 
setting  down  their  occupants,  drove  through  the 
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courtyards,  taking  their  exit  through  the  two  arch¬ 
ways  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  into 
the  Place  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville.  Her  Majesty, 
in  1855,  entered  by  the  gateway  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  front,  up  the  staircase  under  the 
throne  room,  into  the  central  court  and  up  the 
horseshoe  staircase  into  the  principal  reception 
room. 

The  first  drawing  is  chiefly  of  the  older  part  of 
the  main  front.  The  high-pitched  roofs  are  gone, 
and  the  only  relic  of  the  central  clock  turret  is  the 
iron  ladder  which  gave  access  to  it.  Above  the 
central  doorway  will  be  noticed  the  traces  of  the 
bronze  bas-relief  of  Henri  IV.,  originally  modelled 
and  cast  by  Pierre  Biard.  This  was  destroyed  at 
the  revolution  in  1793,  and  another  casting  took  its 
place  under  the  First  Empire.  In  1870  this  was 
removed  and  stored  away  in  case  of  accident,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  had  not  been  replaced. 
The  bas-relief  masked  a  square  recess,  in  which, 
possibly,  some  records  of  the  building  may,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  placed.  When 
fixing  the  second  casting  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  filled  up  with  a  stone.  Curiously  enough, 
on  this  stone  may  be  read  (placed  sideways)  a 
portion  of  the  well-known  inscription  which,  in 
all  French  revolutions,  covers  their  walls,  viz., 
“  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite.”  This  stone  may 
be,  therefore,  a  relic  of  the  first  revolution — a 
piece  of  waste  stone  which  came  to  hand  when 
the  second  bas-relief  was  being  fixed. 

The  second  drawing  is  a  view  of  the  south  front, 
showing  the  Prefet’s  residence.  The  drawing  was 
made  in  his  private  garden,  which  had  been  utilised 
as  a  store  for  the  carved  stonework  removed  to 
be  measured  or  to  have  casts  made  of  the  ornament. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  Tuileries,  the  calcination  of 
the  stone  in  a  vertical  direction  above  the  windows 
is  clearly  shown. 

The  third  drawing  represents  the  north  end  of  the 
Salle  des  Fetes,  152ft.  long  and  42ft.  wide,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  halls  in  existence.  It  had  a  richly- 
decorated  ceiling  carried  on  a  cove  with  interpene¬ 
trations.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  with  deep,  sunk 
coffers,  enriched  with  ornaments,  and  gilded,  the 
tympana  between  the  penetrations  and  the  coved 
penetrations  being  painted  by  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  Paris.  The  heavier  iron  trusses  carried 
the  ceiling,  the  lighter  ones  the  high-pitched  roof 
above.  Including  the  ante  and  other  reception- 
rooms,  there  was  a  vista  of  about  330ft. 

Between  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  erected  in  1840, 
and  the  council  room  of  the  Prefet  was  the  Salle 
des  Caryatides,  a  square  hall  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  Above  the  entablature  of  the  pilasters 
a  projecting  cove  with  interpenetrations  carried 
the  gallery  above,  and  this  was  surmounted  with 
fourteen  Caryatide  figures. 


Actionable  interference  with 

THE  COMFORT  OF  EXISTENCE. 

How  far  may  my  neighbour  sin  against  my 
eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  nervous  sensibility  and  I 
forgive  him  ?  is  a  more  abstract  way  of  putting 
it  than  the  concrete  and  blunt  form  in  which  it 
generally  reaches  us,  viz.,  to  what  extent  can  an 
occupier  use  his  premises  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  comfort  of  my  every-day  existence  without  my 
being  able  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  him? 

A  man  is  entitled  to  the  comfortable  enjoyment 
of  his  dwelling-house  (Broder  v.  Saillard,  L.  R.  2 
Ch.  Div.  701),  and  it  is  one  of  the  established  axioms 
of  our  law  that  one  occupier  may  not  use  his 
premises  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbour. 
We  are  apt  to  speak  of  any  user  of  neighbouring 
premises  which  causes  us  temporary  inconvenience 
or  social  discomfort  as  a  nuisance.  So  it  is,  in  a 
conventional  sense.  But  the  individual  sense  of 
annoyance  and  discomfort  would  be  a  hopeless 
standard  to  guide  the  Courts. 

There  are  nuisances  which  plainly  interfere  with 
health  by  the  apparent  danger  of  the  generation  or 
propagation  of  disease.  But  there  are  nuisances  of 
the  class  we  are  now  considering  which  fall  short 
of  direct  interference  with  health,  but  indirectly 
prejudice  it  by  diminishing  the  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  domestic  existence.  These  are  what  may 
be  termed  nuisances  against  the  nerves  and 
senses. 

The  recognition  of  this  class  of  nuisance  by  the 
Courts  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  the 
jurisdiction  to  interfere  is  well  established,  though 
it  is  exercised  with  caution,  and  is  always  a  matter  of 
discretion  in  each  particular  case.  A  nuisance  in 
this  sense  has  been  defined  as  “  an  inconvenience 
materially  interfering  with  the  ordinary  comfort 
physically  of  human  existence,  not  merely  according 
to  elegant  or  dainty  modes  and  habits  of  living, 
but  according  to  plain,  sober  and  simple  notions 
among  English  people”  (Walter  v.  Selfe,  20  L.  J., 
Ch.  433,  per  Knight  Bruce,  V.C.).  This  definition 
has  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  rule  to  be  applied 
to  the  facts  of  particular  cases.  It  does  not  protect 
the  mere  fancfes  of  people,  or  give  an  action  in 
respect  of  that  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  delight 
and  not  of  necessity  (L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  98,  per 
Bowen,  L.J.). 

Whether  anything  which  discomposes  or  in¬ 
juriously  affects  the  senses  or  the  nerves  amounts 
to  a  nuisance,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  where  the  thing  complained  of  actually 
occurs.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  town,  of  necessity  he 
should  subject  himself  to  the  consequences  of  those 
operations  of  trade  which  may  be  carried  on  in 
his  immediate  locality,  which  are  actually  necessary 
for  trade  and  commerce,  also  for  the  enjoyment  of 
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property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  of  the  public  at  large.  Everything 
must  be  looked  at  from  a  reasonable  point  of  view ; 
therefore  the  law  does  not  regard  trifling  and  small 
inconveniences,  but  only  regards  sensible  incon¬ 
veniences  (St.  Helen’s  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping, 
35  L.  J.,  0.  B.  66).  Neighbours  everywhere  ought 
not  to  be  extreme  or  unreasonable,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  rights  or  in  the  restriction  of 
the  rights  of  each  other  (Gaunt  v.  Fynney,  L.  R.  8 
Ch.  8). 

In  some  respects  nuisances  against  the  eye 
receive  the  most  ready  recognition.  Obstruction 
of  light  to  which  an  occupier  has  acquired  a  legal 
right  is  promptly  restrained.  But  the  sentiment  of 
the  eye  is  ignored,  and  the  Courts  will  not  interfere 
because  a  building  interferes  with  the  view  or 
prospect  of  a  neighbouring  house.  The  attempt  to 
claim  such  a  right  was  made  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  it  was  laid  down  as  law  “  that  for  prospect, 
which  is  a  matter  only  of  delight  and  not  of 
necessity,  no  action  lies  for  stopping  thereof.”  The 
law  does  not  give  an  action  for  such  things  of 
delight  (Aldred’s  case,  9  Coke,  58). 

The  nose  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  the 
most  worthy  applicant  to  the  Courts  for  redress. 
It  is  the  common  law  right  of  every  occupier  of  a 
house  to  have  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  breath 
and  life  an  unpolluted  and  untainted  atmosphere. 
T  his  does  not  mean  air  in  its  natural  purity,  but 
air  not  rendered  to  an  important  degree  less  com¬ 
patible  with  the  physical  comfort  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  acts  complained  of  (Walter  v.  Selfe, 
supra).  And  so  the  Courts  have  granted  injunctions 
to  restrain  brick-burning,  and  discharging  smoke 
or  other  noxious  or  offensive  vapours  or  odours 
which  materially  affected  the  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  inmates  of  neighbouring  houses.  The 
most  recent  important  case  upon  the  subject  was 
with  reference  to  a  nuisance  arising  from  a  large 
block  of  stables.  There  the  Court  laid  down  the 
true  test  in  such  cases — “  The  fact  that  somebody 
wi  th  a  sensitive  nose  smells  ammonia  and  does  not 
like  it,  will  not  prove  a  nuisance;  it  is  a  question 
of  degree.  You  can  only  appeal  to  the  common 
^ense  of  ordinary  people.  I  he  test  is  whether  the 
smell  is  so  .bad  and  continuous  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  comfort  and  enjoyment.  No  one 
says  it  is  so  bad  as  to  interfere  with  health  ” 
(Rapier  v.  London  Tramways  Co.,  L.  R.  [1893] 
2  Ch.  600)  ;  nor  is  that  necessary. 

I  he  ear  is  a  more  troublesome  organ  for  con¬ 
sideration.  A  nuisance  by  noise  (supposing  malice 
to  be  out  of  the  question)  is  emphatically  a  question 
of  degree.  If  my  neighbour  builds  a  house  against 
a  party  wall,  next  to  my  own,  and  I  hear  through 
the  wall  more  than  is  agreeable  to  me  of  the 
sounds  from  hi.1'  nursery  or  music  room,  it  does  not 


follow  (even  if  I  am  nervously  sensitive  or  in 
infirm  health)  that  I  can  bring  an  action  or  obtain 
an  injunction.  Such  things,  to  offend  against  the 
law,  must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  beyond  fair 
controversy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  exceptive  and 
unreasonable  (Gaunt  v.  Fynney,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  12). 
And  it  was  held  that  the  giving  of  music  lessons,  ex¬ 
tending  over  seventeen  hours  in  a  week,  in  a  house 
separated  from  the  adjoining  house  by  a  party 
wall,  there  being  also  from  time  to  time  practising 
on  the  piano  and  violin,  and  singing,  and  in  the 
evening  musical  performances  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  persons  living  in  the  house,  and  occasionally 
musical  parties  and  frequent  practising  on  the 
violoncello  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  did 
not  constitute  a  legal  nuisance  of  which  the 
adjoiningoccupier  couldcomplain  (Christie  v.  Davey, 
L.  R.  [1893]  1  Ch.  316).  But  if  a  neighbour  makes 
such  a  noise  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  use 
and  enjoyment  of  another  dwelling-house  so  as  to 
cause  serious  annoyance  and  disturbance,  the 
occupier  of  that  dwelling-house  is  entitled  to  be 
protected  (Broder  v.  Saillard,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Div.  701). 
Thus  a  powerful  brass  band  which  played  twice  a 
week,  from  two  until  eleven  at  night,  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  a  gentleman’s  residence,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  nuisance  (Walker  v.  Brewster, 
L.  R.  5  Eq.  25).  And  a  Bank  Holiday  provider  of 
noisy  sports  and  pastimes  may  be  restrained  in 
anticipation  (Phillips  v.  Thomas,  62  L.  T.,  793). 
Annoyance  caused  by  the  unusual  use  of  a  house 
will  be  a  nuisance  where  a  like  annoyance  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  it  would  not  be,  and  an  occupier 
will  be  restrained  from  using  part  of  his  house  as  a 
stable  where  it  materially  disturbs  the  comfort  of 
his  neighbour,  though  an  equal  disturbance  from  a 
piano  or  the  nursery  would  not  be  interfered  with 
(Ball  v.  Ray,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  467).  So,  where  the 
stable  is  built  next  to  the  wall  of  the  neighbour’s 
house,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  interference  of 
the  Court  if  the  noise  prejudices  the  ordinary 
comfortable  use  of  his  house.  And  the  carrying  on 
of  noisy  trades  in  localities  in  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  carried  on  will  be  restrained ;  so  will 
increasing  the  noise  beyond  that  hitherto  made. 

It  is  said  that  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
fears  of  mankind,  though  in  themselves  reasonable, 
do  not  create  a  nuisance,  and  that  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases,  for  example,  however  great  an 
annoyance  it  might  be,  would  not  entitle  a  private 
person  to  an  injunction  unless  there  is  evidence  of 
probable  danger  to  health  ( see  Attorney-General  v. 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  L.  R.  [1893]  2  Ch.  87). 
In  the  view  of  an  eminent  judge  before  which  the 
question  was  first  raised,  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  stood  before  the  sentiment  of  the  individual, 
and  this  view  has  tinged  subsequent  decisions. 

J.  H.  Redman. 
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ON  MR.  PHILIP  WEBB’S  TOWN 
WORK :  BY  G.  LL.  MORRIS  : 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  DRAW¬ 
INGS  BY  E.  A.  RICKARDS. 

Of  the  group  of  men  who  started,  years  ago, 
painting  glass  and  designing  wall  paper  in  Red 
Lion-street,  three  have  since  passed  out  into  the 
open  road,  leaving  a  heritage  of  beauty  and  thought¬ 
ful  work,  of  which  time  only,  when  prejudices  are 
lulled  to  rest,  can  prove  the  lasting  merit. 

Amongst  these  early  pioneers  of  craft  and  work, 
in  a  mechanical  age,  and  foremost  still  with  us, 
was  Philip  Webb,  whose  domestic  architecture, 
though  really  extensive  when  considered  as  the 
work  of  one  man  appears  limited  if  it  be  compared 
to  the  organised  output  of  many  modern  designers, 
finds  no  equal. 

An  adequate  appreciation  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
possible,  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
moderating  influences  that  have  been  operative  in 
forming  the  basis  of  such  an  individual.  Yet  in 
his  work  we  find  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of 
an  art  democratic,  which  has  given  us  an  archi¬ 
tecture  possessed  of  that  beauty  and  distinction 
which  comes  from  combat  with  present  untoward 
conditions,  and  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  bygone 
architectural  activity.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some 
hesitancy  that  this  article  has  been  undertaken, 
for  much  must  be  left,  which  only  those  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Webb  could  tell  us.  Readers, 
then,  in  scanning  what  to  them  may  be  but  a  poor 
tribute  to  the  charm  of  these  works,  will  be  able  on 
and  after  this  issue  to  see  and  feel  the  presence  of 
them,  through  their  own  mental  and  emotional  vision. 

Just  as  Walt  Whitman  sings  of  the  “  vast 
developments  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  in  a 
poetic  form  other  than  the  traditional  means  of 
utterance,  and  voices  the  hopes,  fears,  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  modern  man  through  “  a  new  poetic 
approach,”  so  should  our  approach  to  the  work  of 
Philip  Webb  be  other  than  the  traditional,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  it.  From  new 
conditions  arise  sooner  or  later  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  life  and  work.  It  is  just  this  that  seems 
embodied  in  the  architecture  under  consideration, 
for  Mr.  Webb,  more  than  other  living  architect,  has 
contributed  to  the  laying  of  one  corner  stone  of 
“a  positive  school  of  architecture,”  that  should  be, 
as  W.  R.  Lethaby  tells  us,  “  at  once  scientific  and 
beautiful,  and  growing  out  of  a  critical  arc  of  past 
tradition.” 

Architects,  craftsmen,  and  other  artists  have  yet 
to  imbue  themselves  with  the  “  national  ”  spirit — 
found  in  the  poems  of  Walt  Whitman — which  he 
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says  “is  the  only  formula  for  the  coming  times,  and 
that  to  establish  beyond  cavil,  must  found  and  grow 
its  own  forms  of  art,  poems,  schools,  religion.” 

It  is  from  some  such  standpoint  that  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Webb’s  work  is  written,  and,  open  to  adverse 
criticism  as  it  is,  it  appears  the  only  reasonable 
way.  Work  that  at  present  seems  an  anomaly  can 
be  compared  with  other  contemporaries’  “archi¬ 
tecture  that  has  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  large 
degree  to  put  away  the  trappings  of  the  styles.” 

In  the  work  of  many  modern  designers  we 
find  there  is  a  charm  that  lies  more  in  the 
associations,  subtly  reminiscent  of  other  periods  of 
architectural  life,  not  arrived  at  with  the  delibera¬ 
tion  of  the  cultured  and  scholarly  pedant,  but  un¬ 
consciously  and  through  some  temperamental 
quality  that  links  them  with  the  past,  catching  a 
little  of  beauty  of  the  best  bygone  periods,  some¬ 
thing  of  that  expressed  by  other  men  in  the  times 
that  are  gone. 

Here,  however,  in  this  work  are  notes  struck, 
giving  harmonies,  modern,  not  ancient,  symphonies 
in  brick,  stone,  wood,  and  metal,  isolating  his 
work  from  that  of  his  better  known,  but  less 
original,  contemporaries  in  the  architectural  world, 
linking  him  with,  shall  I  say,  Whitman,  Whistler, 
Ibsen,  Millet,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  “  protestants 
against  established  facts,  devices  of  the  established 
moralities,  philosophy,  religion,  and  aesthetics.” 

In  the  woven  fabric  there  are  few  traditional 
threads,  and  it  is  for  time  to  determine  whether  his 
is  but  the  work  of  an  exceptional  and  unique  per¬ 
sonality,  handling  materials  with  a  strict  regard 
to  their  limitations  and  the  possibilities  of  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  modern  workman,  or  one  of  those 
formative  influences  at  work,  from  which  will 
spring  the  architecture  of  a  democracy,  the  advent 
of  which  has  been  sung  with  no  uncertain  voice  by 
the  most  representative  poet  of  to-day  and  the 
prophet  of  to-morrow. 

If  I  write  of  Mr.  Webb’s  originality,  it  is  in  no 
hackneyed  sense,  for  there  is  an  absence  of 
striving  after  clever  effect,  straining  after  what 
is  bizarre  and  affected.  His  is  simply  that 
almost  forgotten  talent  for  vitalising  forms  and 
fancies  suitable  to  the  material,  and  the  most  fitting 
for  the  position  the  material  is  to  occupy  in  the  whole 
scheme,  gaining  pleasant  and  beautiful  results  by 
rational  means,  without  endeavouring  to  twist  and 
torture  it  into  forms  that  are  unnatural  to  it.  These 
results  are  not  gained  by  eclecticism  as  in  much 
modern  work,  nor  realised  by  a  series  of  dodgy 
details  purloined  from  some  foreign  clime,  brought 
hither  by  means  of  the  sketch  book,  wrenched  from 
their  natural  environment,  and  grafted  on  to  some 
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dwelling  in  country  or  town.  The  secret  of  it  all 
is,  that  the  personality  underlying  the  whole  in 
no  way  permits  an  affection  for  certain  forms  of 
bvgone  art  to  dominate  the  work.  Here  the  usual 
stock  ornaments  are  missing,  and  in  their  place 
we  find  new  materialised  thought  in  the  different 
parts  that  make  up  the  entire  house,  invariably 
with  reference  to  position,  utility,  and  the  mass. 

Emerson  tells  us  that  “  the  soul  is  progressive, 
and  never  quite  repeats  itself,  but  in  every  act 
attempts  the  production  of  a  fairer  whole  ;  in  this 
way  the  new  in  art  is  always  formed  out  of  the  old.” 
Somewhat  in  this  sense  may  be  regarded  the 
endeavours  of  Philip  Webb,  and  a  few  other  men, 
forming  a  mean  between  the  art  of  the  past  and 
that  of  the  future  which  finds  embryonic  expression 
in  the  Municipal  Building,  the  Museum,  the  Parish 
Hall,  and  School ;  but,  alas  !  too  often  clothed  in 
heterogeneous  detail  with  little  or  no  rhythm,  mean¬ 
ingless  heraldry,  rows  of  stock  pilasters,  stock 
mouldings,  turned  on  to  the  detail  paper  in  per- 
functorv  fashion,  either  through  the  medium  of  a 
“  ghost  ”  or  a  machine-like  thinking  architect  who, 
to  save  time,  thought,  and  labour,  referred  to  No.  i 
and  2  details  of  the  first  undertaking. 

There  are  but  few  who  will  not  feel  to  some 
extent  with  Balzac,  when  he  observes  “  that  the 
contrast  between  the  present,  in  which  our  hearts’ 
desire  is  never  given  to  us,  and  the  future,  when  our 
wishes  may  be  fulfilled,  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  delightful  musing,”  musings  that  have  their 
melancholy  as  well  as  their  bright  side,  for,  amid 
the  conflicting  currents  of  thought  and  the  turmoil 
of  to-day,  can  be  traced  the  influences  that  are 
gradually,  if  silently,  making  their  presence  felt 
almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  range  of 
modern  life,  the  results  of  which  we  can  hardly  yet 
foresee.  Something  of  this  in  one  direction  is 
gathered  on  observing  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Philip  Webb. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  there  must  still  remain 
with  us  for  a  time  the  client  who  persists  in  building 
sham  Baronial  Halls;  making  much  of  improvised 
I  b  raldic  device,  and  the  armoured  knight  defending 
the  domestic  hearth,  shall  we  not  value  more  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Webb,  who  design  these 
buildings  with  insight,  originality  of  thought,  never 
stereotyped  or  commonplace. 

I  o  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  expression 
in  Domestic  Architecture  means  much  in  these 
unn  generate  times,  of  which  others  following  will 
profit,  not  by  plagiarism,  but  learning  through  the 
study  of  the  executed  works  something  at  least  of 
if'  animating  thought  and  emotion  which  makes  it 
I  .r  mor<  beautiful  and  interesting  than  the  most 
'  <-e  t  copies  of  some  mediaeval  church  or  manor — 
di-hed-up  skeletons  that  can  never  give  the 
pleasure  of  living  contemporary  work  in  these  old 


buildings,  representative  and  expressive  of  a  social 
life  and  thought  entirely  different  to  our  own. 

The  gentle  aristocrat  who,  from  sentimental 
reasons,  would  endeavour  to  build  his  new  dwelling 
in  the  dead  style  of  some  ancient  house  can  be 
regarded  with  mild  if  not  entirely  charitable  feelings; 
but  the  merchant  and  “self-made  man”  erecting 
his  mansion  in  Neo-Greek  ora  bastard  reproduction 
of  some  ancient  hall,  must  be  looked  on  with 
distrust;  the  reasons  are  not  quite  clear  why  he 
should  do  so,  why  he  should  idly  copy  that, 
around  which  cluster  the  legends,  superstitions, 
and  all  those  associations  indigenous  to  the 
soil  and  neighbourhood  from  which  the  hall  grew 
from  time  to  time.  All  this  is  past ;  we  can 
have  no  more  the  spirit  which  animated  the  ages 
that  have  slipped  by,  for,  as  Heine  tells  us  “  Every 
age  has  its  task,  and  through  the  accomplishment 
thereof  mankind  advances.  They,  our  ancestors, 
lie  before  the  door  of  the  old  church,  if  they 
suddenly  awoke  and  saw  their  work  unfinished  or 
‘  restored,’  they  would  weep.  The  modern  has 
another  task,  another  faith,”  that  rises,  Phoenix-like, 
from  the  embers  of  the  old,  shewing  the  way  to 
newer  ideals. 

Before  referring  to  those  houses  carried  out 
entirely,  or  added  to  under  the  direction  of  Philip 
Webb,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little  more 
closely  the  relation  in  which  his  work  and  influence 
stands  to  this  traditional  period.  I  have  already 
touched  on  this  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  but, 
at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  will  indicate  briefly  the 
way  in  which  it  falls  into  line  with  other  forms  of 
art  expressive  of  modern  life,  subject  to  limitations 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  medium  of  expression. 
Just  as  Madox  Brown  in  his  painting  “  Work”  ; 
Courbet,  the  French  painter  and  Socialist,  in 
“  Stonebreakers  ”  ;  and  Adolph  Menzel  in  the  “  Iron 
Well,”  pourtrayed  the  life  around  them,  so  to  me  has 
Philip  Webb,  with  the  means  and  appliances  to 
hand,  and  the  almost  artistically  atrophied  workmen, 
drawn  out  from  dismal  and  dreary  conditions  an 
architecture  that  must  have  an  influence  on  the 
future  of  craft  and  design,  equal  only  to  that  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  on  painting  ;  for  the 
idea  of  a  return  to  Nature  for  inspiration  common 
to  the  members  of  this  group  underlies  the  work  of 
Philip  Webb,  that  is,  the  seeing  and  feeling  of 
nature  through  the  temperament  of  the  individual, 
which  in  the  painter  was  transferred  to  the  canvas 
in  glowing  colours,  in  the  architect  was  seen 
through  the  medium  of  material  and  form  in 
addition  to  colour. 

Right  through  the  work  is  a  personal  note 
that  would  seem  to  be  in  continual  protesta¬ 
tion  against  the  numbing  influences  of  tradition ; 
there  is  here  no  vehicle  through  which  may  pass  the 
ghosts  of  the  past,  that  are  served  up  in  the  form  of 
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a  sham  Gothic  conventicle,  through  the  labours  of  an 
archaeological  architect,  or  a  precise  and  accurate 
classicist,  where  work,  when  seen  from  afar,  pre¬ 
sents  an  appearance  paralleled  by  the  sailor  (in  one 
of  Edgar  Poe’s  tales)  who,  “sitting  in  the  bow  of  a 
water-logged  vessel,  has  a  smiling  face,  but  on 
nearer  approach,  is  found  to  be  a  corpse,  his 
amicable  smile  caused  by  the  fleshless  jaws  showing 
his  teeth  in  a  perpetual  grin.” 

The  almost  complete  domination  of  hand  labour 
by  machinery  justifiesaconsideration  of  the  influence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  work  here  illustrated  ;  not  in 
the  actual  use  of  mechanical  means  for  running 
mouldings,  making  doors,  and  carving,  for  even 
these,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  may  be  used  with 
discretion,  and  produce  fairly  good  results,  but  that 
general  influence,  arising  from  the  application  of 
the  machine  to  methods  of  production,  upon  those 
outside  the  area  of  actual  machine  work,  as  well  as 
those  wholly  engaged  in  tending  the  machines  day 
in  and  day  out.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  continual  repetition 


of  what  is  perhaps  in  itself  a  simple  job,  tends  to 
dwarf  any  possibilities  that  may  be  dormant  in  the 
worker,  who  becomes  in  time  but  a  cog  in  the  swiftly 
revolving  wheels  of  industry.  The  effect  on  those 
outside  the  sphere  of  large  centres  of  machine 
industry  is  not  so  obvious,  but,  just  as  the  stone 
thrown  into  the  pool  sets  the  water  moving  in 
concentric  circles  that  disturb  the  surface  at  the 
far  end,  so,  unfortunately,  does  machinery  pro¬ 
duce  like  results,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  instances 
where  the  individuality  is  strong.  Among  large 
numbers  of  architects  who  never  hear  the  rattle  of 
wheels  and  whizz  of  saw,  the  effect  of  this  “  general 
cause”  is  felt.  The  machine  “saves  labour,  saves 
time,”  and  divides  the  labour;  the  architect,  touched 
by  one  of  the  widening  circles  emanating  from  the 
common  centre,  specialises  the  office  routine,  makes 
one  cottage  a  pattern  for  twenty  to  follow,  uses 
frequently  a  moulding  suitable  for  one  position  in 
another  where  it  is  inappropriate.  From  a  fairly 
close  observation  of  Philip  Webb’s  town  work 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  he  has  recognised 
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the  evil  results  of  mechanically  produced  work 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  various  industries  ;  and, 
while  the  use  of  machinery  has  not  directly  affected 
his  design,  indirectly  there  is  present,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  it,  a  certain  frank  acknowledgement  of 
a  more  restricted  area  in  which  to  work.  Here  is 
one  of  those  characteristics  which  mark  him  off 
from  those  who  have  merely  a  given  tone,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  escape  from  being  pushed  by  the 
rapid  development  of  steam  power  into  a  kind  of 
mechanicalised  mediaeval  and  classic  revival,  with 
its  abomination  of  crocketted  ashlar-work. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  Mr.  Webb 
occupies  a  unique  position  amongst  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  not  from  any  particular  perfection  to 
which  he  has  attained,  but  by  the  clear  and  indepen¬ 
dent  attitude  of  mind  with  which  he  has  approached 
modern  building  and  design,  exemplified  in  his 
delightful  works.  The  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  mind 
is  increased  by  repeated  visits,  and  gives  rise 
to  wonderment  as  to  why  the  study  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  architecture  has  not  been  included  in 
the  curriculum  for  the  budding  architect,  rather 
than  the  cramming  of  mind  with  Rosengarten’s 
Handbook  of  Styles  and  Rickman’s  Gothic. 

It  matters  little  at  what  time  of  the  day  Lord 
Carlisle’s  mansion  is  seen,  whether  in  the  morning, 
evening,  or  on  a  clear  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
sinks  low  in  the  heavens  as  it  nears  the  horizon, 
sending  its  light  through  the  aperture  that  divides 
the  building  from  its  neighbour  on  the  right,  gilding 
the  autumnal-tinted  leaves  of  the  trees  in  front,  and 
lighting  up  with  “long  spokes  of  molten  silver” 
the  fretted  brickwork,  casting  shadows  on  the 
deeply  recessed  arch  over  which,  high  up,  rides  a 
reticulated  gable,  pierced  with  windows,  the  brick¬ 
work  of  the  gable  crossing  the  stone  vertically  and 
horizontally  like  veins  ;  flanking  the  gable  are  two 
large  chimneys  capped  with  masses  of  stone,  carried 
up  high,  lined  out  against  a  grey  sky.  The  front 
towards  the  green  is  in  shadow,  but  for  the  touch 
of  sunlight  lying  across  the  roof  that  is  faced  by  a 
beautiful  gable  rising  behind  the  parapets  of  the 
five-sided  bay.  The  bay  springs  from  a  semi- 
hexagonal  pillar  starting  from  the  plinth.  From 
tie  pillars’  cap  spreads  a  fan-like  stone  corbelling 
supporting  the  bay,  that  runs  from  the  first  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  second,  each  angle  of  it  having  pro- 
jecting  slips  of  brickwork  that  finish  above  on  the 
deep  and  perforated  parapet;  in  the  centre  of  the 
gabh  above  is  an  arched  pointed  window,  flanked 
with  thi  buttress-like  projections,  gabletted  at  the 
top  J  o  the  left  of  the  bay  is  the  deeply  recessed 
enti.im  <  At  first  sight  the  inclination  is  to  regard 
tho  port  h  with  dismay,  the  strange  and  mysterious 
oppraram  <■  given  by  the  door  with  glazed  upper 
pam  Is,  being  set  back  deep  in  the  glow  of  the 
ning  th » •  cornice  above  the  pointed  arched 


opening,  and  the  panel  in  the  tympanum  of  the  small 
gable  surmounting  it,  can  hardly  be  described  as 
“  correct,”  but  that  it  is  a  beautiful  and  imaginative 
creation  time  will  probably  prove  to  most.  On  the 
side  elevation  furthest  from  the  High-street  is  a 
splendid  treatment  of  a  coupled  window,  the  fine 
way  in  which  the  inclosing  lines  are  worked,  and 
the  knowledge  shown  of  the  material,  brick,  is  more 
than  interesting ;  it  is  a  revelation  !  This  de¬ 
scription  of  the  entire  house  is  but  a  preface,  the 
illustration  but  an  introduction ;  who  would 
realise  the  beauty  of  the  house  let  him  wander 
round.  Like  the  kaleidoscope,  ever  changing  in 
its  aspects,  it  reveals  fresh  beauties  at  different 
times  and  seasons.  To  stroll  through  the  rooms 
of  a  house,  garnitured  and  decorated  in  a  manner 
attuned  to  the  wanderer’s  spirit  is  a  rare  pleasure, 
yet  such  good  fortune  has  fallen  to  the  writer, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Carlisle.  Of  all 
Mr.  Webb’s  town  work,  this,  more  than  any  other, 
is  presageful  of  the  architecture  that  may  become 
a  part  of  “  the  coming  time.”  A  visitor  who 
anticipates  grandeur,  luxurious  surroundings,  and 
the  pomposities  of  our  own  pretentious  period, 
will  leave  the  house  disappointed  and  dejected, 
for  in  their  absence  lies  its  distinction.  Simple 
and  unaffected,  its  decoration,  quietly  symbolic 
of  nature,  falls  into  relation  with  the  main 
lines  of  these  rooms,  neither  startling  by  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  endeavour,  nor  blatant  in  its  call  for 
attention  ;  pervading  the  whole  is  that  idea  given 
utterance  to  by  Ruskin  on  the  Poetry  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  “  that  the  materials  which  nature  furnishes 
in  any  country,  and  the  forms  which  she  suggests, 
will  always  render  the  building  the  most  beautiful, 
because  the  most  appropriate.”  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the  frieze  which  lines 
the  walls  of  the  Drawing  Room — a  pattern  of  leaves 
and  stems  reduced  to  orderly  arrangement,  but 
suggesting  the  way  in  which  plants  will  creep 
across  and  up  the  walls  of  a  building. 

Passing  into  the  hall  with  its  open  staircase, 
through  a  door  on  the  right  is  the  morning  room, 
the  decoration  by  Burne  Jones  and  William  Morris. 
Above  the  panelling,  by  Webb,  is  a  deep  frieze  by 
Burne  Jones,  with  groups  of  “sad-eyed  primitives” 
in  mediaeval  dress,  with  faces  that  seem  strangely 
familiar  even  in  their  anachronistic  setting — 
thoughtful,  weary  faces,  with  reproachful  gaze. 
Of  the  staircase,  with  organ  decorated  by 
Burne  Jones  on  first  floor  landing,  and  other 
portions  of  the  house,  the  illustrations  must 
speak.  The  openness  of  the  staircase,  the  reticent 
design  of  the  organ  case,  are  points  that  it  is 
only  possible  here  to  note  in  rambling  through  the 
house.  The  illustrations  of  No.  1,  Holland  Park, 
W.,  the  residence  of  Alec  Ionides,  Esq.,  the  Greek 
consul-general,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  parts 
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designed  by  Mr.  Webb,  and,  although  one  would 
almost  wish  that  the  same  spirit  had  been  present 
throughout,  instead  of  the  eclecticism  that  per¬ 
vades,  there  is  a  fairly  harmonious  welding  of  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  architect  with  the  sump¬ 
tuous  decoration  by  Walter  Crane,  the  late  Jeckyll 
and  Dr.  Hyde  “Gothic”  work  of  the  late  Wm. 
Morris.  Charming  as  their  work  is,  the  main 
interest  centres  in  the  marble  smoking-room, 
which  is  entered  through  a  glazed  door  from 
a  landing,  off  the  almost  equally  fine  stair¬ 
case,  both  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  marble  in  the 
smoking-room  is  of  varying  hues,  used  with 
restraint,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  material. 
Picture  a  room,  long  and  high  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  lined  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet,  white  marble  surrounding  panels  graduat¬ 
ing  from  a  creamy  tint  to  a  russet  brown, 
forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  slips  of  dark 
green  marble  that  enclose  the  panels.  On  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  room  is  a  recess,  across  which  runs 
a  frieze,  supported  by  columns  of  Purbeck  marble 
resting  on  the  floor,  with  bases  of  the  same  material, 
the  caps  being  of  alabaster  enriched  with  simple 
foliage.  Above  the  broad  surfaced  moulding  form¬ 
ing  a  coping  to  the  marble,  and  running  round 
the  room,  is  a  range  of  small  windows  set  in  an 
effective  treatment  of  wood,  the  far  end  pierced 
with  a  window  of  circular  shape,  through  which 
the  light  falls  on  the  translucent  marble.  Passing 
through  the  door  again,  and  looking  down  the 
staircase,  is  a  large  circular  window  at  the  farther 
end,  following  in  parallel  lines  the  segmental 
shaped  plaster  roof.  The  sides  are  panelled  in 
wood  and  painted  green,  and  from  the  cornice 
above  springs  the  barrel  ceiling.  At  the  top  of  the 
next  landing  is  the  hall,  with  mosaic  floor,  designed 
by  Mr.  Webb,  as  is  also  the  fireplace,  which  faces 
on  entering  the  dining-room.  This  fireplace  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  primly  treated,  with  moulded 
architrave  stopping  on  a  block,  these  rest  upon  a 
high  base.  Between  the  inner  and  an  outer 
architrave  are  some  rich  Persian  tiles,  set  in  the 
opening  in  the  form  of  a  small  recessed  bay, 
finishing  on  the  marble,  which  is  hollowed  out  in 
segment  form,  making  a  stand  for  pot  or  vase. 
Above  is  the  projecting  and  unusually  elaborate 
cornice  and  shelf,  carried  by  six  brackets,  with  small 
flat  arches  between.  Through  the  opening  on  the 
right  is  another  fireplace,  but  framed  in  wood. 

The  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room  we 
shall  reproduce  in  a  future  number  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  lent  by  Mr.  Ionides.  It  was  in  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  of  1887,  and,  although  it  is 
beautiful  in  design  and  colour,  it  is  less  interesting 
than  much  that  Mr.  Webb  has  done. 

A  visit  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  will 
probably  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  that  everyone 


with  strong  predilections  for  the  arts  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  epoch  should,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  retain  an 
architect  rather  as  an  adviser  than  a  designer. 

The  wealth  of  beautiful  objects  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Prinsep  relate  pleasantly  enough  one  with 
another,  but  hardly  strike  the  casual  visitor  as 
harmonising  with  the  architecture  of  the  house, 
as  it  was  previous  to  Mr.  Prinsep’s  alterations, 
who  thinks,  and  rightly,  that  a  house  should 
reflect  to  some  extent  the  “  mind  of  the  occupant.” 
This,  however,  does  not  help  the  admirer  of 
Mr.  Webb’s  work,  and  we  would  fain  restore 
what  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
freer  and  more  sensuous  decoration  that  is  now  the 
dominating  note  of  the  interior.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  house,  which  was  kindly  shown  me  by  Mr. 
Prinsep,  is  treated  very  richly,  the  flowing  lines  of 
the  furniture,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  simpler 
work  of  Mr.  Webb  that  remains  intact.  This  luxu¬ 
riant  decoration  appeals  more  to  a  painter  than  an 
architect,  who,  while  seeing  much  to  admire,  would 
probably  make  a  mental  reservation. 

The  drawing  of  the  chimney-piece  is  full  of 
pleasing  work,  the  flat  pilasters  on  each  side  relieved 
by  the  simple  fretwork,  the  large  panel  over  the 
shelf,  with  its  scolloped  pattern  on  the  flat,  enclosing 
it ;  the  absence  of  any  affectation,  and  the  entirely 
architectural  character  of  the  design,  is  character¬ 
istic.  The  panelling  in  the  hall,  the  dining-room, 
and  the  well-proportioned  little  oriel  off  the  stair¬ 
case,  are  all  by  the  same  hand.  The  handrail  of  the 
gallery  that  runs  across  the  studio,  is  supported  by 
banisters,  remarkable  for  their  easy  outline  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  material  seems  to  have  been 
borne  in  mind.  At  the  other  end  of  the  studio  is  a 
bookcase  by  Mr.  Webb,  with  a  curious  and  quaint 
cupboard  above  the  top  cornice. 

The  exterior  is  untouched,  and,  seen  through  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  from  the  Melbury  Road 
end,  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  hide  its  picturesque 
lines. 

The  front  has  few  gables,  two  on  each  side  of 
the portiere,  containing  the  staircase,  giving  dignity 
without  its  having  that  varied  interest,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  work  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb. 
The  elevation  on  the  further  side  of  the  building 
has  a  most  beautifully  proportioned  projecting  bay 
on  the  first  floor,  placed  below  and  in  the  centre 
of  two  small  gables;  the  corbelling  with  the 
rest  of  the  bay  is  in  brick,  and  starts  from  a 
buttress  rising  from  the  ground.  From  the  garden, 
its  quiet  and  reticent  beauty  reveals  itself  to  those 
who  seek  other  qualities  than  the  striking  and 
obvious. 

No.  19,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  a  set  of  offices,  on 
a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  squeezed  in  between  two 
large  and  vulgar  buildings  ;  on  the  one  side,  an  erec¬ 
tion  that  might  be  called  “Early  English”  of  to-day, 
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and  on  the  other  a  “  classic  ”  used  as  a  temporary 
dwelling  for  country  visitors.  These  delay  the 
appreciation  of  the  erection  between,  and  it  is  not 
until  other  visits  gradually  but  inevitably  place  in 
the  background  these  uninteresting  and  stuffy 
buildings  that  Mr.  Webb’s  architecture  comes  home, 
perhaps  with  additional  charm  by  reason  of  delay. 

No  one  looking  at  this  building  can  fail  ultimately 
to  realise  how  every  detail  fulfils  its  purpose,  and 
tends  to  emphasise,  not  unduly,  the  slim  and 
graceful  proportions.  From  the  square  bay,  cleverly 
worked  into  a  splayed  one  on  the  ground  floor, 
finishing  under  the  projecting  balcony  on  the  fourth 
floor,  the  tall  gable  behind,  to  the  group  of  chimneys, 
set  anglewise,  and  connected  in  the  lower  part  with 
arches,  standing  free  alone;  all  are  beautiful,  all  are 
in  perfect  relation  to  the  general  lines  of  the  building. 

Off  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  in  Glebe  Place, 
is  5,  West  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joyce. 
Erected  at  the  external  angle  of  two  streets,  some 
little  distance  from  the  King’s  Road,  quiet,  save  for 
the  distant  and  muffled  rumble  of  the  traffic  in  the 
main  road,  and  enabling  the  visitor  to  study  at 
pleasure  the  mass  and  detail  of  this  not  least 
beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Webb.  The  most  interesting 
portion  is  that  which  finishes  with  two  little  gables, 
above  a  large  mass  of  brickwork,  the  gables  lacking 
a  little,  perhaps,  in  breadth,  which  is  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
onlooker. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  no  one  can  feel  more 
than  the  writer  how  little  has  been  really  conveyed 
of  the  interest  awakened,  the  mental  stimulus 
given,  in  lingering,  reluctant  to  leave,  round  and 
in  these  town  houses  of  Philip  Webb.  Their 
Hellenic  refinement  of  detail,  their  imaginative  and 
elusive  qualities,  so  difficult  to  describe  and  yet  so 
surely  felt,  are  aspects  of  his  work  I  leave  to 
other  and  abler  pens. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  their  study  may 
possibly  be  found  to  have  its  origin  in  their  kinship 
with  Nature,  the  naturalness  and  spontaneity  of  the 
work.  “The  nature  element,”  says  Whitman,  “is 
the  health  element,  and  the  beauty  element  of  a 
race,  of  its  politics,  society,  religion,  and  of  its  art.” 

Montaigne  on  his  kitchen 

DOOR  : 

But  when  I  heare  our  Architects  mouth- 
out  those  big,  and  ratling  words  of  Pilasters, 
Architraves,  (  ornixes,  Frontispieces,  Corinthian, 
and  Dorike  works,  and  such-like  fustian-terms 
of  theirs,  I  cannot  let  my  wandering  imagina¬ 
tion  from  a  sodaine  apprehension  of  Apollidonius 
his  pallace,  and  I  find  by  effect,  that  they  are  the 
Gy,  and  decayed  peeces  of  my  kitchen-doore. 


Realism  and  conventionality 

IN  PAINTING  :  RAPHAEL  AND 
TISSOT:  BY  ARTHUR  EDMUND 
STREET. 

Whether  from  the  love  of  variety  or 
out  of  pure  contradictoriness  times  come  when 
one  feels  moved  to  preach  the  virtue  of  things 
which  public  opinion  has  settled  to  look  upon  as 
vicious,  to  patronise  some  Pariah,  as  Calverley  did 
when  he  apostrophised  in  terms  of  endearment 
that  “winsome,  grinsome,  grinder,”  whose  summary 
extinction  is  the  preoccupation  of  so  many  harassed 
brain-workers.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Realism  wants 
no  preaching :  its  Evangelists  have  drawn  such 
multitudes  after  them  ;  its  principle  is  so  generally 
accepted ;  its  vagaries  are  so  smilingly  condoned, 
even  its  puerilities — for  some  of  its  more  fanatical 
adherents,  as  well  as  many  of  the  newly-initiated, 
touch  the  puerile  on  occasion — that  a  word  in  its 
favour  would  be  the  merest  work  of  supererogation  ; 
as  well  set  oneself  to  show  off  the  beauties  of  Diana 
to  the  confirmed  Meredithian,  or  panegyrize  pig- 
iron  in  the  streets  of  Middlesborough ;  but  poor 
Conventionality,  whose  worshippers,  once  so 
convinced,  now  lie  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  the  rival  divinity,  may  well  extort  a  word 
of  eulogy  from  our  compassion,  if  not  from  our 
judgment. 

Realism  and  Conventionality  are  many-sided,  and 
their  followers  journey  towards  their  respective 
goals  by  an  infinity  of  paths  rather  than  along  royal 
high  roads.  East  and  west  they  fare — one  group 
towards  the  dawn  of  the  morrow,  the  other  intent 
on  the  twilight  of  the  past.  With  Realism,  under 
many  of  its  aspects,  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel.  If 
a  Seurat  or  a  Pissaro  can  produce  a  legitimate  effect 
by  “dividing  the  tones,”  and  putting  on  their  pig¬ 
ment  in  little  dots  with  the  point  of  the  brush,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  that  the  process  is  illegitimate. 
If  the  result  is  worth  reaching,  the  means,  however 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  majority,  may  be 
ignored  ;  nor  need  we  stop  to  regret  the  old  studio- 
lighted  figure  which  was  wont  to  stand  like  a  dark 
patch  on  a  sunlit  background,  or  the  cold,  black 
shadows  of  the  same  date  ;  the  lesson  of  the  “plein 
air”  school  once  brought  home  to  us, is  unforgetable. 
Further  than  this,  even  Conventionality’s  sin- 
cerest  apologist  must  fain  confess  that  there  are 
whole  provinces  of  Art,  which  are  the  better 
for  having  thrown  off  every  shred  of  allegiance 
to  her.  Landscape,  genre,  portraiture,  all  these 
have  woken  to  a  larger  life  now  that  they 
have  broken  their  bonds.  If  one  is  to  make 
a  reservation — and  that  is  what  we  set  out  to 
do — it  must  be  in  so  far  as  regards  one  class  of 
subject  picture  only,  an  insignificant  one  nowadays 
— so-called  Sacred  Art.  What  religious  Art  would 
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be  under  the  new  regime  has  been  hitherto,  like 
the  naval  battle  of  the  future,  a  held  for  imagi¬ 
native  speculation.  Even  an  original  genius  like 
Munkacsy,  pitching  his  work,  as  he  did,  in  a 
distinctly  modern  key,  showed  himself  in  no  wise 
disposed  to  flout  tradition,  and,  so  far  as  the 
answer  to  the  particular  question  was  concerned, 
took  us  very  little  on  our  way.  Naturally  then, 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  Mr.  James  Tissot,  a 
Painter  essentially  “  mondain,”  whose  gay  can¬ 
vasses  had  long  been  missing  from  the  walls  of 
exhibitions,  had  been  all  that  time  bathing  himself 


qualms  as  to  the  applicability  of  Realism  to  a  class 
of  subjects  which  are  grandiose  in  their  nature, 
which  belong  to  no  special  moment,  but  are  the 
inheritance  of  all  time,  and  demand,  above  all 
things,  a  sinking  of  the  subsidiary  in  the  purely 
essential.  Heaven  forbid  that  one  should  be 
thought  to  regret  the  colossal  canvasses  under 
which  the  walls  of  this  very  Gallery  once  groaned  ! 
There  are  methods  to  which  the  crudest  realism  is 
preferable  ;  but  the  talented  painter,  who  has  given 
every  day  in  the  year  its  page  in  the  life-history  of 
our  Lord — steeped  in  his  subject  as  he  has  been, 


“  THE  MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES  "  :  BY  RAPHAEL. 


in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  did  years  ago,  and,  as  a  result,  had 
produced  a  series  of  pictures  treating  the  life  of 
Christ  with  a  fulness  never  before  aimed  at,  and 
an  accuracy  of  detail  exhaustive  of  all  available 
sources  of  evidence,  expectation  was  very  much 
on  the  tips  of  its  toes.  This  series  has  now  been 
on  view  in  Paris  and  London  for  some  two  years, 
time  enough  for  us  to  have  made  up  our  minds  as 
to  the  precise  value  of  modern  methods  in  a  sphere 
which  is  virgin  soil  to  them. 

The  result  for  many  of  those  who  regard  the 
Exhibition  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  feel  some 


sincerely  and  anxiously  bent  on  telling  the  old,  the 
undying  story,  in  words  as  truly  descriptive  as  was 
humanly  possible — has  gone  perilously  near  making 
the  mystery  prosaic,  has,  at  least,  given  an  element 
of  the  episodical  to  a  figure  which  can  never  know 
death,  which  is  eternally  young,  eternally  modern, 
and  this  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  simply  by 
the  perfection  of  his  logic.  Considered  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  distinctive  character  of  its 
subject,  this  series  is  a  very  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment — Nay !  a  great  Artistic  success  even,  but 
the  Painter’s  infinite  care  and  thoroughness 
has  gone  to  make  it  even  more  a  success  of 
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curiosity,  a  charming  museum  of  the  paraphernalia, 
the  surroundings,  the  incidents  of  Jewish  life  two 
thousand  years  ago,  a  full  and  sumptuously 
upholstered  stage  on  which  the  central  figure  is 
almost  lost  among  the  subordinates,  the  action 
confused  by  a  fond  elaboration  of  the  background. 

An  Architect  is,  perhaps,  not  the  fairest  of  judges 
in  such  a  case.  He  has  his  own  preoccupations, 
which,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  can  never 
quite  throw  off.  His  mind  assimilates  too  readily 
whatever  bears  on  his  own  subject;  he  flies,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  Architectural  detail.  Speaking,  then, 
as  an  Architect,  and  with  all  his  obvious  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  one  must  still  quarrel  with  the  richness  of 
the  opportunity,  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the 
temptation  which  allures  him.  One  is  lost  in 
street  scenes,  details  of  dwelling-houses,  fittings  of 
synagogues,  and  escapes  them  only  to  be  ensnared 
afresh  by  an  exquisite  verisimilitude  of  landscape, 
by  a  wealth  of  costumery,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is 
new,  as  picturesque  as  it  is  correct. 

Herein  lies  the  merit  of  conventionality,  that  our 
attention  is  not  attracted  by  “documents,”  that  we 
are  able  to  take  everything  for  granted,  except  the 
actors  themselves — may  even  take  them  for  granted 
in  all  incidentals,  and  regard  them  merely  in  their 
relation  to  the  particular  action  which  they  illustrate 
and  embody.  The  traditional  scenery,  largely  a 
figment  of  the  imagination,  the  traditional  costume 
belonging  to  no  country  and  to  no  era,  and  offering 
no  detail  to  surprise  and  arrest  the  eye — these 
have  a  real  value  because  of  their  reticence, 
because,  modestly  and  without  ostentation,  they 
support  the  main  interest,  instead  of  disputing  our 
attention  with  it.  From  Giotto  almost  to  the  time 
of  Raphael,  as  Vernon  Lee  has  said,  the  traditional 
treatment  of  the  traditional  subject  prevailed  :  “  The 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century  does  not  go  beyond 
filling  up  the  programme  indicated  by  the 
( ffottesques.”  All  this  time  they  were  engaged 
in  perfecting  their  representation  of  space,  estab¬ 
lishing  real  relations  of  distance  and  light,  and  so 
forth ;  but  in  their  actual  designs  and  groupings 
were  content  with  that  broad  and  candid  simplicity, 
the  charm  of  which  is  perennial.  In  a  word,  they 
aimed  at  realism  of  effect  with  a  perseverance 
equal  to  our  own,  and,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  perspective,  threw  over,  to  a  great  extent, 
t lie  tradition  of  three  centuries,  and  set  about 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  one  ;  but,  through 
every  change  and  growth,  behind  the  personality 
of  every  painter,  one  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  code  of  unwritten  laws,  which  all,  even  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  like  Signorelli,  looked  upon  as  inviolable, 
and  to  which  all  conformed  within  certain  recognis¬ 
able  limits. 

Conventionality  again  emphasises  the  main 
action  no  less  directly  than  it  tends  to  keep  what 


is  of  minor  importance  in  due  subordination.  Pose 
and  gesture,  even  among  people  of  hot  blood  and 
warm  imagination,  convey  inadequately  ift  real 
life,  if  they  do  not  misrepresent,  feelings  which  are 
deep  rather  than  passionate.  As  the  deepest 
waters  run  stillest,  an  absolute  quietude  of 
demeanour,  an  entire  absence  of  gesture,  will 
often  mark  a  moment  which  is  the  turning-point 
of  a  life :  even  on  the  stage  where  depth  of 
emotion,  or  its  active  suppression,  are  more  readily 
expressed,  some,  nay,  a  considerable  departure, 
has  to  be  made  from  Nature  in  translating  it.  In 
painting,  as  the  need  is  far  greater,  so  is  the  con¬ 
cession  more  valuable  in  proportion.  On  the  con¬ 
ventional  canvas,  where  bearing  and  action  vary 
with  the  gravity  of  the  emotions  they  accompany, 
and  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  inner  workings  of  the 
heart,  this  need  is  met. 

Compare  M.  Tissot’s  drawings  with  something 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  say 
Raphael’s  cartoons  at  South  Kensington,  and  we 
shall  find  that,  while  the  realist,  in  the  passion  for 
the  naked  truth,  offers  us  a  stream  of  central 
interest  which  is  somewhat  exiguous,  winding 
through  a  wealth  of  beautiful  and  faultless  detail — 
as  a  German  professor  will  set  his  text  wandering 
in  a  wilderness  of  unexceptionable  notes — the 
conventional  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
us  with  scenes  not  impossible  of  realisation,  it  is 
true,  but  never  yet  realised,  an  ideal,  inaccurate  it 
may  well  be  in  almost  every  detail,  but  eternally 
and  fundamentally  true,  illustrative,  not  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  or  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived,  but  of  the  emotions  which  made  them 
great,  and  constitute  their  interest  for  us. 

Strain  the  application  of  realism,  and  its  weak¬ 
ness  will  become  apparent,  the  fatal  tendency, 
which  is  bone  of  its  bone,  to  exalt  the  ephemeral  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  is  lasting,  to  rouse  interests 
in  us,  such  as  that  of  antiquarianism,  or  that  of 
mere  curiosity,  which  we  satisfy  once  for  all,  and 
have  done  with  ;  while  conventional  work,  in  its 
own  strictly  defined  sphere,  has  an  attraction  for 
us  which  is  inexhaustible,  because,  ignoring  the 
dross  of  the  minute,  it  appeals  to  those  higher 
emotions,  which  spring  and  spring  afresh.  Raphael’s 
series  is,  indeed,  a  poem,  eloquent  for  all  time, 
of  the  master  -  passions  which  are  coeval  with 
humanity. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  what  we  regard  as  a 
conventional  treatment  to  a  large  extent  subjective? 
Does  not  our  so  regarding  it  result  from  our  having 
had  our  eyes  opened  by  subsequent  work  to  possi¬ 
bilities  which  had  not  become  patent  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and,  as  a  corollary,  may  we  not  logically 
anticipate  that  our  descendants  (remote,  perhaps), 
may  look  on  our  own  efforts  as  conventional,  and 
as  intentionally  so  ?  Ciinabue,  of  course,  did  not 
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consciously  fetter  himself.  Self-consciousness,  too, 
was,  like  painting,  in  an  early  stage  of  development 
in  his  day — neither  to  the  outer  world  nor  to  the 
microcosm  within  us  were  the  eyes  fully  open — 
but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  was  a 
gravity,  a  largeness,  a  simplicity  in  devotional 
work,  which  was  wanting  to  the  representations  of 
contemporary  manners  and  customs,  and  this  held 
good  among  men  who  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
been  moved  by  a  devotional  spirit,  or  to  have  been 
deficient  in  the  original  power  to  break  through 
the  restraint  put  upon  them  by  custom.  We  must 
look  then  for  the  cause  either  to  the  sense  of  artistic 
propriety,  or  to  the  facile  seductiveness  of  mere 


As  for  truthfulness  in  the  accessories,  that  we 
may  admit  is  a  fault  of  which  time  is  the  best  cure. 
Mere  habit  will  do  wonders  in  teaching  the  eye 
what  to  dwell  on  and  what  not,  nor  can  we  say 
truthfully  that  studied  inaccuracy  was  ever  an 
integral  part  of  conventionality.  The  introduction 
of  figures  in  contemporary  costume  was  indeed,  we 
may  imagine,  done  rather  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
life-like  touch,  of  bringing  old  and  new  together, 
than  in  simple  light-heartedness  and  innocence. 
But  when  all  this  is  granted,  all  prejudice  put 
resolutely  aside,  all  allowance  made  for  the  difficulty 
of  comparing  conditions,  which,  in  the  one  case,  are 
the  actual  world  we  live  in,  set  so  near  our  eyes 
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repetition.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  before 
Raphael’s  day  work  was  being  turned  out  in  a  purely 
commercial  spirit,  and  on  a  scale  which  would  justify 
us  in  confounding  the  studio  with  the  manufactory, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  advantages  which 
adherence  to  tradition  would  offer,  but  to  believe 
for  a  minute  that  this  was  the  only,  or  indeed  the 
main  cause,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  worked  on  these  lines  for  his  own  ends,  so 
did  the  most  convinced  and  unselfish  among  the 
painters.  Devotion  and  indifference,  moved  by  feel¬ 
ings  the  most  diverse,  met  here  on  common  ground. 


that  we  cannot  really  see  it,  in  the  other  a  world  the 
light  of  which  reaches  us  dimly  through  the  mists 
of  years,  our  conclusion  must  still  be  firm  and 
unhesitating.  The  life  of  Christ  is  a  theme  like  no 
other.  The  birth,  the  ministry,  the  passion,  those 
great  elemental  facts,  big  with  the  fate  of  a  world, 
if  they  are  to  be  treated  at  all,  demand  a  dignity  of 
presentment  commensurate,  as  far  as  may  be,  with 
their  august  nature,  a  treatment  which  soars  above 
the  whims  and  fashions  of  the  moment,  and  the 
associations  which  cling  to  time  and  place,  towards 
the  sphere  of  the  universal  and  immutable. 


2  I  2 


To  Roslin  and  Hawthornden. 


ENTRANCE  TO  “  WALLACE’S  CAVE,”  HAWTHORNDEN. 

TO  ROSLIN  AND  HAWTHORNDEN  : 

BY  D.  S.  GRAEME  :  WITH  DRAW¬ 
INGS  BY  EDGAR  MITCHELL. 

WHAT  does  a  drive  to  Roslin  promise  ? 
From  native  Scots  you  soon  learn  that,  beside  a 
mediaeval  castle  in  picturesque  ruin,  old  home  and 
hold  of  a  baron  of  Lothian,  there  is  a  bizarre 
chapclle ,  a  curiosity  in  religious  art.  And  have 
you  never  heard  of  Hawthornden’s  rustic  nook 
where  dwelt,  hermit-like,  William  Drummond,  the 
first  Scotsman  who  wrote  in  English  ? 

Though  outward  bound  to  a  glen,  hallowed  of 
song,  of  war,  and  of  religion,  no  law  compels  you 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  things  of  the  fateful  past. 
Over  the  rising  ground  between  the  Pentland  Hills 
and  Arthur's  Seat  comes  the  west  wind,  older  and 
younger  than  all  written  history  ;  as  the  sun  breaks 
into  shafts  of  silver  through  the  morning  clouds 
above  the  landscape.  And  from  the  height  of 
l.iberton  Brae  one  is  prone  to  look  back  on  distant 
Edinburgh,  to  the  Scots  what  Delphi  was  to  Greeks, 
what  Benares  is  to  Hindus.  Doubtless,  cosmo¬ 
politan  Drummond,  too,  walking  home  some  even¬ 
ing  at  sunset,  after  a  day  in  town,  would  remark 
the  panorama,  some  deal  piously,  often  ironically, 
but  oftener,  one  may  suppose,  with  a  sense  of 
beauty,  as  the  city  lay  against  a  shield  of  tawny  gold. 
( )i  this  fine  day,  which  harks  back  not  too  much 
of  yesterday,  and  lets  factions  sleep 
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with'  the  dead,  on  a  hundred  steeples,  domes, 
towers,  and  spires,  silvern  light  glints  like  flashes 
from  spears,  the  horizon  purfled  with  a  fine  haze. 
Over  the  hill,  however,  clambers  our  ponderous 
diligence ,  in  half  an  hour  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
the  inn  at  Roslin  Village.  Dismounting,  the  con¬ 
noisseur  in  Gothic  Architecture,  the  lover  of 
literary  reminiscence,  seeks  out  what  in  the  glen 
shall  easily  find  occupation  for  the  fancy,  if  it  be 
only  to  recollect,  to  begin  with,  that  three  centuries 
ago  these  quiet  woodlands  echoed  the  boom  of 
cannons  that  shook  down  castle  walls,  while  from 
battlements  and  tower,  furled  in  smoke,  the  war- 
shouts  of  soldiers  came. 

Roslin  Castle  was  one  of  the  places  which  got 
ruth  of  Bluff  King  Hal  in  that  arrogant  “rough 
wooing.”  Being  defied,  he  angrily  sent  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  northward  to  fire  and  ravage  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  set  Leith  in  flames,  because  the  king’s 
son  must  be  betrothed  to  infant  Mary,  afterward 
Queen  of  Scots.  Pursuant  thereto,  this  castle  fell 
in  1547  to  Hertford’s  siege  on  his  way  to  the 
Scottish  capital.  We  know  that  the  desired  union 
of  hearts  (and  of  crowns)  never  came  to  pass. 
Another  foe  appeared  in  1650 — the  Roundheads. 
Under  orders  to  crush  the  feudal  power  of  Scotch 
nobles,  Cromwell’s  general,  Monk,  fixed  a  battery 
on  the  hill  above,  and  sent  down  into  final  ruin 
the  baronial  pile.  Ivy  now  climbs  up  the 
walls  as  if  lovingly  to  hide  the  wreck-  What 
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remains  looks  a  pathetic  fragment 
of  Castledom,  when  the  “  seemly  ” 

St.  Clairs,  Princes  of  Orkney, 
dwelt  in  the  halls  as  manor-lords, 
whose  vassalage  to  the  Crown  was 
little  more  than  a  name.  Not 
democrats  like  us  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  later  can  realise,  even  if  our 
passionate  hatred  of  one-man  rule 
allow  us,  the  proud  powers  of 
Scots  nobles.  Merely  to  recall 
the  tragedies  of  that  grim  struggle 
betwixt  king  and  king’s  men  is 
catching  a  gleam  which  reveals 
the  shadow  of  intrigues  behind 
the  throne ;  and  around  this 
conflict,  of  course,  gathers  a 
large  part  of  Scotland’s  political 
history.  But  how  far  a  cry 
from  the  fighting  age  when 
Roslin’s  chatelain,  like  his  fellows, 
sat  in  his  little  barony  like  a  local 
king  !  Yet,  there,  washed  on 
three  sides  by  Esk’s  waters,  tum¬ 
bling  over  a  lynn,  lingers  his 
shattered  home  to  warn  us  of 
vicissitude  ;  to  entice  our  imagi¬ 
nation  or  capture  our  hearts  ; 
insomuch  as  we  fancifully  rebuild 
halls  peopled  with  knights  and 
dames  sitting  at  banquets,  which 
the  good  Father  Hay,  the  family 
chronicler,  declares  second  only 
to  the  king's.  If  once  we  begin 
these  tricks  of  novelists,  or  usurp 
the  functions  of  historical  painters, 
down  drops  yonder  drawbridge 
over  the  moat ;  whereat  horse¬ 
men,  with  hawk  on  fist,  and 
followers  with  leashed  hounds, 
clatter  over  the  wooden  platform, 
all  riding  forth  to  hunt,  with  jest 
on  lip,  with  joy  in  the  heart,  and  sport  in  the  eye,  as 
horns  echo  in  the  crisp  air  of  the  morning  ;  ladies  on 
the  ramparts  waving  adieus.  Or,  at  spring-time,  in 
the  orchard,  beside  the  stream,  a  still  green  place 
dappled  with  sun  and  shade,  full  of  “  leves  and 
the  odoure  of  floures  and  the  fresh  sight,”  harken 
to  the  lute  trilled  by  minstrels,  or  follow,  like  the 
groups  of  castle-folk  under  the  trees,  some  song 
of  love  or  story  of  war.  It  was  not  always  battle, 
even  in  chivalry  days. 

The  petite  chapel  of  Roslin,  bristling  with  pin¬ 
nacles  on  a  height  beyond  the  castle,  and  high  over 
the  trees  of  the  glen,  gives  off,  from  certain  stand¬ 
points,  an  Oriental  air,  more  like  an  Asiatic 
mausoleum  than  a  fane  of  the  Virgin.  A  nearer 
view,  however,  discovers  an  eccentric  experiment- 
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(is  the  word  too  strong  ?)  in  church-building,  mainly 
Gothic,  dashed  with  a  soupgon  of  Provenyal  or 
North  Spanish  styles. 

What  can  be  that  naive  charm  which  surprises, 
amuses,  puzzles,  wholly  allures,  if  not  this  exotic 
flavour  ?  Certainly,  sticklers  for  orthodox  art- 
canons  may  cavil  at  some  real  monstrosities. 
What  else,  in  sifting  good  from  bad,  in  so  eclectic 
a  style  of  Architecture,  could  one  truthfully  do? 
But,  after  all,  the  great  Public,  yielding  homage  to 
a  deed  done,  un  fait  accompli,  a  yearning  made  a 
fact,  takes,  with  zest,  as  grist  to  the  mill  of 
pleasure,  whatever  withstands  the  destroying  years. 
If  such  a  work  of  Art  be  daring,  bizarre ,  and  so 
forth,  so  the  more  interesting ;  while,  for  the 
reasonable  critic  himself,  he,  with  a  still  keener 
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delisrht  in  the  beauties  of  Roslin’s  bijou  cathedral, 
which  condone  many  blemishes,  is  not  second  in 
the  general  chorus  of  praise.  Nor  should  one 
forget  that  this  “temple  of  the  Madonna”  was 
meant  to  be  an  original  and  personal  expression  of 
the  founder’s  mind  ;  and,  in  sooth,  “a  most  curious 
worke  ”  it  is.  On  this  “unfinished  thought  in 
stone”  (to  quote  another  apt  phrase),  as  choir  of 
a  larger  building  designed  for  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Matthew,  with  Provost  and  preben¬ 
daries,  the  founder,  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  third 
Earl  and  Prince  of  Orkney,  lavished  both  wealth 
and  thought  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
Was  the  noble  Earl  urged  to  build  perforce  of 
enthusiasm  for  religious  Art,  or  of  a  religious 
enthusiasm  ?  Apparently  a  man  of  character,  and  of 
pious  feeling,  with  a  connoisseur’s  taste  for  art,  it 
is  opined  he  acted  as  his  own  Architect.  Was  his 
zeal  in  building  “a  Bible  in  stone”  (as  the  Chapel 
has  been  called)  directed  against  some  contem¬ 
porary  moral  lapse  ? 

About  the  date  of  the  foundation,  namely,  1450, 
of  this  college  of  religion,  other  kinds  of  schools, 
secular  ones,  the  earliest  of  Scottish  universities, 
had  sprung  up  to  exert  a  new  influence  on  men’s 
thoughts,  one,  moreover,  likely  to  become  popular. 
If  the  founder’s  motive  was  to  touch  old  emotions, 
and  persuade  the  will  towards  ancient  truths,  his 
zeal  for  the  Madonna’s  sake  appears  in  the  series 
of  allegories  (a  strong  feature  of  the  Chapel)  that 
strove  to  convey  through  the  eyes  (of  barbaric 
folk?)  the  gist  of  biblical  stories.  Did  he  seek 
to  combat  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  that  culmi¬ 
nated,  just  a  hundred  years  later,  in  that  fierce, 
unconservative  reformer,  anti-papist  John  Knox  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  nevertheless,  like  the  poet  whose 
songs,  or  the  artist  whose  pictures,  live  after  him, 
or  like  Knox  himself,  who  left  certain  traces 
of  his  fervour  behind  upon  earth,  after  he  went  to 
heaven,  the  Earl  also  has  his  monument  in  the 
chapel  of  Roslin.  But,  whether  or  no,  on  learning 
its  history,  you,  as  a  student  of  life,  are  fain  to 
consider  what  is  left  of  the  religico-artistic  ambition 
of  a  knight  of  chivalric  days  as  another  illustration 
of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson’s  pet  theme — the  vanity  of 
human  wishes-— how  should  that  deter  one  from 
being  curious  of  the  place?  It  has  its  peculiar 
halo. 

In  respect  of  the  general  plan,  especially  the 
feature  of  the  central  pillars  at  the  east  end 
between  the  choir  and  retro-choir,  the  structure 
resembles  Glasgow  Cathedral  built  a  hundred  years 
before  But  for  the  rest,  the  decorative  motifs  or 
< haracter  of  the  carvings,  Roslin  Chapel  has  no 
<  ounterpart  I  heir  prolific  variety  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  I  he  craftsmen  have  laboured  with  love  and 
patience.  Whoever  urges  among  moderns  a 
revival  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  find  here  his  plea 


embodied.  Everywhere  the  mind  and  obeying 
hand  of  each  sculptor  shows.  As  plain  is  the 
evidence  that  the  Architect  shook  himself  free  of 
the  restraint  of  convention ;  and  the  result, 
happily,  a  building  at  once  outre  and  beautiful. 

The  details,  hardly  any  of  which  repeat  them¬ 
selves,  are  charged  with  meaning  nearly  to  excess, 
throwing  off  an  impression  of  robust  fulness  of 
invention.  Yet,  over  all,  from  the  vigour,  grace, 
and  simplicity  that  somehow  overrules  even  the 
fantastic  lines,  the  dominant  feeling  of  the  artist 
emerges  like  music  from  the  stone  ;  with  such 
sympathy  have  the  carvers  wrought  out  the 
founder’s  conception  ;  with  such  verve  have 
natural  objects,  rioting  round  pillar  and  over 
arch,  become  spiritualised  by  the  imagination  of 
man. 

To  linger  at  twilight-time  in  the  bays  of  the 
north  aisle,  when  (as  may  well  happen)  the  fiery 
autumn  sunset  over  the  Pentland  Hills  flushes  rosy 
the  upper  windows,  is  to  remember  “The  Dirge  of 
Rosabelle,”  tradition  made  a  ballad  of  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  to  understand  how 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  Chapel  proud, 

Where  Rosslyn’s  chiefs  uncoffined  lie  ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

To  hear  in  the  Chapel’s  stillness  blackbirds  piping 
a  lay  in  rustling  trees  outside  is,  by  this  contrast  of 
careless  Nature  and  sorrow-laden  Art,  to  touch  the 
inner  chords  of  “the  music  of  humanity.”  Alike 
appeals  the  vista  that  draws  your  gaze  through  the 
low  arches,  across  the  altar,  to  where  the  famous 
“Prentice  Pillar”  stands  under  the  groining, 
amidst  shadows  broken  by  dramatic  shafts  of 
light.  The  legend  of  the  youth  killed  by  his 
jealous  master  for  completing  the  beautiful  pi'lar 
in  his  absence  at  Rome  glimmers  up  into  your 
thoughts.  Or  the  Christ  theory  of  human  life, 
whether  in  the  older  form,  such  as  the  series  of 
allegories,  Virgin  Maries,  symbolic  angels,  and  the 
like  carved  in  the  groinings  and  on  straight  arches 
of  the  aisles  seek  to  interpret.  Or,  in  the  newer 
form,  exhibited  in  that  night  scene  here  in  1688, 
when  a  torch-bearing  mob  of  John  Knoxians  broke 
open  the  doors  and  tore  down  image  of  Madonna 
and  idol  of  saint  with  the  Reformer  curse.  For 
certainly  Roslin  Chapel,  like  living  mortals,  suffered 
vicissitude  enough  to  condone  a  visitor’s  indulgence 
in  a  little  romance.  And  there  was  one  we  acci¬ 
dentally  saw — a  lady,  a  stranger. 

Further  down  the  deep  and  narrow  rocky  gorge 
there  are  some  historic  caves,  where  Bruce  and 
other  fugitive  patriots  of  the  War  of  Independence 
often  took  refuge.  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  who 
taught  young  scions  of  noble  houses  the  art  of 
war,  led  herefrom  his  trained  bands  of  troopers 
on  many  a  foray  across  the  English  border.  As 
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the  whilom  fastness  of  men  devoted  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  their  fatherland,  in  hero-making  epochs, 
when  the  ups  of  fortune,  the  smooth,  were  followed 
by  the  downs  of  fortune,  the  rough,  these  holes  in 
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guide-book  writer  inclines  to  cavil  at)  calls  the 
“  King’s  Gallery,”  “  Bruce’s  Bedroom,”  and 
“  Bruce’s  Library” — quite  a  suite  of  royal  rooms  ! 
Here,  besides,  another  annalist  says,  the  Young 
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the  rock-cliffs  bring  grim  reality  into  old  storiesj 
which,  to  us  that  come  by  so  long  after  the  event, 
live  in  the  halo  of  romance.  In  those  below  the 
ancient  fortalice  ruins  adjoining  Hawthornden 
House,  there  is  what  tradition  (which  the  reverend 


Pretender  was  searched  for.  But  long  before  any 
of  these  incidents,  the  grottoes  hewn  by  hand  pro¬ 
bably  existed.  Whose  hands?  This  is  a  theme 
for  endless  conjecture.  Whether  such  a  curious 
place  was  the  King  of  Pictland’s  castle  and  palace, 
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or  a  receptacle  for  robbers,  or  a  safe  retreat  when 
the  Piets  and  English,  English  and  Scots,  fought 
their  battles,  or  when  Danes,  sailing  up  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  plundered  the  hapless  country,  who  shall  say? 

To  the  literary  pilgrim,  Hawthornden,  as  a 
shrine,  disappoints  not,  as  such  fancy-formed 
places  are  prone  to.  More  pleasing  it  could 
scarcely  have  been,  even  when  “  the  tender  lover, 
gentle  poet,  and  handsome  cavalier,”  Drummond, 
dwelled  in  that  quaint  mansion,  perched  aloft,  like 
a  castle,  on  a  tremendous  cliff  of  brown  rock,  where 
the  river  turns  and  meanders  through  the  gorge. 

Hitherto  one  had,  doubtless,  often  wondered 
what  Hawthornden  was  really  like.  Hence  all  past 
fancies  start  into  being  on  beholding  the  classic 
home  of  the  recluse,  an  idealist  who  from  a  poetic 
solitude  might  well  look  out  on  the  wrangling, 
barbaric  Scotland  of  his  time  with  the  exasperation 
of  a  humanist.  A  short  distance  from  the  house 
and  cut  out  of  the  cliff  face  is  “  The  Grotto.”  “  In 
this  sheltered  spot,”  writes  Campbell,  after  his  visit 
in  1802,  “secluded  from  every  human  eye,  the 
power  of  imagination  can  present  a  lively  image  of 
Drummond  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  favourite  bower.  A  shower  is  heard 
pattering  among  the  trees  ;  it  is  over.  The  frag¬ 
rance  it  has  caused,  and  the  soft  salubrity  which 
steals  on  the  sense  of  smell;  the  mildness  and 
freshness  of  the  air;  the  murmuring  of  the  rivulet, 
dear  and  reflective  ;  the  gentle  movement  of  the 
living  branches  ;  the  singing  of  birds,  and  the  pauses 
filled  by  the  lowing  of  cattle  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  woods  ;  the  bleating  of  sheep,  far  distant  and 
out  of  view ;  with  other  rural  sounds  stealing  at 
intervals  on  the  ear;  all,  all  touch  and  transport 
the  poet  to  ecstasy.”  Against  the  fear  of  eternal 
death,  this  scene,  with  its  sense  of  hope,  might 
naturally  inspire  the  mood  to  write  out,  in  strict 
reason,  those  vague,  passionate  aspirations  of  his 
mind  which  Drummond  put  into  the  book  entitled 
“  The  Cypress  Grove.” 

It  needs  all  kinds  of  men  to  make  the  world. 
\e\ ept  1 1  <  •  1  <  •  - as  one  walks  these  haunts,  in 
kindly-curious  mood,  by  which  the  chief  facts  of 
Drummond  s  career  gather,  like  dramatis  persona; , 
into  oiv  stage-picture,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
how  this  man  Of  genius,  who  in  a  sonnet  averred 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  by  some  shady  grove, 

bar  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own, 

reaped  anathema,  like  a  whirlwind,  from  the  mob  of 
f  hris.tia.ns  of  tin  period,  bent  on  violent  change;  how 
the  same  hand  that  wielded  the  pen  of  satire  and 
pasquil,  signed,  perforce,  the  Covenant  truly  to  save 
his  life,  but  to  enrage  his  conscience.  Human  life 
was  doubtless  as  full  of  “  little  ironies  ”  then  as  now. 

As  a  politician  must  choose  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  humanistic  poet,  selecting  the  lesser  evil, 


loyally  backed  King  Charles.  However  he  might 
seclude  himself  at  Hawthornden,  the  noise  of  the 
metropolis  was  not  afar  off. 

So  the  more  grateful  would  be  the  beloved 
solitude  of  his  rustic  home.  Musings  under  the 
stars,  walks  through  the  dell  by  soft  moonlight,  or 
rambles  by  the  river  through  the  spring  or  autumn 
woods  doubtless  eased  the  poet’s  feverish  brain, 
and  helped  Drummond  to  forget  as  often  as 
possible  the  rancours  and  strifes  of  cities.  More¬ 
over  he  was  a  wit,  if  that  ribald  treatise  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1684,  entitled  “  Breviuscula  et 
Compendiuscula  Tellatio  de  storia  memorabili 
Feclitae  mervelabilis  quae  fuit  inter  Muckreillios 
et  Horsboyos  atque  Ladaeos ,  etc.,  in  hoc  Libellulo , 
cujus  mscriptio  famosa  hsec  est,  Polemo-Medinia 
INTER  ViTARVAM  ET  Nebern AM,  placide  et  jocose 
tractatur ,”  be  his  work.  According  to  Grose,  this 
pleasant  poem  of  the  Dunghill  Battle  has  shaken 
the  sides  of  successive  generations.  Did  not 
Drummond  also  under  the  famous  sycamore  tree 
(still  flourishing)  greet  rare  Ben  Jonson,  then 
Poet-Laureate,  with  “  Welcome,  welcome,  royal 
Ben,”  to  be  answered  by  him,  who  was  no  dullard 
either,  with  “Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Hawthornden”  ? 
In  after  times,  when  both  had  gone  beneath  the 
grass,  many  are  the  wits,  peers  and  commoners, 
who  have  come  here,  mused  and  passed  by. 

“  J^ESTORED”  HUMANITY: 

It  appears  from  the  official  report  of  M. 
Maspero,  Director-General  of  the  Excavations  and 
Antiquities  of  Egypt,  describing  the  unrolling  of 
the  mummies  of  Rameses  II.  and  Rameses  III.  at 
the  Museum  of  Boulak,  that  the  process  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  which,  as  is  well  known,  forms  an  important 
part  of  ancient  Egyptian  ritual,  was  termed 
“  restoration,”  and  is  so  described  in  an  inscription 
discovered  on  a  white  sheet  enveloping  the  body  of 
the  latter  potentate.  This  inscription  is  as  follows  : 
“  The  year  XIII.,  the  second  Month  of  Shomou,  the 
28th  day,  the  first  prophet  of  Amen,  King  of  the 
Gods  ;  Pinotem,  Son  of  the  first  prophet  of  Amen, 
Piankhi,  the  Scribe  of  the  Temple  Zonerou-Khonsu 
and  the  Scribe  of  the  Necropolis  Boutchamou,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  restore  the  defunct  King  Ra-user-ma- 
Mor-Amen,  and  to  establish  him  for  Eternity.” 
The  process  of  embalming  embraced  the  removal 
of  the  brain  and  intestines  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  the  injection  of  asphaltum  or  some  similar 
preparation  into  the  cavities,  the  swathing  of  the 
body  in  linen,  upon  which  hieroglyphics  were 
painted,  and  the  covering  of  the  whole  with  a  car- 
tonage  of  paper,  which  adhered  closely  to  the 
features,  and  was  painted  to  represent  their  natural 
colours.  J.  H. 
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Skylines . 


FIGURE  I  :  ST.  GEORGE  S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

SKYLINES:  BY  E.  INGRESS  BELL. 

The  skyline  is  the  most  important  line 
about  a  building.  No  other  is  so  obvious 
and  insistent.  The  silhouette  tells  at 
distances  where  all  detail  is  lost.  The  relief  of 
solid  against  solid  cannot  be  so  sharply  defined 
as  the  relief  of  solid  against  vacancy,  and  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  which  we  can  give  to 
our  facades  is  as  nothing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  dark  margins  with  the  clear  air  above.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  in  our  designs  the  skyline  should  receive 
special  consideration,  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  receives  but  very  little.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  single  out  for  comment  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  of  neglect,  and  unjust  to  ignore 
the  many  honourable  exceptions.  Each  one  can 
verify  for  himself  the  broad  general  statement  that 
our  costliest  buildings  are  often  rendered  ridiculous 
bv  the  treatment  of  their  summits,  and  that  in  this 
respect  the  bulk  of  our  domestic  buildings  are  not 
only  sordid,  but  grotesque.  The  genesis  of  the 
skyline  is  soon  told.  Ancient  Art  had  no  skyline 
in  the  modern  sense.  The  Egyptian  of  old  had  a 
keen  sense  of  Architectural  effect,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  ol  his  temples  were  in  a  high  degree 
impressive,  and  even  dramatic.  Their  exteriors 
were  covered  with  sculpture  and  colour,  and  in 
their  converging  lines,  in  their  delicately  reeded 
angles,  and  in  the  graceful  curve  of  the  crowning 
cornice,  the  solicitude  of  the  Artist  is  plainly  seen. 
But,  fastidious  as  the  Egyptian  was  in  matters 
which  only  a  cultivated  taste  could  appreciate,  he 
was  content  with  a  skyline  of  unbroken  severity. 

I  he  natural  effect  of  perspective  gave  an  apparent 
inclination  to  horizontal  lines,  and  by  bringing  into 
prominence  the  nearer  parts,  composed  the  whole 
into  a  group.  And  with  this 
their  designer  was  content. 

I  he  Greek,  with  a  still  more 
subtle  feeling  for  the  refinements 
of  line,  and  an  unapproachable 
mastery  of  the  delicacies  of 
detail,  was  content  with  enclos¬ 
ing  lines  of  perfect  simplicity. 

I  he  pediment,  a  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  pitched  roof,  was 


his  sole  contribution  to  the 
piquancy  of  the  general  effect. 
His  temple  fronts  were  pic¬ 
tures  in  relief,  resplendent 
with  gold  and  colour,  and,  like 
a  prudent  artist  he  avoided 
the  error  of  distracting  the 
beholder’s  gaze  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  frame.  His  works  have 
the  solemnity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  which  encompassed  them,  and  suggest 
the  passive  grandeur  and  endurance  of  the 
“  everlasting  hills.” 

The  Roman,  by  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  dome,  was  the  first  to  break  the  repose  of  the 
level  skyline,  but  cautiously  and  under  due  restraint. 
The  embracing  contours  of  the  vast  structures  he 
raised  were  studiously  simple.  The  sublime  curve 
of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  needed  no  adventitious 
aids  to  impress  the  imagination,  and  the  dignity  and 
self-possession  of  the  “  antique  Roman  ”  were 
reflected  in  all  his  work. 

The  great  architects  of  the  Renaissance  were 
under  the  spell  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  dome 
and  tower  could  not  be  ignored  as  sources  of 
effect,  but  they  were  used  sparingly  and  with 
extreme  regard  to  purity  of  general  outline. 
The  Cathedral  of  Florence  and  its  unrivalled 
campanile  are  amongst  the  most  lavishly  ornate 
buildings  in  the  world,  but  their  enclosing  lines  are 
simple  and  severe.  Only  on  the  summit  of  the  vast 
dome  does  the  almost  universal  instinct  assert 
itself  in  a  delicately  designed  lanthorn  as  a  “  finish.” 
This  closes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  sky¬ 
line — a  period  of  perfect  simplicity  and  restraint. 
From  it  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that,  with  a 
highly  elaborate  scheme  of  surface  treatment,  the 
simpler  the  skyline  the  better.  And  I  would  go 
further  and  suggest  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  such  Architecture  and  a  broken  and 
fanciful  enclosing  line,  and  that  the  two  cannot 
co-exist  on  equal  terms. 

The  skyline  entered  upon  a  new  phase  when 
it  became  the  subject  of  deliberate  design,  and 
for  its  exemplification  we  must  turn  to  the 
Architecture  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  mediaeval 
Architect  required  vertical  masses  to  control  the 
oblique  thrust  of  his  vaults.  These  he  frankly 
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FIGURE  3  :  THE  PARTHENON. 

accepted,  and  designed  them  so  as  to  fulfil  their 
structural  purpose.  They  were  necessarily  numer¬ 
ous,  but  were  carefully  disposed  in  order  and  pro¬ 
portion,  and  their  contours  and  terminal  points 
formed  the  subject  of  anxious  treatment.  The 
Architect  succeeded  with  fatal  success.  A  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  novel  effect  produced  by  features  which 
were  at  first  essential  to  the  stability  of  his  work 
led  to  their  indiscriminate  employment,  and  his 
parapets  and  the  summits  of  his  massive  towers 
were  surmounted  by  forms  which  could  have  no 
other  than  a  decorative  value.  Constructive 
counterforts  were  themselves  capped  by  little  toy 
pinnacles.  Worcester  Cathedral  is  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  delight  which  the  multiplication  of 
pinnaclettes  afforded.  The  central  tower  has 
twenty-eight  of  them,  besides  the  four  large  angle 
pinnacles,  which  are  in  turn  flanked  by  eight  little 
pinnacles  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 
This  departure  from  the  original  use  of  the  pinnacle 
as  mere  dead  weight  reached  its  furthest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  open-work  pinnacles  of  Gloucester  and 
elsewhere,  although  the  effect  is  so  light  and  beau¬ 
tiful  that  its  want  of  logic  is  readily  forgiven. 

We  have  seen  that  hitherto  the  skyline  was  under 
the  Architect’s  control,  and  that  it  was  either  left 
unadorned  or  became  the  delight  of  a  vigorous  and 
versatile  fancy.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be  the  sport 
of  circumstances.  Our  much-prized  domestic 
hearth  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mischief.  The  era  of 
Church  building  was  over,  and 
that  of  house  building  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Luxurious  living 
brought  its  Architectural 
Nemesis.  The  single  louvre  on 
the  centre  of  the  Great  Hall  and 
the  single  flue  from  the  Lords’ 
withdrawing  room  no  longer 
sufficed.  Every  chamber  must 
have  its  fireplace,  and  the  flues 
from  these  must  be  carried  high 
enough  to  coax  the  heavier  sea- 
coal  smoke  along  its  predestined 
channel.  The  plan  declared 
itself  aloft,  and  exercised  a  new 
tyranny  overthe  design,  imposing 
upon  the  Architect  an  unprece¬ 


dented  task  and  a  new  anxiety. 
/  Still,  the  amplitude  and  balance 
of  the  early  Tudor  plan — the 
spacious  chambers  and  long 
galleries — required  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  stacks, 
and  these  could  be  arranged 
pretty  much  at  will.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  (Fig.  5)  of  a 
mansion  built  in  1528  or  there¬ 
abouts  shows  an  early  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  few  simple  and 
massive  stacks,  regularly  disposed  and  unobtrusive 
in  form,  did  any  serious  harm  to  the  general  effect. 
Another  example  from  an  old  manor  house  (Fig.  6) 
shows  that  the  new  feature  had  a  positive  value  in 
a  composition  which  would,  without  the  two  lofty 
chimneys,  be  tame  and  uninteresting. 

The  chimney  stack,  however,  as  was  the  case 
with  its  precursor,  the  pinnacle,  from  being  a  diffi¬ 
culty  became  a  favourite  subject  with  the  architect, 
and  we  owe  to  his  skill  and  inexhaustible  fancy  a 
remarkable  series  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 
forms.  But  all  feeling  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
skyline,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  lost,  supplanted 
by  the  pleasure  found  in  devising  individual  fea¬ 
tures.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  passion  the 
crest  of  the  building  assumed  such  fantastic  com¬ 
binations  of  necessary  stacks  and  unnecessary 
pinnacles  as  is  here  roughly  sketched  (Fig.  7). 

To  avoid  a  tedious  recital  we  may  come  at  once 
to  the  next  great  change  in  the  role  of  the  inevitable 
chimney  stack,  which  has  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  upon  architectural  design.  The  opening 
year  of  the  present  century  brought  a  period  of 
vicissitude,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt.  Taste 
had  begun  to  pursue  a  Grecian  ideal,  and  all  our 
buildings  assumed  or  aspired  to  a  classic  garb. 
The  chimney  difficulty  at  once  asserted  itself.  We 
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FIGURE  5  :  OLD  HALL  IN  NORFOLK. 

could  not  give  up  our  open  fires.  We  could  not 
tolerate  the  incongruity  presented  by  the  importu¬ 
nate  stack.  As  they  could  not  be  omitted,  they 
were  dwarfed,  snubbed,  suppressed,  hidden  away 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  might  be,  and  generally 
ignored.  But  they  had  their  revenge,  for  thus 
treated  they  would  not  “  draw.”  When  the 
Architect  whose  sketches  showed  none  of  these 
intractable  upstarts  had  departed,  satisfied  with  the 
classic  grace  and  propriety  of  his  work,  the  smoke 
doctor,  a  new  profession,  was  called  in.  His  versa¬ 
tility  was  equal  to  that  of  his  Tudor  predecessors, 
but  his  creations  were  by  no  means  so  beautiful. 
The  incompatibility  of  ancient  Art  and  modern  corn- 
tort  was  demonstrated,  and  Art  gave  way.  The 
public  had  meanwhile  got  accustomed  to  such  a 
collection  of  monstrous  devices  as  the  world  had 
never  seen,  and  now,  alas,  accepts  them  as  things 
of  course. 

Our  modern  buildings  still  suffer  from  the  same 
eruptive  disease — -a  blight  which  declares  itself, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  “  in  antic 
works  and  monstrous  bodies,  patched  and  hudled 
together,  of  diverse  members,  without  any  certain 
or  well-ordered  ligure,  having  neither  dependencie 
or  proportion,  but  casuall  and  framed  by  chance.” 
As  we  pace  the  streets  of  our  great  cities,  and 
note  how  the  noblest  buildings  are  outraged  by  the 
tyranny  of  this  ubiquitous  smoke  fiend,  the  wrords 
ol  the  immortal  Alice  rise  to  our  lips,  and  we  sigh  : 

If  only  these  were  cleared  away, 

It  really  would  be  grand. 

1  -  such  a  clearance  impossible  ?  Surely  not. 
I' or  our  public  buildings  let  us  take  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  a  guide.  Think  what  a  horror  its 
skylines  might  have  been  but  for  Barry’s  happy 


thought  ol  gathering  his  Hues  into  smoke  towers  of 
Amongst  the  multitude  of 


design. 

'ta.  ks  w  hich  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary, 
some — probably  many — would  have  been  invalids, 
and  we  know  the  sort  of  cure  which  would  have 
be  n  resorted  to.  The  skyline  may  be  feeble  and 
lidgetty,  but  has,  by  Barry’s  wise  forethought, 
a  aped  the  last  degradation  a  building  can  suffer. 
In  a  neighbouring  building  a  living  architect  has 


taken  the  hint,  and  successfully 
collected  a  large  number  of 
scattered  flues  into  a  few  noble 
masses,  in  scale  with  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure.  And,  finally,  we 
have  at  our  disposal  steam,  hot 
water,  and  other  means  of  heat¬ 
ing  from  a  central  source,  which 
would  not  only  clear  the  roofs, 
but  also  the  air.  We  need  not 
fear  that  our  buildings  would 
become  tame  ;  we  should  once 
more  have  their  skylines  under  control,  to  embel¬ 
lish  or  not,  as  we  pleased,  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
ancient  Art  shows  that  they  can  hardly  be  too 
simple,  and  all  modern  Art  convinces  us  that  they 
may  easily  be  too  complex. 

In  our  domestic  work  the  open  fire  and  resulting 
stack  must  no  doubt  be  retained.  Here  the  first 
thing  is  to  learn  how  to  build  a  flue  that  will  with 
certainty  discharge  its  office.  This  ought  not  to 
be  beyond  the  science  of  an  age  which  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  wonderful  things  ;  and  to  this 
end  the  Institute  might  well  devote  its  prizes  and 
encouragements.  Some  united  and  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  reform  our  skylines  by  clearing 
them  of  their  present  encumbrances.  I  have  not 
the  skill  to  describe  the  loathly  things,  and  cannot 
bring  myself  to  deface  these  pages  with  specimens 
of  morbid  architectural  pathology.  There  is  matter 
enough  for  shame,  satire,  invective;  and  no  language, 
however  strong,  should,  in  such  a  cause,  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  bad.”  One  can  only  hope  that  some 
Rabelais— Swift — Jerrold — Thackeray,  of  “  forty 
parson  power,”  may  speedily  arise  and  ridicule  the 
abominable  thing  to  death. 
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FIGURE  7  :  SUFFOLK  HALL. 


WORKMAN  AND  HIS  DWELLING: 

It  is  curious,  and  by  no  means  unusual,  to 
hear  intelligent  men,  who  should  know  better,  sum 
up  the  British  workman  in  a  phrase  that  would  be 
amusing  if  we  were  but  cognisant  of  its  raison 
d'etre.  That  the  saying,  “  The  working  man  is  a 
fraud,”  as  the  phrase  runs,  can  be  applied  with  an 
equal  and  similarly  plausible  air  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  community  is  so  obvious  that  it 
hardly  needs  examination.  It  is  one  among  many 
sentences  which,  like  “  blessed  words,”  have  no 
real  significance  except  as  an  expression  of  dislike 
or  disdain  ;  and  by  an  individual  or  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  for  the  time  lost  their  reasoning 
faculties.  Although  there  has  always  seemed  to 
the  writer  a  false  distinction  raised  by  society 
between  manual  and  brain  work,  there  is  perhaps  a 
real  difference  which  many  are  inclined  to  overlook. 
Generally  speaking,  men  engaged  in  occupations 
requiring  only  a  certain  measure  of  thought,  with 
considerable  manual  skill,  will,  in  affairs  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  settle  questions  at  issue  more  readily  and 
more  successfully  than  the  man  of  the  study.  He 
will  be  less  disposed  to  hamper  his  judgment  with 
the  possible,  but  only  very  occasional,  departures 
from  the  general  rule.  Again,  a  visitor  to  the 
workshop  of  a  good  artificer  in  metal  or  wood  will 
seldom  find  him  disposed  to  discuss  the  aesthetics 
of  his  Art ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  group  of 
mediaeval  workmen  debating  in  modern  fashion 
upon  the  breadth,  proportion,  or  tone  of  some 
scheme.  It  has  been  left  for  us,  the  youthful 
pedants,  the  long-necked,  pre-Raphaelites,  with 
exhausted  mien,  to  do  this.  The  manual  worker  is 
generally  more  direct  and  spontaneous  in  his  actions 
than  those  occupied  almost  entirely  in  mental  work. 
He  will  do  a  good  turn  to  his  neighbour  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  sentiment  of  the  action,  nor  is  he  likely 
to  associate  his  motives  with  any  religious  belief  or 
morality.  In  his  dwelling  he 
would,  if  his  wife  was  not  an 
omnipresent  factor  in  his  ex¬ 
istence, prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  knick-knacks,  the  non- 
essentials,  as  it  were ;  they 
generally  occupy  such  a  large 


portion  of  the  room  ;  practical,  rather  than  senti¬ 
mental  reasons  would  sway  his  choice.  We  cannot 
altogether  ignore  this  side  of  the  question,  particu¬ 
larly  as  women  tend  more  and  more  to  become  real 
and  actual  factors  in  directions  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  supposed  prerogative  of  man.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  majority 
of  women  have  a  passion  for  the  collection  of  un¬ 
necessaries  in  the  form  of  furniture,  photos,  cats, 
dogs,  or  perhaps  old  clothes — Nature,  in  a  capricious 
moment,  seems  to  have  endowed  woman  with  this 
characteristic.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
consider  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  the  various 
occupations  affect  the  worker  in  materials,  for  if 
the  dwelling  is  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
barrack,  associations  should  be  imagined  by  the 
designer  between  the  workman  and  his  dwelling. 
The  planning  of  associated  dwellings  which  can  be 
described  as  an  arrangement  of  private  rooms  round 
a  central  hall  used  in  common,  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
new,  but  in  its  application  to  a  workman’s  dwelling  it 
seems  to  break  fresh  ground,  and  gives  considerable 
scope  for  ingenuity  and  skill  in  planning.  A  large 
common  room,  centrally  placed,  with  private  living 
room,  scullery,  larder,  and  W.C.,  on  each  side,  with, 
perhaps,  a  common  wash-house,  is  a  scheme  which 
works  out  exceedingly  well — at  least  in  theory.  In 
each  case  the  tenant  has  a  private  staircase,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  common  hall,  and  leading  to 
three  fairly  large  bedrooms  over,  to  each  block,  two 
of  the  bedrooms  being  placed  over  the  “  hall.” 
Another  scheme  is  to  have  a  much  larger  common 
room,  with  five  suites  of  private  rooms,  placed  on 
three  sides.  So  far  such  a  scheme  for  workmen’s 
dwellings  may  seem  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  commences  in  its  application  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  day.  G.  LI.  MORRIS. 
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COLOUR  SKETCH  FOR  CEILING  :  THE  BILLIARD  ROOM,  WORTLEY  HALL. 


Billiard  room  decoration,  for 

WORTLEY  HALL:  BY  SIR  E.  J. 
POYNTER,  P.R.A.  :  WITH  CON¬ 
CLUDING  NOTES  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT’S  DECORATIVE 
WORK:  BY  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter  continues  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  “  Were  Science  to  discover  for 

us  the  cause  of  every  natural  phenomenon 
that  exists — nay,  were  it  to  reach  the  inmost 
sources  of  life  or  light — the  glow  of  the  evening 
sky  would  be  none  the  more  or  the  less 
beautiful,  nor  the  grace  of  a  child's  movements  one 
w  hit  diminished  or  increased.  These,  indeed,  are 
eternal  and  unchangeable  beauties,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  the  Artist  has  to  do ;  and  though  he 
may  never  be  able  to  attain  to  the  complete 
expression  of  them,  the  end  of  them  has  always 
been  and  ever  will  be  within  the  range  of  his 
<  onceptions,  since  they  live  for  ever  for  his 
continual  contemplation.  I  have  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Art  has  lost  more  than 
it  lias  gained' by  our  modern  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  that  if  it  be  asked  why  we  cannot 
put  away  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  work  in 
the  modern  -pint,  the  answer  is  that  the  modern 
pirit  L  becoming  daily  more  opposed  to  the 
Artistic  spirit,  and  is  precisely  what  hampers  its 
'  xpre-sion  :  that  what  is  good  in  the  Art  of  to-day 
i-  good  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
is  th<  old  ;  that  we  have  no  lights  on  the  subject 
whi<  h  were  not  also  clear  to  the  Old  Masters;  and 
that  where  we  seem  to  have  struck  out  a  new  path, 
v.  •  have  only  chosen  one  which  they  purposely  and 


rightly  rejected  ;  wdiile  where 
we  seem  to  have  discovered  a 
new  truth,  it  proves  to  be  one 
beside  the  question.”  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  a  work 
of  pure  imitation  per  se  was  a 
thing  unknown  up  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
sculptors  and  painters  of  those 
times  to  produce  such  work,  but 
because  they  rejected  it  as  not 
worthy  of  consideration,  know¬ 
ing  well  that  true  Art  is  a 
different  thing.  Modern  Art,  on 
the  other  hand — I  mean  that 
part  of  it  which  is  modern  in 
spirit — aims  at  nothing  more 
than  recalling  the  impressions 
which  all  of  us,  who  have  a  few 
shreds  of  poetic  sensibility,  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  more  obvious 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  in  this 
way  makes  an  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  sympathies, 
though,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  those  sympathies 
may  be  of  the  shallowest  kind.” 

Among  the  rooms  in  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizj  at 
Florence  through  which  the  traveller  wanders, 
■wondering  at  the  treasures  of  Art  which  they 
contain  and  surfeited  with  admiration,  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  painters  especially,  since  it  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  portraits  of  those  who  in 
their  day  were  held  to  be  masters,  painted  by  them¬ 
selves.  Most  of  these  portraits  are  of  Italians,  as 
might  be  expected  (for  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  an  Italian  prophet  of  Art 
was  not  without  honour,  and  was,  indeed,  rather  over¬ 
estimated),  among  the  oldest  of  them  being  one 
believed  to  be  of  Masaccio,  but  there  are  included 
in  the  collection  several  of  French  and  English 
painters  of  distinction  who  lived  in  the  last 
century. 

To  be  invited  to  contribute  his  portrait  to  this 
collection  has  been  rightly  considered  by  every 
artist  a  great  compliment,  and,  while  several 
distinguished  Frenchmen  of  modern  times  had 
been  so  invited,  until  the  year  1879  no  con¬ 
temporary  Englishman  had  been  sufficiently 
esteemed  by  the  Florentine  authorities  for  them  to 
extend  to  him  a  similar  invitation.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  received  a  request  for  their 
portraits,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Academy 
Exhibitions  of  1880  and  1881,  and  in  1887  Sir 
Edward  received  the  same  invitation,  while  I 
believe  that  since  that  time  the  portraits  of 
several  other  English  artists  have  been  added  to 
this  collection.  Lord  Leighton’s  portrait  of  himself 
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in  his  presidential  robes  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  ever  did.  Dignified  and  calm,  beautiful 
in  feature  and  excellently  drawn  and  painted,  fine 
in  colour,  and  placed  on  the  canvas  with  a  grand 
feeling  for  proportion  and  spacing,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  best  pictures  and  most  striking  portraits  in 
the  gallery.  Sir  Edward’s  portrait  was  exhibited 
in  1888  in  an  unfinished  state,  and,  though  an 
admirable  likeness,  made  one  feel  that  he  had  been 
over-anxious  while  painting  it,  the  extreme  care¬ 
fulness  and  conscientiousness  of  his  usual  work,  I 


nary  view  of  his  face  is  gained  when  nothing  of 
any  great  importance  is  going  on  ;  whereas,  when 
painting  a  portrait,  his  powers  of  observation  are 
on  the  alert,  his  nerves  on  strain,  and  his  whole 
being  concentrated  on  the  endeavour  to  seize  the 
inner  likeness  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  the  more 
superficial  resemblance.  Consequently,  in  very  few 
such  portraits  is  the  high  level  reached  to  which 
Lord  Leighton’s  magnificent  work  attained. 

In  1886  Sir  Edward  designed  a  poster  for  the 
Guardian  Insurance  Office — a  figure  of  Athene 
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imagine,  being  the  cause  of  the  expression,  which 
is  that  which  I  should  expect  to  find  on  his  face  if 
I  were  to  make  a  drawing  of  him  when  he  was 
painting  an  important  picture. 

There  is  this  disadvantage  in  the  painting  of  his 
own  portrait  by  an  artist,  that  the  expression  which 
he  sees  in  the  looking-glass  is  not  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  which  his  friends,  or  the  world  in  general, 
know ;  being  reversed,  the  lines  of  the  features  are 
unfamiliar,  for  few  persons  have  them  equally  deve¬ 
loped  and  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  face. 
And  then  the  tenseness  of  expression  is  also  un¬ 
familiar,  even  to  the  painter  himself,  whose  ordi- 


standing  spear  in  hand,  wearing  helmet  and  aegis, 
and  leaning  upon  her  shield  ;  beneath,  a  sort  of 
little  temple  based  on  Pompeian  data.  Another 
design  made  for  chromo-lithography,  and  exhibited 
in  1893,  was  the  border  surrounding  the  Queen’s 
letter  to  the  nation  after  the  regrettable  death 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
a  facsimile  of  the  letter  and  design  being  published 
by  Messrs.  R.  Tuck  and  Sons.  A  work  of  a 
somewhat  similar  sort  was  the  design  for  the 
Science  Diploma  made  for  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  in  1873 — a  study  of  a  seated,  draped 
figure. 
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In  1886  Sir  Edward  also  de¬ 
signed  a  work  of  a  totally 
different  character,  a  tomb  for 
T.  G.  Grosvenor,  Esq.,  C.B., 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  who 
died  at  St.  Petersburg.  It 
is  a  sort  of  white  marble 
cloison  surrounding  the  grave, 
with  panels  of  grey  marble 
inlaid.  The  sides  are  pierced 
in  the  fashion  of  the  slabs 
used  by  the  Romans  in  lieu 
of  balustrading.  At  one  end  is 
the  inscription  on  a  tablet,  and 
at  the  other  a  design  of  vine  / 
leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes, 
with  a  circle  containing  the 
Christian  monogram  intersecting 
the  upper  rail,  pierced  and 
carved,  the  effect  being  very 
much  that  of  the  later  Roman 

work,  or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  of  the  earlier 
Romanesque. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Lord  Wharncliffe’s 
billiard  room  and  of  the  pictures  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  painted  by  Sir  Edward  for  its  decoration — 
“  Perseus  and  Andromeda,”  and  “  More  of  More 
Hall,”  both  Dragon  legends,  and  the  latter  espe¬ 
cially  belonging  to  the  district;  “  Atalanta’s 
Race,”  and  “  Nausicaa  playing  at  Ball,” — -compo 
sitions  of  greater  complexity,  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  figures  in  complicated  movement  was 
successfully  attempted.  The  decoration  of  this 
room  included  also  a  good  deal  of  coloured  plaster 
work,  which  was  modelled  from  his  designs,  and 
this  is  considered  on  the  whole  the  most  successful 
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piece  of  colour  and  relief  decoration  combined 
which  he  has  produced.  We  are  able  to  give 
photographs  from  Sir  Edward’s  original  scale 
drawings  by  the  courtesy  of  the  South  Kensington 
authorities.  These  drawings  are  now  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  which  means  that  they  are  sent 
to  schools  of  art  all  over  the  country  as  examples 
of  excellent  work  for  the  study  of  those  who  aim  at 
producing  designs  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
billiard  room  is  a  sort  of  Greek  cross,  the  table 
being  placed  in  the  middle.  Two  of  the  arms  of 
the  cross  have  skylights  in  them,  and  the  central 
portion  is  higher  thaji  the  rest,  allowing  a  sort 
of  clerestory  of  tinted  glass  to  be  inserted 
above  the  billiard  table.  Above  this  central  clere¬ 
story  the  ceiling  is  coved,  and 
the  central  panel  is  filled  with  an 
elaborate  design  modelled  in 
plaster  in  low  relief.  This  is 
surrounded  with  mouldings  and 
with  a  rich  border,  and  the 
plaster  ornament  is  carried 
down  through  the  architrave, 
pilasters,  and  base  of  the 
clerestory  to  a  very  rich  frieze 
which  crowns  the  wall,  running 
right  round  the  room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  cross,  which  has  no  sky¬ 
lights,  is  filled  with  a  design  of 
a  similar  character,  and  the 
ornament  on  the  perpendicular 
surfaces  is  coloured  and  en¬ 
riched  with  both  gold  and  silver, 
the  colour  being  a  very  happy 
mingling  of  low-toned  green  and 
blue. 
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To  many  of  the  public  the  announcement  which 
was  made  in  1893  that,  as  the  result  of  a  limited 
competition,  the  reverse  of  the  florin  and  of  the 
shilling  in  the  new  coinage  were  to  be  designed  by 
Sir  Edward  Poynter  probably  came  as  a  surprise, 
for,  though  he  had  exhibited  a  frame  of  four  medal¬ 
lions  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1884,  they  had 
not  attracted  general  attention,  and  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  supposed  that  such  a  commission  would  be 
given  to  a  sculptor  in  preference  to  a  painter. 
That  course  had  already  been  adopted,  however, 
without  much  success,  for  the  coinage  to  be  re¬ 
placed  had  been  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A.,  and  had  not  received  much 


a  lion  couchant.  The  composition  filled  the  space 
well,  and  its  lines  were  harmonious,  yet  dignified 
and  forceful.  Since  that  time  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
has  modelled  several  plaques  containing  portraits 
and  ideal  heads,  in  which  he  has  attained  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Among  works  of  this  sort 
may  be  mentioned  the  medal  for  the  history 
prize  at  Cambridge,  which  bears  upon  the 
obverse  a  female  head  of  Greek  type,  with 
the  hair  plaited  up  at  the  back,  the  field  being 
enriched  with  sprays  of  olive  and  with  a  border 
of  dots  in  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Greek 
coins. 

It  has  been  shown  that  all  through  his  life  Sir 
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praise  from  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  or,  indeed,  from  the  cultivated 
public.  As  long  ago  as  1873,  Sir  Edward  had 
given  his  attention  to  the  designing  of  medals,  and 
had  designed  one  for  the  best  shot  in  the  Hythe 
competition,  on  which  was  represented  a  winged 
figure  of  Fame  holding  her  trumpet  in  her  left 
hand,  and  rising  from  a  throne  to  place  a  crown  of 
bay  upon  the  head  of  the  successful  archer  with  the 
other,  who  stood  before  her  supporting  a  shield 
upon  his  raised  left  knee,  the  boss  of  which  was 
transfixed  by  three  arrows,  while  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  his  bow  and  quiver.  In  a  panel  of  the 
platform  upon  which  the  figure  of  Fame  stood  was 


Edward  Poynter  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
Arts  of  Design,  not  only  with  those  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  designated  by  the  term 
“Art,”  but  with  those  other  forms  which  are  so 
much  wider  in  their  influence  on  public  taste,  and 
which  have  such  great  bearing  on  the  national 
prosperity.  In  the  lecture  which  preceded  his 
appointment  to  the  professorial  chair  at  University 
College,  he  dealt  largely  with  the  subject  of 
Decorative  Art,  and  I  propose  to  quote  here  some 
of  his  sayings  in  that  lecture,  which  show  how 
sound  his  views  were  on  a  subject  which  few 
painters  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  about 
at  all  at  that  time  “  The  qualities  of  mind 
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required  to  produce  a  work  of  Art  are  two — the 
power  of  design,  and  the  power  of  imitation.  The 
power  of  design,  again,  is  of  two  kinds — construc¬ 
tive  and  ornamental.  We  may  have — first,  con¬ 
structive  design  pure  and  simple,  then  ornamental 
design  as  applied  to  constructive  work,  either 
purely  composed  of  pattern,  without  reference  to 
animal  form,  or  including  the  imitation  of  objects  ; 
and,  thirdly,  we  may  have  a  kind  of  ornamental 
design  of  which  the  imitation  or  realisation  of 
nature  is  the  principal  and  most  important  aim.” 

“  The  Art  of  Design  is,  or  I  should  say,  has  been 
till  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  employed  in 
every  work  which  man’s  hands  produce  ;  for  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that,  until  the  progress  of 
civilisation  developed  the  principle  that  beauty  is 
not  essential  to  our  happiness,  nothing  that  a  man 
did  with  his  hands  was  wrought  without  a  desire, 


however  slight,  of  making  it  pleasant  to  look  at,  at 
least  from  his  own  point  of  view.” 

“Two  things  are  essential”  (to  excellence  of 
design) — “  First,  fitness  for  the  purpose  which  the 
object  is  intended  to  fulfil ;  and,  second,  good 
workmanship  in  making  it.” 

“  Beauty  of  fitness,  which  is  really  nothing  but 
a  form  of  truth  or  realism  ;  this  is  the  beauty  of 
traditional  Crafts.” 

“  just  as  no  amount  of  charity,  however  lavishly 
bestowed  in  almsgiving,  will  ever  alleviate  the 
miserable  condition  of  our  poorer  classes  so  no 
amount  of  what  I  may  call  alms-giving  to  art  in  the 
form  of  buying  pictures  (no  matter  how  high  the 
prices  given)  will  ever  change  the  poverty-stricken 
condition  in  which  the  larger  portion  of  our 
community  finds  itself  with  regard  to  art.” 

“  It  is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  advance  in  art 
and  manufacture  that  this  cen¬ 
tury  has  made  over  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  that  bad  construction 
and  bad  workmanship  can  be 
so  concealed  by  bad  ornament 
as  to  be  made  to  pass  for  a 
thing  of  value.” 

“Inappropriate  decoration  will 
spoil  the  best  designed  and  best 
executed  construction.” 

Holding  these  opinions,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  when  the 
Society  of  Designers  was  formed 
last  year  with  the  object  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  status  of  designers,  and 
of  advancing  the  arts  of  design 
in  this  country,  Sir  Edward 
gave  a  practical  proof  of  his 
sympathy  with  these  objects  by 
consenting  to  become  an  hono¬ 
rary  member. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  of 
late  years  opened  its  doors  more 
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widely,  and  both  the  winter  exhibitions  and  those 
held  in  the  summer  have  contained  many  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  works  of  Applied  Art, 
whi  le  the  more  enlightened  of  the  members  appear 
to  wish  to  gain  for  decoration  that  recognition 
which  is  its  due,  as  being  the  most  difficult  of 
arts,  and  the  most  splendid  when  success  crowns 
the  efforts  of  the  designer  and  executant. 

At  the  time  when  the  Royal  Academy  was 
incorporated,  and  the  classification  of  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  and  engraver  was  adopted, 
beyond  which  classes  it  was  supposed  that  no  art 
existed,  little  was  understood  of  the  way  in  which 
that  essence  permeated  all  handicraft,  and  in  fact 
was  what  gave  interest  by  its  presence  to  all  those 
things  produced  by  his  labour  which  are  held  to 
be  desirable  by  man  ;  but  now  that  public  opinion 
is  so  much  more  enlightened,  the  members  of  the 
body  must  surely  feel  that  an  academy  of  arts 
should  be  made  more  comprehensive;  and  under 
a  president  of  such  breadth  of  sympathies  it  may 
be  hoped  that  some  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  may  be  found  possible,  thereby  providing 
room  for  representative  members  of  crafts,  and 
for  designers,  many  of  whom  possess  a  mastery 
over  their  own  form  of  art  as  great  as  that 
■  d  by  the  present  members  over  the  special 
materials  in  which  they  work.  At  the  flowering 
time  of  Italian  art  distinguished  painters  called 
themselves  goldsmiths,  carvers,  Architects,  military 


engineers  ;  and  practised  painting  as  a  secondary 
thing.  At  the  present  day  a  few  distinguished 
painters  model  or  produce  goldmithery,  but 
painting  is  considered  their  most  important  work, 
and  the  Academy  has,  until  now,  only  recognised 
painters  in  oil  colours — the  water  colourist  or  the 
etcher  (to  say  nothing  of  other  workers  in  black 
and  white)  even  among  the  purely  pictorial  artists, 
having  hitherto  vainly  looked  for  official  recog¬ 
nition.  Surely  this  is  a  narrowness  which  in  these 
days  of  radical  reforms  and  widely-spread  culture, 
needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  remedied  ;  for 
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it  must  be  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  as  it  will  be  their  glory,  to  make 
the  body  as  strong  as  possible  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
public  pictures  are  becoming  less  interesting  than 
works  of  Art  whose  aim  is  distinctly  decorative 
rather  than  imitative. 

Though  it  may  be  maintained  with  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  probability  that  the  foundation  of  all 
ornament  must  be  the  imitation  of  natural  forms, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  desire  for  decora¬ 
tion,  for  beautifying  their  surroundings  and  them¬ 
selves,  was  the  force  which  moved  men  in  the 
direction  of  Art.  The  savage  who  feels  no  need 
for  clothing  yet  hangs  necklaces  of  shells  around 
his  womenkind,  and  decorates  himself  with  the 
trophies  of  the  chase  and  of  war,  while  he  carves 
or  stains  involved  patterns  with  many  intricate 
crossings  of  lines  upon  the  handles  of  his  weapons 
and  his  tools,  upon  his  vessels  of  pottery  and 
around  his  rude  boats.  The  ease  with  which  a 
pattern  might  be  made  in  woven  fabric  by  altering 
the  arrangement  and  colour  of  the  crossing  threads, 
or  by  a  similar  alteration  in  the  coarser  material  of 
basketwork,  has  suggested  another  kind  of  design, 
which  is  equally  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of 
buildings  made  of  brick  or  coloured  stone.  In 
these  cases  and  in  many  others  man  took  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  design  from  the  works  of  his  own  hands, 
but  no  doubt  the  conscious  imitation  of  natural 
forms  began  very  early  to  engross  the  attention 
and  control  the  efforts  of  the  craftsman.  As  soon 
as  this  conscious  imitation  of  natural  forms  was 
found  attractive,  the  way  lay  open  to  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  imitative  painting  and  sculpture,  yet 
underlying  all  such  technical  triumphs  must  be 
great  qualities  of  design  if  they  are  to  be  more 
than  the  playthings  of  luxury.  I  do  not  assert 
that  the  motive  of  this  underlying  design  should 
be  expressible  in  words,  though  many  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  older  artists  have  been 
founded  on  such  motives,  for  among  our  most 
delicate  sentiments  and  our  deepest  feelings  are  to 
be  found  those  which  are  not  expressible  by  those 
imperfect  symbols,  while  beautiful  combinations  of 
colour,  of  line,  and  light  and  shade  may  speak  directly 
to  the  mind  and  stir  the  emotions  in  that  universal 
language  which  needs  no  interpreter,  in  the  same 
way  as  sequences  of  musical  sounds  will  often 
suggest  the  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  words. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  latest  developments 
of  painting  accept  the  decorative  canon  that  the 
conditions  of  the  material  should  govern  design 
rather  than  the  imitation  of  nature,  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  view  of  the  conditions 
which  should  govern  the  use  of  paint  which  appears 
to  be  held  is  a  sound  one  ;  while  curiously  enough 
sculpture  seems  to  have  taken  an  opposite  course 
in  its  development,  the  most  modern  works, 
Q  2 


whether  in  marble  or  bronze,  showing  an  extra, 
ordinary  attention  to  the  facts  of  nature,  even 
when  this  entails  ugliness  or  pettiness  of  effect,  as 
it  does  at  times. 

It  is  the  perfect  union  in  perfect  proportion  of 
design  and  craftsmanship  which  in  every  form  of 
Art  produces  the  master  work.  When  the  crafts¬ 
manship  is  in  excess  the  object  of  the  craftsman 
appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  technical 
difficulties,  in  order  to  triumph  by  overcoming  them 
rather  than  the  full  expression  of  the  motive  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  design  may  be 
marred  by  inadequacy  in  the  execution.  1  his 
perfect  union  of  design  and  technique  is  what  Sir 
Edward  has  striven  for  in  all  his  work  of  what¬ 
soever  sort.  It  would  be  unwise  to  endeavour  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity  upon  it,  for 
factors  of  many  kind  assist  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
its  opinion,  but  Art  in  England  at  the  present  day 
must  benefit  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy  being  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  broad 
sympathies,  whose  influence  will  always  be  exerted 
to  raise  the  standard  of  performance,  as  far  as 
may  be,  in  every  form  of  Art  work  to  which  his 
attention  may  be  directed. 

jL  RCHITECTURE  IN  POETRY  AND 
f\  FICTION:  PART  ONE:  IN 

/-A  FICTION :  WITH  DRAWINGS 
d  -A  BY  HOWARD  INCE. 

“  Omnia  Gallia  in  tres  partes  divisa  est,”  says 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  inimitable  Commentaries.  It 
will  suit  our  purpose  to  divide  fiction  Architecture, 
as  we  can  divide  real  Architecture,  into  two  main 
and  widely  sundered  classes  :  the  Architecture 
which  is  designed,  and  the  Architecture  which  is 
reproduced  from  notes  or  sketches. 

This  latter  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  larger  class. 
A  cynic  might  perhaps  say,  “  Just  like  real  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  Cynics,  however,  are  rude  people,  with 
whom  we  are  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  even  the 
cynic  would  admit  that  the  aims  of  fiction  require 
a  different  treatment  of  its  Architecture.  The 
building  is  not  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
characters,  but  to  form  a  setting  or  background 
against  which  they  can  gain  a  greater  apparent 
reality.  In  this  sense,  it  is  like  the  Architecture  of 
the  Stage,  and  it  is  only  in  his  most  imaginative 
flights  that  an  author  need,  or,  indeed,  should, 
invent  his  scene.  And,  even  when  he  essays  to  do 
this,  he  is  obliged  to  take  well-known  forms  like 
columns  and  domes,  and  surprise  us  by  multiplying 
their  number,  and  height,  and  diameter,  and  con¬ 
structing  them,  and  the  doors  and  other  acces¬ 
sories,  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  or  he  must 
weave  into  his  design  the  most  fanciful  description 
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he  can  find  in  the  old  writer’s  account  of  ancient 
and  luxurious  peoples  :  the  life  of  the  Saracens  at 
Cordova,  or  the  records  of  the  Court  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  for  instance. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  admittedly  does  this,  and  his 
earlier  and  finest  writings  abound  with  Architec¬ 
ture  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  fanciful  design. 

Take,  for  example,  Ixion’s  arrival  in  Heaven  : 

“  The  travellers  landed  on  a  vast  flight  of  spark¬ 
ling  steps  of  lapis  lazuli.  Ascending ,  they  entered 
beautiful  gardens  ;  winding  walks  that  yielded  to 
the  feet,  and  accelerated  your  passage  by  their 
rebounding  pressure.  .  .  .  Before  them  rose 

an  illimitable  and  golden  palace ,  with  high, 
spreading  domes  of  pearl  and  long  windows  of 
crystal.  Around  the  huge  portal  of  ruby  was 
ranged  a  company  of  winged  genii ,  who  smiled  on 
Mercury  as  he  passed  them  with  his  charge.  They 
entered  a  cupolaed  hall.  Seats 
of  ivory  and  gold  were  ranged 
round  a  circular  table  of  cedar 
inlaid  with  scenes  from  the 
campaigns  against  the  Titans , 
m  silver ,  exquisitely  worked ; 
a  nuptial  present  of  Vulcan." 

Or  his  intrusion  upon  the 
privacy  of  Juno  : 

“  The  King  of  Thessaly 
entered  the  Hall  of  Music, 
with  its  golden  walls  and 
crystal  dome.  The  Queen  of 
Heaven  was  reclining  in  an 
eas  v  chair ,  cutting  out  peacocks 
m  small  sheets  of  note-paper .” 

By  way  of  contrast,  here, 
from  the  “  Infernal  Marriage,” 
is  the  description  of  the  first 
view  of  Hades  : 

"An  avenue  of  colossal  bulls , 
sculptured  in  basalt ,  and 
breathing  living  flame,  led  to 
gates  of  brass,  adorned  with 
friezes  of  rubies,  representing 
the  wars  and  discomfiture  of 
the  Titans.  A  crimson  cloud 
concealed  the  height  of  the 
immense  portal,  and  on  cither 
ndc  hovered  o'er  the  extending 
walls  of  the  city ;  a  watch 
tower  or  a  battlement  occa¬ 
sionally  flashing  forth,  and 
forcing  their  forms  through 
the  lurid  obscurity .” 

At  first  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  the  same  subject,  the  wars 
of  the  1  itans,  is  used  as  a 


theme  for  the  composition  in  such  widely  differing 
places  ;  but  consistency  is  maintained  by  the  skilful 
touch,  which  shows  the  table  in  Heaven  to  have 
been  designed  and  made  in  the  lower  world,  “  a 
nuptial  present  from  VMcan.” 

Another  fine  composition  in  fiction  architecture 
is  the  palace  of  Saturn,  also  from  the  “  Infernal 
Marriage  ”  : 

“  P roserpme  and  her  attendant  train  had 
halted  before  a  vast  propylon  of  rose-coloured 
granite.  The  gate  was  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  the  sides  of  the  propylon ,  which 
rose  like  huge  moles,  were  sculptured  with  colossal 
figures  of  a  threatening  aspect.  Passing  through 
the  propylon,  the  Queen  of  Hell  and  her  attendants 
entered  an  avenue,  in  length  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  formed  of  colossal  figures  of  the  same 
character  and  substance ,  alternately  raising  in 
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their  arms  javelins  and  battle- 
axes  as  if  about  to  strike.  At 
the  end  of  this  heroic  avenue 
appeared  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

Ascending  a  hundred  steps  of 
black  marble,  you  stood  before  a 
portico  supported  by  twenty 
columns  of  the  same  material, 
and  shading  a  single  portal  of 
bronze.  Apparently  the  palace 
formed  an  immense  quadrangle , 
a  vast  tower  rising  from  each 
corner,  and  springing  from  the 
centre  a  huge  and  hooded  dome." 

The  magnificence  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  well  maintained,  if  not 
rivalled,  by  the  elaborate  and 
sumptuous  design  of  the  interior  ; 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  atten¬ 
dant,  Manto,  the  Queen  of  Hell, 
preceded  by  her  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  is  ushered  through 
superb  halls  and  down  a  splendid 
gallery  till  she  reaches  a  grand 
circular  saloon. 

“  The  interior  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  was  entirely  of  black  and 
grey  marble,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dome  itself,  which  was  of 
ebony,  richly  carved,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  more  than  a  hundred 
columns.  There  depended  from 
the  centre  of  the  arch  a  single 
chandelier  of  frosted  silver,  which  was  itself  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  chamber ." 

Leaving  the  realm  of  twilight,  Proserpine 
journeys  across  a  toilsome  desert,  and  enters  the 
kingdom  of  Elysium,  to  find  that  a  palace  has  been 
especially  built  for  her  accommodation,  a  palace  at 
once  worthy  of  the  Elysians  and  the  beautiful  Queen. 

“  The  road  was  formed  of  pounded  marbles  of 
various  colours  ...  it  was  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a  broad  causeway  of  jasper  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  bright  green ,  clouded  with  milk-white  streaks. 
This  street  led  to  a  sumptuous  square,  forming 
alone  the  palace  destined  for  Proserpine.  Its 
several  fronts  were  supported  and  adorned  by  ten 
thousand  columns,  imitating  the  palm  and  the 
lotus.  .  .  .  Each  front  was  crowned  with  an 

immense  dome  of  alabaster,  so  transparent  that 
when  the  palace  was  illuminated  the  rosy  heaven 
grew  pale ,  and  an  effect  similar  to  moonlight  was 
diffused  over  the  city  of  Elysium." 

This  last  is  exquisitely  fanciful.  There  is  nothing 
in  real  Architecture  to  rival  those  four  luminous 
domes  of  alabaster. 


It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  Architecture  of 
other  worlds  with  the  same  designer’s  composition 
where  the  palace  is  built  on  this  planet,  but  in  a 
little  known  and  far  away  region  in  the  mysterious 
East. 

Here  is  the  gateway  to  the  palace  of  Honain,  as 
represented  in  “  Alroy  ”  : 

“It  was  a  monolith  gate,  thirty  feet  in  height, 
formed  of  one  block  of  green  and  red jasper,  and  cut 
into  the  fanciful,  undulating  arch  of  the  Saracens. 
The  consummate  Artist  had  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  by  the  ruddy  veins  of  the  precious 
stone,  and  had  formed  them  in  bold  relief  into  two 
vast  and  sinuous  :erpents,  which  shot  forth  their 
crested  heaas  and  glittering  eyes  at  Honain  and 
his  companion.  .  .  .  The  fountain  itself  was 

a  tree  of  gold  and  silver ,  spreading  into  innu¬ 
merable  branches,  covered  with  every  variety  of 
curious  birds,  their  plumage  appropriately  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  corresponding  tints  of  precious 
stones.  .  .  .  And  then  they  passed  into  a 
room  which  ran  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
kiosk,  opening  on  one  side  to  the  gardens,  and  on 
the  other  supported  by  an  ivory  wall ,  with  niches 
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painted  in  green  fresco ,  and  in  each  niche  a  rose 
tree.  At  the  foot  of  each  niche  was  a  fountain , 
but ,  instead  of  water ,  each  basin  was  replenished 
with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  roof  of  the  Kiosk 
was  of  mother-of-pearl ,  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell ; 
the  pavement  a  mosaic  of  rare  marbles  and  precious 
stones 

Very  properly,  the  form  is  here  more  definite. 
The  gateway  is  “  arched  after  the  manner  of  the 
Saracens.”  We  at  once  feel  that  we  are  back 
again  on  earth,  and  “  consummate  ”  is  evidently 
the  very  word  for  the  artist  who  could  utilise  the 
red  veins  of  the  jasper  in  so  impressive  and  original 
a  manner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  match  such  designs  as 
these  in  all  the  range  of  English  fiction,  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  a  connoisseur  of  Architecture, 
though  he  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  that  which 
was  produced  in  his  day  ;  in  fact,  he  suggested 
that  to  give  the  compositions  of  his  contemporaries 
a  little  more  spirit,  some  Architect  should  be  hung, 
“  to  encourage  the  others.” 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  these  designs 
Beckford's  compositions  for  the  Caliph  Vathek, 
that  mighty  grandson  of  Caliph  Haroun-Al-Raschid, 
whose  greed  to  attain  supernatural  as  well  as 
temporal  power,  brought  him  to  so  terrible  an  end 
in  the  Hall  of  Eblis. 

I  he  five  palatial  wings,  each  dedicated  to  a 
sense,  which  he  added  to  his  palace  are  only 
vaguely  suggested  to  us  ;  we  do  not  see  how  they 
are  constructed,  and  are  only  told  the  purpose  they 
are  built  to  serve — “  The  Temple  of  Melody,”  “  The 
Delight  of  the  Eyes,”  “The  Palace  of  Perfumes.” 

Even  the  awe-inspiring  tower,  with  which  the 
Caliph  sought  to  rival  that  of  Nimroud,  and  pierce 
th'-  secrets  of  the  sky,  is  only  lightly  sketched.  We 
are  impressed  by  its  supernatural  building,  two 
(  ubits  being  added  by  night  for  every  cubit  built  by 
tin-  workmen  by  day.  We  see  that  it  has  a  flat 
and  terraced  top,  from  which  a  clear  view  of  the 
stars  could  be  obtained,  and  on  which  his  wicked 
mother,  Carat  his,  performed  her  horrible  rites  ;  and 
we  are  impressed  by  the  height  of  its  eleven 
thousand  stairs,  up  which  the  too-confident  citizens 
raced  to  extinguish  the  lire,  only  to  be  themselves 
thrown  into  the  flames  when,  powerless  from  want 
of  breath,  they  reached  the  top. 

More  exactly  detailed  are  the  ruins  of  Istakar,  as 
'•en  by  the  (  aliph  Vathek  and  Nouronihar. 

Arrived  at  the  terrace  of  black  marble,  when 
I  dt  vf  ended  from  Ins  litter,  handing  down 
A  turomhar.  .  A  death-like  stillness  reigned 

<  r  th,  mountain  .  .  .  Ascending  the  steps 

l  a  va  t  daircasc  reached  the  terrace ,  which  was 
d  a  ith  squares  of  marble,  and  resembled  a 
d  '  ‘ pan :e  of  water ,  upon  whose  surf  ace  not  a 


leaf  ever  dared  to  vegetate.  On  the  right  rose 
the  watch  towers ,  ranged  before  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  palace ,  whose  walls  were  embossed  with 
various  figures." 

Bunyan,with  all  his  imagination,  was  no  Architect, 
One  sighs  to  think  what  a  magnificent  building  he 
might  have  made  of  “  Doubting  Castle.” 

Now  let  us  turn  from  these  weird  and  gigantic 
ruins  to  a  little  piece  of  cottage  Architecture  by 
Thomas  Hardy  in  “  The  Return  of  the  Native.” 
Eustacia  Vye,  disguised  as  the  Turkish  knight,  and 
the  other  mummers  have  reached  Mrs.  Yeobright’s 
house  at  Bloom’s  End. 

“  The  enterprising  lady  followed  the  mumming 
company  through  the  gate  in  the  white  paling,  and 
stood  before  the  open porch.  The  house  was  encrusted 
with  heavy  thatchings ,  which  dropped  between  the 
Upper  windows ;  the  front,  upon  which  the  moon¬ 
beams  directly  played ,  had  originally  been  white  ; 
but  a  huge  pyracanth  now  darkened  the  greater 
portion."  .  .  .  “  ‘  Is  there  no  passage  inside 

the  door  then  ?  ’  asked  Eustacia  as  they  stood 
within  the  porch. 

“‘No?  said  the  lad  who  played  the  Saracen. 

‘  The  door  opens  right  upon  the  front  sitting- 
room,  where  the  spree1  s  going  on! 

“  ‘  So  that  we  cannot  open  the  door  without 
stopping  the  dance! 

“  ‘  That's  it.  Here  we  must  bide  until  they  have 
done ,  for  they  always  bolt  the  back  door  after 
dark!  ” 

The  visitor  to  Dorsetshire  will  find  a  dozen  such 
cottages  in  every  village. 

It  is  only  in  fiction  that  we  meet  the  lady 
Architect,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  she  shows  little 
acquaintance  with  construction  ;  her  attention  is 
rather  directed  to  the  furniture  and  hanging  of  the 
interior. 

Thus  in  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  we  have  no  record  of  the 
exterior  of  Mr.  Rochester’s  place,  “  Thornfield.”  I 
cannot  say  why,  but  I  have  always  regarded  it  as 
late  Georgian  in  style,  a  stucco-fronted  residence 
not  very  recently  painted  and  showing  traces  of 
damp  :  it  is  rather  a  surprise  therefore  on  getting 
inside  to  find  that  : 

“  The  steps  and  banisters  were  of  oak ;  the 
staircase  window  was  high  and  latticed ;  both  it 
and  the  long  gallery,  into  which  the  bedroom 
doors  opened,  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
church  rather  than  a  house.’' 

When  in  company  with  Jane  Eyre  we  are  taken 
over  the  house,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  its  plan  is  rather  that  of  a 
small  rectorv  than  of  a  country  mansion. 

The  dining-room  opens  off  the  drawing-room,  and 
is  only  severed  from  it  by  an  arch  hung  with  a 
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Tyrian-dyed  curtain.  The  drawing-room  floor  is 
raised  two  steps  and  opening  from  it  is  a  boudoir  : 

“  A  pretty  drawing-room  and  within  it  a 
boudoir.’' 

Really  it  must  be  late  Georgian,  tor  here  is  our 
old  and  familiar  friend  the  plaster  enrichment  to  the 
ceiling  cornice  repeated  in  each  room,  “  both 
ceiled  with  snowy  mouldings  of  white  grapes  and 
vine  leaves,”  though  we  scarcely  recognise  it,  at 
first,  from  this  very  feminine  description. 

There  is  some  excellent  fiction  Architecture  in 
the  Waverley  Novels,  all  carefully  constructed,  and, 
like  the  real  Architecture  of  that  time,  carefully  re¬ 
produced  from  earlier  buildings,  fourteenth  century 
and  Elizabethan  for  the  most  part. 

“Woodstock”  is  a  most  careful  reproduction.  In 
this  novel  Scott  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  made 
a  new  departure.  For  the  first  time  the  building 
is  something  more  than  a  background  for  his 
characters  ;  the  plot  itself,  and  its  development 
from  exposition  to  climax,  depends  on  the  plan, 
with  its  concealed  doorways  and  its  secret  passages 
and  chambers,  in  which  the  young  King  could  be 
hidden,  and  by  means  of  which  Jocelyn  and  his 
fellows  could  get  access  to  the  bedchambers  of  the 
Puritans,  and  scare  them  out  of  their  senses. 

The  brilliant  writers  who  have  led  the  revival 
of  the  romantic  novel  during  the  last  decade  have 
been  careful  to  follow  this  example  ;  and  some 
most  interesting  and  well  designed  Architecture 
they  have  given  us.  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  that 
gaunt,  almost  forbidding,  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  Valois  and  the  Ruelle  d’Arcy  at  Blois, 
in  which  the  Sieur  de  Marsac  found  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Nive  a  captive.  The  flank  to  the  lane  is 
devoid  ol  windows  ;  at  the  back  are  three  “  heavily 
grated.”  It  is  almost  a  fortress.  Only  on  the 
front,  which  retreated  somewhat  from  the  line  of 
the  street,  is  there  a  break  in  the  austerity  of  the 
design.  “  '1  hree  steps  led  up  to  imposing  double 
doors,  which  stood  half  open,  and  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  a  spacious  hall  and  a  state  staircase. 

Above  the  door  are  three  shields 
emblazoned  in  colours.” 

Like  de  Marsac,  we  are  surprised  to  find  this 
staircase  to  be  of  wood;  its  position,  the  gallery 
round  the  first  floor,  and  the  custom  of  the  time  and 
district  seemed  all  to  point  to  a  stone  treatment, 
b  it  then  is  no  leisure  for  theorising  upon  questions 
"I  construction:  breathless  with  excitement,  we 
follow  him  as  he  turns  to  the  left,  our  hearts  in  our 
mouth  as  “aboard  jumped  under  his  foot  with  a 
'  rack  which  sounded  in  the  empty  hall  as  loud  as  a 
We  draw  a  quick  breath  of  relief  as 
the  man  on  duty  goes  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire; 
tli'  n,  on  we  go  to  the  second  floor  landing:  we  are 
’ interested  in  watching  de  Marsac’s  attempt  to 


beat  in  the  door  to  note  as  he,  a  skilful  swordsman 
with  his  life  in  his  hand,  does,  the  capabilities  of 
the  place  and  “exactly  where  he  could  best  stand 
on  the  defensive.  The  flat  bottom  of  the  lamp 
which  hung  outside  the  passage  threw  a  deep 
shadow  on  the  spot  immediately  below  it,  while  the 
light  fell  brightly  on  the  steps  beyond.  Standing 
in  the  shadow  I  could  reach  the  edge  of  the  stairs 
with  my  point  and  swing  the  blade  fairly  without 
fear  of  the  balustrade.”  It  is  well  he  noted  all  this, 
for  presently  the  enemy  is  upon  him ;  they  are 
four  to  one,  only  his  skilful  use  of  the  design  of  the 
staircase  enables  him  to  maintain  his  position 
against  them.  How  by  inimitable  courage  and 
skill  he  defeated  them,  only  to  find  his  victory 
wasted  by  the  flight  of  Mademoiselle ;  how  he 
followed  her  down  the  narrow  back  staircase  and 
through  the  garden  out  again  into  the  dark  and 
inhospitable  “  Ruelle  d’Arcy,”  are  now  matters  of 
history.  Fiction  is  the  richer  for  a  fine  piece  of 
flamboyant  Architecture. 

Even  more  interesting  architecturally  is  the  great 
Castle  of  Zenda,  of  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to 
give  a  plan  now  for  the  first  time  published.  All 
the  skilfully  conceived  evolutions,  by  which  Rassen- 
dy  11  effected  the  King’s  release,  depend  for  their 
success  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  plan  of  this 
rambling  old  mediaeval  castle  of  Black  Michael, 
and  its  position  relatively  to  the  new  chateau  across 
the  moat.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  complicated  piece 
of  design.  Even  Mr.  Hope  gets  a  little  confused, 
for  he  tells  us  that,  as  “the  play  actor”  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  gateway  watching  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  and  Rupert  Hentzau  in  Madame 
de  Mauban’s  apartments',  he  heard  a  stir  down  to 
the  “  right,”  in  the  direction  of  the  King’s  cell  and 
Jacob’s  ladder.  Now  a  reference  to  the  plan  will 
show  that  as  these  were  nearly  opposite  the  Duke’s 
apartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  drawbridge,  and 
Rassendyll  would  naturally  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  gateway  of  the  old  castle  to  look  across  to  the 
chateau,  the  King’s  cell  was  on  his  left  hand.  This 
position,  too,  would  leave  his  sword-arm  free  for 
the  swift  and  deadly  stroke  which  slew  “  de  Gautet. 
One  would  have  thought,  too,  that  Hentzau  would 
have  noticed  this  corpse  lying  in  the  gateway  when 
he  climbed  up  after  his  plunge  into  the  moat  and 
defied  the  Duke’s  retainers  from  the  reinstated 
drawbridge,  but  there  was  little  light  so  early  in  the 
morning,  and  Rupert  was  “  drunk  with  blood.’ 

The  author  may  well  be  proud  of  this  splendidly 
constructed  piece  of  Architecture.  He  must  have 
studied  it  long  and  carefully. 

Every  lover  of  fiction — and  who  is  so  prosaic 
that  he  is  always,  and  for  ever,  satisfied  with  fact  ? 
— has  some  building — it  may  be  a  castle,  or  a 
palace — it  is  more  likely  to  be  Miss  Pinkerton  s 
select’academy  at  Chiswick,  or  Peggotty’s  boat-built 
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cabin  on  Yarmouth  Beach — -to  which  he  can  betake 
himself,  and  shut  himself  away  from  the  troubles 
and  worries  of  everyday  life.  One  is  tempted  to 
revisit  each  in  turn,  but  we  are  certainly  “  bona- 
fide  travellers  by  this  time,  and  this  Inn  looks 
especially  tempting  : 

“  The  Marquis  of  Granby  in  Mrs.  Weller' s 
time  was  quite  a  model  of  a  roadside  public-house 
of  the  better  class,  just  large  enough  to  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  small  enough  to  be  snug. 

“On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  large 
signboard  on  a  high  post,  representing  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  gentleman  with  an  apoplectic 
countenance,  in  a  red  coat  with  deep  blue  facings, 
and  a  touch  of  the  same  blue  over  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  for  a  sky.  Over  that,  again,  was 
a  pair  of  flags  ;  beneath  the  last  button  of  his  coat 
was  a  couple  of  cannon  :  and  the  whole  formed  an 
expressive  and  undoubted  likeness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  of  glorious  memory. 

“  The  bar  window  displayed  a  choice  collection 
of  geranium  plants  and  a  well  -  dusted  row  of 
spirit  phials. 

“  The  open  shutters  bore  a  variety  of  golden 
inscriptions,  eulogistic  of  good  beds  and  cheap 
wines.  .  .  .  Sam  Weller  paused,  when  he 

dismounted  from  the  coach,  to  note  all  these 
indications  of  a  thriving  business,  with  the  eye 
of  an  experienced  traveller ;  and,  having  done  so, 
stepped  in  at  once ,  highly  satisfied  with  everything 
he  had  observed 

We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Sam’s  example; 
no  doubt  we  shall  find  “  the  pretty  housemaid,”  now 
Mrs.  Sam,  in  the  bar  parlour;  Mr.  Stiggins  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  party,  and  we  can  discuss  old  times 
with  them,  over  a  glass  of  that  famous  pine-apple 
rum,  and  leave  further  investigation  to  another  day. 

ON  THE  SCAFFOLD  : 

The  building  of  beautiful  cities  has  long 
been  among  the  most  cherished  of  our  social  ideals, 
but  we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  identify  the  task,  at 
least  in  its  preliminary  stages,  with  a  great  deal  of 
public  inconvenience  and  confusion.  Who  does  not 
know  the  annoyance  of  clambering  through  narrow 
passages  of  inclined  planks,  and  encountering 
cross-lines  of  pedestrians  between  the  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  lime-puddles  that  mark  an  “  extension 
of  premises  or  “  entire  rebuilding,”  announced  by 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  decorators,  in  coarse 
white  letters  on  a  black-tarred  board  ?  It  is  strange 
that,  until  the  present  year,  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  beautify  the  hoardings  and  scaffold¬ 
ings  of  a  building  in  course  of  erection  or  repair, 
more  especially  considering  the  length  of  time  that 
these  temporary  structures  perforce  disfigure  our 


streets.  The  nearest  approach  to  improvement 
has  been  in  the  vast  strides  recently  made  in  the 
Art  of  advertisement  posters.  The  idea  of  taking 
any  trouble  over  the  structures  themselves,  beyond 
the  barest  requirements,  would  have  been  scoffed 
at,  not  long  ago,  as  sheer  waste  of  time  and  money. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  the  minor  branches  of  design.  At  last 
we  are  learning  to  let  our  aesthetic  feeling  extend 
backwards  from  the  results  into  the  processes  and 
circumstances  of  labour.  Hitherto  we  have  always 
been  ashamed  of  processes,  and  tried  either  to 
conceal  and  ignore  them,  or,  where  that  is  im¬ 
possible — as  in  public  Architecture — to  accept 
ugliness,  danger,  and  dirt  as  the  necessary  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  builder’s  craft.  We  have  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  thinking  “  when  the  work  is  finished 
it  will  be  beautiful,”  instead  of  “  the  work  must  be 
beautiful  all  the  way  through.”  The  newest 
method  of  hoarding  and  scaffolding  is  to  enclose 
all  the  needful  implements  and  working  space 
within  a  light,  compact,  dust-proof,  and  weather¬ 
proof  structure,  designed  on  some  simple  but 
picturesque  plan,  and  carried  out  in  stained  and 
stencilled  woodwork  of  various  and  pleasing 
colours — in  effect,  a  narrow  but  lofty  workshop, 
properly  roofed  in,  and  fitted  with  stairs,  benches, 
and  electric  light  supply  for  night  work  and  dark 
weather.  In  introducing  advertisement  boards, 
special  care  is  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
leading  architectural  lines,  but  to  insert  the  neces¬ 
sary  notice,  in  a  tasteful  and  attractive  form,  in 
some  space  where  the  general  harmony  will  not  be 
violated  by  its  display.  For  some  months  past  one 
London  firm  (Messrs.  Waring)  have  pursued  this 
idea  in  all  important  contracts,  and  their  artist, 
Mr.  Frank  Stuart  Murray,  has  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  this  development.  The  alterations  in 
Sloane  Street,  at  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  and  the 
Golden  Cross  Hotel,  Strand,  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner.  In  case  of  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel, 
somewhat  stronger  colours  were  chosen  than  usual, 
in  view  of  the  Jubilee  decorations  which  were 
required  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
subordinate  the  structure  to  its  purpose,  both  in 
design  and  colour,  and,  with  that  aim  in  view,  to 
make  a  careful  preparatory  study  of  the  building 
and  its  surroundings,  choosing  whatever  forms  and 
materials  will  best  serve  that  artistic  end. 

The  cost  of  this  system  is  by  no  means  exorbitant, 
and  is  felt  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  increased  facilities 
of  labour,  and  the  appreciation  shown  for  a  public 
service,  both  aesthetically  considered  and  as  a 
security  from  brickbats  and  flying  dust.  It  shows,  at 
least,  that  we  need  not  wait  for  an  architectural  or 
social  millenium  to  make  the  streets  of  our  growing 
cities  pleasant  to  behold  and  comfortable  to  walk  in. 

E.  W. 
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your  mate,  walk  four  paces  to  the  north,  turn 
on  the  fifth  step,  walk  four  paces  to  the  south, 
and  then  turn  again,  for  all  the  world  like  some 
wild  creature  in  a  cage?  Yet  that  is  about  all 
there  is  to  do,  and  you  must  remember  that 
even  the  consolation  of  tobacco  is  denied  to 
most  men  when  they  have  been  a  few  days  in 
harbour. 

Now  Mr.  T.  Bedford  Bolitho,  M.P.,  who  represents 
the  westernmost  part  of  Cornwall,  and  comes  of  a 
family  that  has  supplied  captains  of  industry  in 
those  parts  for  more  generations  than  one,  knew 
that  the  case  of  Newlyn  was  much  the  case 
of  other  fishing  villages.  With  the  help  of 
some  of  the  artists  dwelling  in  the  village,  he 
started  industrial  classes,  hoping  to  give,  at 
any  rate  to  the  younger  of  the  fisher-folk,  some 
occupation  for  their  leisure  time  that  should  be 
at  once  more  engrossing  and  more  remunerative 
than  the  plank-length  promenade  that  has  been 
described. 

At  first,  it  may  be,  the  classes  were  a  little  wide 
of  the  mark  :  it  must  needs  be  hard  to  make  a 
young  man  believe  that  such  an  occupation  as  fret¬ 
work  is  a  worthy  object  of  devoted  toil.  But 
when  the  idea  of  teaching  the  art  of  making 
repousse  copper  was  hit  upon,  it  seemed  the 
classes  could  not  help  being  a  success.  A 
skilled  worker  was  induced  to  come  down  from 
London,  and  a  class  of  boys  was  instructed 
in  the  rudiments.  A  grown  man,  Mr.  Hodder, 
also  learned,  and  he  is  now  the  instructor  of  the 
classes. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  things  were  manu¬ 
factured.  Fortunately  for-  the  industry  there  was 
one  among  the  local  artists  who  was  in  every  way 
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Your  fisherman  is  ever  a  person  full  of  con¬ 
tradictions  and  hard  to  understand.  If  ever  you 
have  spent  a  night  upon  a  long-liner,  and  watched 
the  toil  of  those  on  board  her  with  a  judicious 
eve,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  hard¬ 
working,  especially  if  you  come  in  with  the  dawn 
to  some  little  grey  harbour,  and  wait  until  you 
have  seen  the  night’s  take  sold,  and  been  amazed 
b v  the  smallness  of  the  price  fetched  by  the  result 
of  so  much  discomfortable  and  dangerous  labour.  A 
careful  inquiry  at  St.  Ives  a  year  or  two  ago 
seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  the  gross  earnings 
amounted  on  the  average  to 
about  i  is.  per  man  weekly ; 
and  the  need  to  repair  gear  that 
is  damaged,  to  replace  it  when 
lost,  must  make  the  real  remu¬ 
neration  of  labour  vastly  less 
than  this. 

't  on  w  ould  imagine  that  men 
thus  situated  would  welcome 
almost  anv  opportunity  of  adding 
to  their  incomes.  There  are 
whole  weeks  together  when  the 
boats  lie  idle  in  the  harbour 
because  of  rough  weather,  and 
then  the  case  of  the  fishermen 
is  of  the  sort  that  ought  to  make 
e\en  the  idlest  of  men  miserable. 

For  w  hat  sort  of  occupation  it  is 
to  go  dow  n  into  the  harbour  with 
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admirably  adapted  to  make  it  a  success.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mackenzie  is  not  only  gifted  with  an  admirable 
fantasy,  enabling  him  to  turn  out  the  most 
charming  designs  ;  he  has  also  an  inimitable 
enthusiasm. 

To  every  boy  in  Newlyn  was  offered  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  superfluous  hours  of 
leisure  rather  more  remunerative  on  the  average 

o 

than  those  devoted  to  his  professional  calling. 
Granted  ordinary  care  and  ordinary  perseverance, 
he  would  begin  to  earn  money  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  though  not  at  a  great  rate.  For,  given 
the  design,  the  novice  may  very  soon  make 
pin-trays,  ash-trays,  and  such-like  simple  articles 
having  a  commercial  value.  Of  the  value  of  the 
labour  done,  he  would  be  allowed  a  certain  fixed 
share  when  the  work  had  been  sold  ;  and  it 
must  be  added  that  there  has  never  been  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Newlyn 
ware. 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  has  been  and  is  encountered 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  Heredity  must  have 
an  even  stronger  influence  upon 
men  than  it  is  supposed  to  exert 
by  those  who  most  believe  in  its 
power.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
that  plank  -  length  promenade 
that  proves  more  alluring,  even 
to  the  tobacco-less,  than  the 
prospect  of  pockets  to  be  mode¬ 
rately  filled  as  the  result  of 
pleasant  labour.  If  you  order 
some  of  the  beaten  copper  in 
September,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
exceedingly  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  wait  until  Christmas, 
for,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  he  cannot  make 
the  supply  meet  the  demand. 

When  you  visit  St.  Ives  it  is 
is  a  little  shop  there,  known 
world  over,  where  you  may  purchase  everything 
you  can  want,  from  Gilbey’s  wines  to  canvases 
and  tubes  of  oil-paints.  Sometimes  you  may 
find  a  few  specimens  of  the  Newlyn  copper- 
work  there,  but,  if  you  be  in  the  mood  to  spend, 
you  will  experience  a  considerable  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  the  proprietor  is  never  able  to 
keep  up  the  extensive  stock  he  would  fain  exhibit. 
It  sells  —  so  to  speak  —  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
produced. 

This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  factory 
is  a  first-floor  net-loft,  which  looks  down  on  a 
cobbled  quadrangle,  once,  perhaps,  the  abode  of 
a  busy  boat-builder,  though  now  there  are  weeds 
between  the  paving-stones.  On  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  is  a  “  cellar,”  where  the  inevitable 
pilchards  lie  pickling  in  brine  for  export. 
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the  same.  There 
to  artists  all  the 


Hodder  receives  you  and  shows  you  such  speci¬ 
mens  as  are  on  hand.  If  you  have  come  properly 
escorted — and  you  never  reach  any  definite  goal  in 
Newlyn  unless  you  have  an  escort  familiar  with  the 
place — he  wall  show  you  how  the  work  is  done. 
That,  of  course,  is  simple  enough.  The  design,  on 
tracing  paper,  is  pasted  on  the  front  of  the  sheet  of 
brass  or  copper  that  is  to  be  adorned,  and  the 
lines  are  chased  with  hammer  and  tool.  Then  the 
sheet  is  turned  over  and  laid  face  downwards 
on  a  slab  of  lead,  the  design  being  beaten  out 
from  behind  ;  the  chased  lines  show  through  and 
act  as  guide  to  the  workmen.  When  all  has 
been  done  the  polishing  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  circular  brush  of  fine  brass  wire,  which 


is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  a  foot 
treadle. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  objects  turned  out? 
Of  course,  there  are  pin-trays,  ash-trays,  brasses  for 
doors,  and  such-like  simple  objects.  You  may  get 
an  ink-pot  if  you  like,  or  a  box  for  gloves,  cigars, 
or  cigarettes.  There  are  even  pipe-racks.  But 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and,  be  it  added,  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  designs,  is  purely  decorative,  and  the 
best  things  that  come  out  of  Newlyn  are  those  that 
have  been  produced  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
can  upon  occasions  look  at  a  thing  without  asking 
what  is  the  utilitarian  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  upon  inspec¬ 
tion  they  find  it  beautiful. 

There  is  one  thing  produced  that  may  satisfy 
both  classes  of  people.  Candle-sconces  of  beaten 
copper  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  when  thev 
have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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were  produced  they  are  more  charming  still. 
Candles  are  expensive,  it  may  be,  but  they  give  the 
onlv  form  of  artificial  light  that  is  really  delightful, 
and  in  copper  sconces  they  are  most  admirably  set 
off. 

But,  since  the  work  is  purely  decorative  in  its 
essence,  vou  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  it  is  best 
when  made  into  objects  just  as  frankly  and  wdiole- 
heartedlv  decorative  as  a  Toyokuni  colour-print. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  satisfactory  in  its  'way 
than  certain  copper  plaques,  with  a  high-raised 
design  upon  them.  They  are  handsome  and  good 
to  look  at,  yet  you  may  have  them  about  in  your 
rooms  without  any  fear  of  their  disturbing  you  by 
anv  blatant  clamouring  for  an  undue  share  of  your 
attention.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  very  fertile  in 
designs,  but  in  this  particular  line  he  is  scarce 
likelv  to  better  one  of  a  roosting  peacock.  Three 
times  (to  descend  to  the  personal)  has  such  a 
plaque  been  in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer, 
and  so  often  has  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
admiring  friends  who  clamoured  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  it. 

The  latest  development  at  Newlyn  is  one  that 
will  have  a  particular  interest  for  readers  of  the 
Architectural  Review,  though  one  is  not  yet 
certain  how  far  it  will  have  their  approval,  since  it 
has  hardly  stood  a  fair  trial  as  yet.  Some  time  ago 
an  art  gallery  was  erected  by  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards  on  the  road  betwixt  Newlyn  and 
Penzance,  and  handed  over  to  a  committee  of  the 
Newlvn  artists.  There  is  generally  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  there,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
visitor  to  Penzance  to  be  able  to  stroll  there  for  an 
afternoon  if  he  be  disinclined  for  longer  journeyings. 
In  spring,  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  flocks 
hither  to  see  the  pictures  that  the  winter  has 
produced,  and  which  are  going  to  the  London 
shows. 

Now  the  front  of  the  building,  facing  the  road, 
is  hardlv  the  ideal  place  for  the  exhibition  of  high- 
class  decorative  work.  A  deal  of  black  lettering 
stares  at  vou  from  the  white  granite,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  be  conscious  of  any  other  object  there 
mav  be  in  the  vicinity. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  big  recesses,  and  in  these 
lour  hug*  panels  of  beaten  copper.  The  designs, 
representing  Earth,  Air,  and  Water,  are  by  Mr. 
M.t*  kenzic.  1  he  fourth,  representing  Eire,  w'as 
,  arried  to  completion  by  Mr.  T.  C  Gotch ;  all 
tour  wen  hammered  by  Hodder.  On  the  whole 
tin  panels  look  remarkably  well,  but,  as  has 
be*  n  said,  they  have  hardly  a  fair  chance  in 
their  present  position.  It  remains  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  person  to  demonstrate  what  effect  they 
would  produce  if  they  were  used  for  the  adorn- 
1  nt  of  a  building  generally  more  in  harmony  with 
them. 


The  school  of  arts  and 

CRAFTS  :  PART  ONE:  BY  ESTHER 
WOOD. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  made  his  w^ell-known  plaint  concerning 
the  laziness  and  stupidity  of  the  average  working¬ 
man.  Did  a  householder  require  repairs  to  his 
dwelling,  or  want  a  chair  made  to  suit  his  own 
convenience  in  shape  and  structure — he  might  send 
for  the  best  builders  and  designers  in  the  land,  but 
the  actual  wTork  he  asked  for  would  always  be  done 
by  a  man  w'holly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
beauty — often  even  of  utility  also,  and  having  no 
further  interest  in  his  task  than  that  it  might  pass 
muster  with  his  employer  as  a  good  day’s  or  hour’s 
work.  It  was  useless  to  ask  such  a  man  to  carry 
out  the  simplest  instructions  beyond  what  he  had 
learnt  in  the  regular  routine  of  his  trade— or  rather 
of  that  particular  branch  of  his  trade  to  which  he 
was  confined,  and  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
perform  mechanically  some  tw-o  or  three  processes 
which  again  he  would  apply  indiscriminately  to 
every  future  task.  It  w^as,  indeed,  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  (as  the  public  did)  to  have  any  intelli¬ 
gent  grasp  of  his  customer’s  ideas,  or  to  be  able 
and  eager  to  suggest  improvements  in  workman¬ 
ship,  or  new  methods  of  blending  industry  with 
Art. 

The  case  for  the  customer,  it  should  be  noticed, 
was  against  the  average  w  orkman,  quite  apart  from 
the  genuine  talent  which  one  finds  here  and  there 
in  every  craft  and  trade,  and  wrhich  will  generally 
raise  the  possessor  (his  character  and  chances  being 
equal)  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  fellows  and  ensure 
him  recognition  and  success.  But  it  is  upon  the 
average  workman  that  the  majority  of  us  depend 
for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  our  houses  and 
furniture.  We  cannot  all  go  about  discovering 
talent  in  plumbers  and  carpenters,  and  even  if  we 
did  so,  we  might  still  feel  a  certain  compunction 
towards  their  less  capable  brethren,  to  whom  their 
work  appeals  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  who 
have  never  learned  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  to 
find  in  it  an  outlet  for  their  own  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  who  therefore  have  all  the  labour  of  their 
craft  without  any  of  its  true  enjoyment  and  reward. 

Happily  the  artist  of  to-day  is  not  content  to 
leave  the  craftsman  in  the  outer  darkness  of  ten 
years  ago.  And  the  growth  of  the  artistic  con¬ 
science — witnessed  in  the  increasing  demand  for 
honest  materials  and  the  expression  of  the  individual 
hand  in  workmanship- — has  been  fostered  from  the 
more  human  side  by  the  growth  of  the  social 
conscience  also  —  a  factor  which  the  scientific 
fatalist  had  not  then  taken  into  account.  In  those 
days  London  had  no  County  Council ;  and  neither 
the  municipality  nor  the  State  had  openly  declared 
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for  the  equipment  of  skilled  workers  as  a  part  of 
public  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  should  benefit 
the  community  at  large,  while  establishing  the 
humbler  citizen  in  a  craft  efficient  for  his  main¬ 
tenance  and  worthy  of  his  powers.  Technical 
education,  though  timorously  attempted  by  the 
School  Board,  was  still  vested  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  private  philanthropists,  or  of  administrators  only 
partially  awake  to  the  industrial  problems  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  Those  problems,  it  need 
hardly  here  be  said,  are  far  too  vast  to  be  settled 
by  a  single  decade  of  legislative  or  administrative 
work.  But  the  latest  enterprise  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  in  establishing  for  the  County  of 
London  a  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  direct 
municipal  control,  may  at  least  be  reckoned  as  a 
forward  step  towards  their  solution. 

It  was  an  admirable  choice  that  fell  upon  Dr. 
William  Garnett  for  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board.  A  man  of  high 
literary  and  artistic  culture,  keen  public  spirit, 
and  a  wide  experience  of  affairs,  his  ready  grasp 
of  the  essentials  of  a  matter  in  hand,  his  tactful 
persistency  of  purpose,  and,  above  all,  his  power 
of  inspiring  loyal  enthusiasm  in  his  colleagues, 
make  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  inaugurate 
democratic  experiment  of  this  kind.  Equally 
fortunate  was  the  selection  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lethaby  and  Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  as 
directors  of  the  school,  both  bringing  special 
technical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  its  work,  but 
having  also  that  large  and  sympathetic  outlook 
which,  while  caring  fully  for  the  immediate 
details  of  routine,  can  keep  its  broader  aims 
and  basis  constantly  in  view. 

The  discovery  last  autumn  of  an  old-fashioned 
London  mansion  to  let  in  Upper  Regent 
Street,  with  a  suite  of  large  panelled  rooms  lit 
from  above,  already  adapted  for  a  public  insti¬ 
tute,  and  augmented  from  behind  by  the  whole 
of  an  adjoining  house  in  Portland  Place,  still 
further  favoured  the  project  of  a  central 
municipal  School.  The  building,  with  its  hos¬ 
pitable  gate-lamps  and  ample  door,  is  exactly 
opposite  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic — an 
establishment  with  which  the  new  School  is  on 
intimate  and  cordial  terms.  For  some  years 
past  the  County  Council  has  voted  considerable 
annual  grants  to  the  Polytechnic  and  similarly 
well  accredited  public  bodies  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  work  ;  and  the  present  undertaking  by 
no  means  implies  the  withdrawal  of  .those  en¬ 
dowments,  or  the  rivalry  of  any  efforts  which 
they  assist.  The  aim  is  rather  to  extend  the 
principle  already  in  action,  and  to  develop,  on 
somewhat  specialised  lines,  the  technical  train¬ 
ing  so  well  begun  by  several  of  the  great  centres 
of  popular  education  in  the  Metropolis. 


The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was  opened  in 
November  with  a  hundred  and  fourteen  students 
and  eleven  teachers,  the  classes  including 
Architecture,  modelling,  drawing  and  designing, 
enamelling,  silversmiths’  work,  masonry,  lead  cast¬ 
ing,  and  stained  glass  work.  Since  that  date  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission  has  daily 
increased,  and  classes  for  bookbinding,  embroidery, 
Japanese  colour-printing,  and  other  decorative 
crafts  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  teaching  is  done  entirely  in  the  evenings, 
most  of  the  students  being  engaged  in  their  various 
trades  or  business  avocations  during  the  day.  But 
the  studios  are  open  from  10  a.m.  for  the  use  of 
those  who  can  secure  an  hour  or  so  for  private 
practice,  and  who  will  doubtless  find  in  these  quiet 
and  comfortably  warmed  and  furnished  rooms  an 
opportunity  and  a  stimulus  for  thoughtful  work.  In 
the  evening  the  students  assemble  in  their  several 
departments  ;  each  branch  of  study  being  open  to 
men  and  women  equally,  with  the  exception  of  the 
life  class  for  men.  Some  curious  varieties  of 
personality  and  character  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  room.  Young  and  middle-aged  men,  strong 
manual  labourers,  refined  and  scholarly  -  looking 
craftsmen,  quiet,  earnest  girls,  and  smart  little 
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child’s  head  from  the  cast. 

lads  scarcely  out  of  their  fourth  standard,  are 
gathered  together  round  the  tables  and  desks, 
thinking  out  their  designs  or  plodding  steadily  on 
at  some  set  task,  while  the  teac  her  goes  round  with 
explanations  and  comments,  and  presently  one  of 
the  directors  will  look  in  upon  them  to  suggest 
some  fresh  idea,  or  to  encourage  both  teacher  and 
pupils  with  hearty  interest  and  praise.  The 
building  is  fully  litted  with  electric  light,  and  the 
'■'pai  ious  entrance  hall  and  ante-rooms  display  some 
interesting  cases  of  curios,  mediaeval,  and  antique  ; 
specimens  of  metal  work,  pottery,  and  electrotype 
reproductions  of  works  of  Art;  partly  a  loan 
collection  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  partly  the  property  of  the  school.  T  he  walls 
an-  hung  with  well-chosen  autotypes  and  a  small 
'erics  of  Japanese  prints.  In  the  modelling- room 
i  an  excellent  selection  of  casts  from  the  antique. 
In  his  office  upstairs,  the  curator,  Mr.  C.  W. 
P><  1  kc  tt,  receives  new  students,  and  the  necessary 
1  ro  -<  . animation  of  applicants  is  sometimes  of  an 
amusing  <  haracter.  A  quaint  little  lad  knocks 
at  tin  door,  and  ask>  timidly  for  a  prospectus.  Mr. 
Ih  1  k<  tt  puts  a  few  leading  questions  as  to  his 
pr<  'tit  ore  1 1  pat  ion ,  and  what  calling  he  intends  to 
fellow  and  the  boy  answers  like  a  young  Ary 
"  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  be  an  artist.” 
I  h  being  a  somewhat  large  demand,  he  is  asked 
t'  define  his  ambitions  more  clearly;  but  he  can 
generally  that  h<  would  like  to  paint 
pictures,  so  his  case  is  put  on  the  “  doubtful  ”  list 


for  further  consideration.  The  next  applicant 
knows  more  precisely  what  he  wants.  He  is  a 
sturdy  fellow  of  about  thirteen,  who  has  done  some 
drawing  at  the  Board  School,  is  just  apprenticed  to 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  wants  to  learn  furniture 
design.  He  brings  his  master’s  certificate  of 
apprenticeship  in  his  hand,  is  promptly  accepted, 
and  sent  down  to  begin  work  at  once  in  Mr. 
Christie’s  designing  class. 

The  sound  of  the  silversmith’s  hammer  echoes 
along  the  corridors,  and  proclaims  that  Mr.  W.  A. 
Steward  and  his  class  are  busy  at  the  benches.  In 
the  adjoining  room  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  the  first 
English  enameller,  presides  like  a  fire-god  over  his 
white-hot  furnace,  into  which  every  now  and  then 
he  puts  a  curious  little  daub  on  a  tile,  bringing  it 
out  after  a  few  moments  chastened  and  transfigured 
by  the  magic  chemistry  of  heat,  the  pattern  clearly 
set  in  its  proper  background  and  graving.  In 
the  modelling-room  there  is  a  party  of  students 
hastily  donning  their  big  holland  wrappers 
and  arranging  their  blocks  and  models  for  the 
evening.  Some  six  or  eight  are  grouping  them¬ 
selves  round  the  life-model — a  grey,  soldierly- 
looking  man  is  sitting  for  the  head.  Other 
students,  situate  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  are 
copying  from  the  cast.  One  is  just  starting  on 
a  decorative  bas-relief,  fetching  fresh  clay  from 
the  store  and  doubtfully  filling  in  the  rough  shape 
of  leaves  and  flowers  outlined  on  the  flat  ;  another, 
returning  to  a  half-finished  task,  is  gently  removing 
the  damp  cloth  cover  from  a  lusty  cherub's  limbs. 
Then  a  couple  of  young  mechanics  come  in  and 
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present  themselves  to  the  teacher,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  for  the  first  time.  He  takes  them  round 
to  choose  their  own  work  freely  ;  only  pointing  out 
to  them  the  difficulties  of  one  subject  as  against 
another,  and  helping  them  as  far  as  possible  to 
select  what  will  bear  most  directly  on  their  daily 
employment.  To  do  this  it  is  obvious  that  the 
teacher  must  acquaint  himself  closely  with  the 
personal  needs  and  circumstances  of  each  pupil  ; 
and  it  may  here  be  said  that  this  is  done  in  every 
class  with  a  generous  patience 
admirable  in  the  teacher  and 
warmly  appreciated  by  the 
students  themselves. 

“You  see  this  room  is  just 
like  an  ordinary  Art  School 
says  Mr.  Mullins,  “  with  this 
exception —  that  the  work  we 
do  here  is  not  an  end  itself, 
but  simply  serves  as  a  higher 
preparation  for  craftmanship. 

Our  idea  is  to  place  every 
craft  on  a  broad  basis — teach¬ 
ing  beauty  and  utility  side  by 
side,  as  it  were,  and  getting 
them  into  their  right  relations 
with  each  other.  We  want 
all  our  men  to  begin  with  some 
sort  of  art  training — especially 
the  young  apprentices  —  so 
that  they  shall  come  into  their 
craft  from  the  artistic  side. 

This  young  fellow,  for  in¬ 
stance  ” — pointing  to  one  of 
the  best  modellers  in  the  room 
— “is  a  silversmith  by  trade, 
and  wants  to  improve  his 


knowledge  of  form.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  life-study  now  in 
progress,  and  this  model  of  a 
child’s  head,  he  has  recently 
done  two  creditable  studies 
from  the  nude  in  the  life-room 
upstairs,  one  in  crayon  and 
one  in  clay.  The  modeller  of 
that  fine  head  from  the  antique 
is  an  architect  ;  then  we  have 
cabinet-makers,  decorators — 
in  short,  we  try  to  get  students 
from  all  the  other  classes  to 
give  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours  a  week  to  practice  of 
this  kind.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  better 
method  of  learning  form  than 
actual  working  in  the  round. 
And  such  grouping  together 
of  miscellaneous  students 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  work  with  the 
individual  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  treating 
this  as  a  class  in  the  ordinary  way.” 

The  next  door  leads  us  to  the  architectural  room, 
where  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  lectures  twice  a  week 
and  trains  his  pupils  individually  in  the  necessary 
drawing  and  design.  “  I  am  afraid  you  must  not 
come  to  us  to  learn  ‘  styles,’  ”  says  the  teacher, 
“  for  we  are  a  very  practical  and  elementary  class, 

I  assure  you.  We  approach  the  subject  entirely 
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from  the  builder’s  point  of  view  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
base  our  designs  on  necessity  ;  we  know  what  is 
wanted  for  a  particular  house,  with  certain  limits 
of  space  and  material,  and  we  study  how  to  arrange 
it  in  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  way.  We 

don’t  profess  to 
study  beauty  of 
form  and  deco¬ 
ration  as  such  ; 
whatever  beauty 
we  may  gain  is 
such  as  springs 
naturally  out  of 
utility,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  that  is 
the  truest  way  of 
teaching  beauty 
after  all.” 

This  direct  and 
simple  method 

CLOCK  CASE  IN  CHASED  METAL.  IS  Calling  forth 

some  excellent 

practical  draughtsmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
class.  The  frank  and  natural  spirit  in  which 
their  work  is  put  before  them  helps  immensely 
toward  clearness  of  plan  and  sincerity  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  line.  But,  needless  to  say,  the  architectural 
students  are  not  limited  to  the  theoretical  side 
ol  their  craft.  They  are  encouraged  to  attend 
Mr.  R.  Ik  Molesworth’s  lectures  on  the  mechanics 
of  building,  in  which  the  consideration  of  strains 
and  stresses,  draughts,  the  structure  of  walls, 
domes,  arc  lies,  &c.,  in  various  materials,  and  the 
influence  of  wind  and  weather,  is  duly  gone 
through.  I'hey  may  also  join  Mr.  R.  H.  Hook’s 
1  I  a  -  -  for  practical  stone-working,  and  thus  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  various  kinds  of  stone  in 
ordinar)  use,  and  the  several  methods  of  treating 
’ B '•  in .  I  he  instruction  includes  the  handling  of  all 
masonic  tools,  the  preparation  of  blocks,  the 
working  and  polishing  of  marble,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mouldings  and  capitals. 

I  lu-  stone-workers  c  lass,  for  want  of  accommo- 
: -  tion  at  headquarters,  is  being  temporarily  held  at 
th<  Polytechnic  opposite,  together  with  the  class 
for  lead-work,  which  is  Mr.  Lethaby’s  especial 


pride.  1  his  is,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  advance 
upon  the  general  curriculum,  and  is  being  followed 
by  the  architectural  students  with  remarkable 
success.  Mr.  Lethaby  can  speak  both  with  authority 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  decorative  properties  of  lead, 
and  especially  on  the  beautiful  effect  of  mediaeval 
processes  as  compared  with  the  methods  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  All  modern  rolled-lead  has  turned 
a  dull  black  in  the  course  of  use  and  exposure,  and 
presents  a  lamentable  falling-off  from  the  rich 
white  surface  obtained  in  older  examples.  To 
restore  lead-work  to  something  of  this  lost  dignity 
and  value  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  class,  and  their 
workshop  is  always  a  centre  of  thoughtful  experi¬ 
ment.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Troup,  several 
very  pleasing  original  Designs  have  already  been 
executed,  the  decoration  being  made  as  broad  and 
simple  as  possible,  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
material.  Sometimes  Mr.  Lethaby  will  bring  down  a 
striking  piece  of  ornament  in  another  substance  to  be 
copied  by  way  of  exercise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  narrow  panel  here  reproduced.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  was  carved  in  wood,  but  the  design  is  by 
no  means  incongruous  with  a  soft  metal. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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MONTACUTE. 

SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  HOUSE 
DESIGN:  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
ANCIENT  HOUSES:  BY  HALSEY 
RICARDO. 

Considering  the  quantity  of  small  country  houses 
that  are  being  built  in  such  great  profusion 
nowadays  —  costing  from  £1000  to  £5000  let 
us  say;  and  fashioned  not  merely  from  builders’ 
plans,  but  from  Architects’— that  is,  by  men 
who  live  and  move  in  such  homes  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  should  therefore,  from  this  intimacy, 
be  able  more  interestingly  to  express  their  know¬ 
ledge — it  is  noticeable  what  little  character  and 
individuality  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  designs 
ceaselessly  exhibited  by  the  professional  papers,  or 
actually  in  the  buildings  rising  everywhere  about  us. 
How  should  there  be  character  when  one  comes  to 
reflect  on  what  are  the  usual  conditions  from  which 
the  house  is  evolved  ?  The  employer,  late  on  in 
life,  has  purchased  a  plot  of  land  and  wants  a  house 
put  on  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose,  for  his  tenure  of  life  has  become  precarious, 
and  he  must  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  years  that 
may  be  to  come.  He  is  building  for  himself  alone, 
for  his  children  have  grown  up  and  cannot  now, 
with  other  interests,  strike  their  roots  into  the 
place,  so,  after  his  death  the  property  will  be  sold. 
On  these  terms  he  wants  every  comfort,  every  con¬ 
venience  that  life  may  pass  there  with  the  minimum 
of  friction.  He  has  been  an  observant  man,  has 
noted  many  effects  and  refinements  during  his  out¬ 
look  on  how  other  people  manage  their  affairs — 
the  storehouse  of  his  memory  is  good  to 
receive  and  retain.  But  this  mass  of  unanalysed 
and  unassimilated  observation,  whilst  it  gives 


him  the  reputation  with  himself  and  his  friends, 
of  knowledge  and  the  knowing  what  he  wants, 
is  generally  the  chiefest  cause  of  the  ultimate 
disaster. 

Put  it  in  terms  of  music,  and  imagine  Mozart 
being  asked  to  write  a  sonata  which  in  each  move¬ 
ment  shall  give  us  the  frank  bonhommie  of  Vienna, 
the  stern  fugal  utterances  of  the  counterpoint 
schools,  the  passionate,  sad  waywardness  of  the 
Poles.  We  know  what  did  happen  in  the  art  of 
painting  to  those  who  aimed  at  combining  “  the 
drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  colouring  of 
Titian.”  But  here  the  case  is  worse.  It  is  as  if 
the  artist  were  given  various  pieces  of  noted 
favourite  colours — “  that  beautiful  bit  of  gentian 
blue  in  the  Virgin  Mary’s  robe,  Venetian  Academy, 
First  Room  :  Titian  ” — and  such  other  accurate 
register  of  admired  effects,  and  told  to  incorporate 
them  in  his  picture.  No  matter  how  scrupulously 
exact  the  copy  of  the  tint,  you  would  not  get  the 
effect  desired.  These  things  are  matters  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  and,  that  upset,  the  effect  is 
irrevocable.  So  the  employer,  in  asking  for  every¬ 
thing,  gets  it  in  a  sense,  and  after  some  course  of 
time  finds,  consciously,  or  more  often  unconsciously, 
that  it  amounts  at  best  to  zero — that  in  his  stipula¬ 
tion  for  everything  he  has  got  nothing.  One  knows 
the  long,  sad  catalogue,  so  reasonable,  and  so  irre¬ 
concilable.  There  is  the  “  view  ” — generally  to 
the  west — that  must  be  had  unobstructed  from 
every  window,  the  perfect  freedom  from  draught, 
with  raging  coal  fires  piled  mountainously  high, 
and  the  sitting-room  window  opens  down  to  the 
ground ;  the  perfect  freedom  from  noise,  when 
the  floors  are  of  polished  hardwood,  and  there 
is  100  per  cent,  more  glass  windows  than  is 
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really  requisite,  whilst  there  is  a  billiard  table 
and  grand  piano  within,  and  a  wilderness  of  poultry 
without.  In  the  continuous  roar  and  din  of  London 
you  may  obtain  quiet — just  as  we  do  not  perceive 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  because  it  is  always  with 
us — but  in  the  country  !  where  even  the  flicker  of  a 
bat  and  the  snowfall  of  the  owl  is  audible.  The 
catalogue  in  the  number  of  the  items  may  match 
with  Leporello's  of  “  un  mille  e  tre.”  So  the  house 
represents  the  perturbed  complexity  of  modern  life. 
Where  the  aims  are  simpler,  more  concentrated, 
and  fewer  in  number,  buildings  begin  to  obtain 
character.  Colleges,  schools,  institutes,  banks, 
business  premises  of  the  present  day,  all  have 
definite  characteristics — are,  in  their  way,  archi¬ 
tectonic.  So  it  was  with  the  houses  that  we 
admire ;  their  owners  renounced  much  for  the 
sake  of  getting  some  special  distinction.  They 
got  it  and  were  glad,  and  the  world  has  been 


ground  formed  the  initials  of  his  name.  “  These 
letters  J.  and  T.  being  joyned  together  as  you  see, 
is  ment  for  a  dwelling-house  for  me.”  Lyveden 
New  Building  and  the  triangular  lodge  at  Rushton 
are  similar  instances  of  ideas  completely  unarchi- 
tectural,  compelling  the  plans.  A  continuous  range 
of  windows  seems  to  have  been  much  of  a  favourite) 
such  as  at  Astley  Hall,  and  in  the  apparently  similar 
case  of  Montacute  more  than  half  the  windows  on 
the  upper  story  (amongst  the  Roman  Emperors)  are 
dummies.  Perhaps  these  would  be  less  exhausting 
to  live  up  to  than  the  practicable  windows  of  Astley 
Hall.  Often,  as  at  Bramshill  and  Brereton  Halls, 
for  instance,  the  interest  is  focussed  on  the  entrance 
door,  and  while  there  is  no  sparing  of  splendour  or 
expense,  convenience  has  to  go  by  the  board,  for 
the  door  is  set  on  a  flight  of  steps,  which  have  to  be 
mounted  on  foot  from  the  carriage,  be  the  weather 
what  it  may.  But  this  distinction  was  not  any 


LONGFORD  CASTLE. 


the  richer  for  what  they  gave  up.  Their  choice 
of  distinction  is  often  to  us  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  We  cannot,  old  men’s  children  as  we  are 
in  our  elderly,  toyless  nursery,  understand  this 
playing  with  a  subject  so  serious  as  bricks  and 
mortar.  And  yet  these  fantastics  were  the  authors 
of  our  masterpieces.  In  any  list  of  the  famous 
houses  of  England  Longford  Castle  would  appear, 
and  well  to  the  front.  Its  inhabitants  have  been 
happy  in  it,  and  proud  of  it  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And  yet  the  demands  these  many  cen¬ 
turies  voluntarily  paid  and  thought  cheap  for  such  a 
r<  -.u It,  that  a  house  built  on  so  whimsical  a  plan  must 
make,  would  be  field  to  be  insupportable  by  those 
who  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  endure  the  n  by 
possession  of  Longford.  Westwood  House  in  plan 
i-.  a  -  it  were,  the  converse,  and  nearly  as  arbitrary. 
I  or  his  own  self  John  Thorpe  goes  even  farther, 
and  would  build  his  house  so  that  its  imprint  on  the 


chance  singling  out  of  some  special  feature  for 
richer  treatment;  it  was  gained  by  the  resolute 
holding  of ’some  special  idea,  and  subordinating  the 
other  parts  that  they  might  lead  up  to  and  accentuate 
the  dominant  characteristic,  and  it  is  this  agreed 
co-operation  and  self-denial  that  puts  the  favoured 
parts  into  harmony  with  the  others,  diffusing  its 
grace  and  accepting  their  support.  Often  the 
leading  idea  is  struck  by  the  site  itself  and  the 
house  grows  out  of  it  as  the  frozen  music  of  the 
Hamadryads.  The  great  broad  sweeps  of  the 
Whinstone  Moors  in  Yorkshire  set  the  key  in 
which  the  old  stone  halls,  that  nestle  in  their 
folds,  were  composed.  Local  materials  and  the 
traditional  use  of  them,  gave  a  flavour  to  wide  dis¬ 
tricts  so  affected,  and  whilst  there  was  the  generic 
distinction,  there  was  also  the  special.  Each  stone 
district  had  its  humours  and  its  restrictions — brick, 
slate,  granite,  and  timber  countries  proclaimed  their 
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geological  formations  wherever  a  building  rose,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  locality  curbed  and  repressed 
the  vagaries  of  incompatible  demands.  This  loss 
of  the  armour  of  tradition  has  left  us  sadly  defence¬ 
less,  and  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  transport 
which  did  much  to  rob  us  of  this  defence,  go  on 
increasing.  In  many  places  it  is  cheaper  to  use 
imported  than  local  materials.  Stone,  it  is  true, 
has  alwavs  been  held  in  special  estimation,  and  the 
author  of  a  house  of  any  pretensions  desired  to 
have,  and  generally  did  have,  a  stone  front,  even  at 
the  cost  of  importing  the  stone  ;  but  now  we  see 
brick  and  timber  houses  rising  in  stone  districts — 
brick  houses  are  beginning  to  appear  in  Bath  itself, 
the  home  of  the  cheapest  stone  !  Freestone  houses, 
too,  where  the  rocks  are  slate,  representing  a  most 
lamentable  divorce  from  the  spirit  of  the  soil. 
This  want  of  contact  with  the  native  ingredients 
gives  the  designer  great  independence,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  character  and  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  This  want  of  flavour  in 
buildings  is  becoming  terribly  and  painfully 
apparent  ;  the  country  is  becoming  profusely 
dotted  with  buildings  that  might  be  dumped  any¬ 
where,  so  far  as  their  form  and  bearing  are  concerned. 
Neither  from  their  planning,  nor  from  their  con¬ 
struction  can  we  gather  anything  definite.  They 
might  just  as  well  occur  anywhere  else  as  where  they 


do  occur.  You  will  find  the  arrangements  of  a  town 
house  in  a  villa  miles  away  from  a  railway  station, 
the  petty  crampdom  of  Suburbia  upon  the  uplands  of 
Stonehenge.  If  comfort  and  convenience  are  to  be 
accepted  as  paramount,  then,  though  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  be  ignoble,  at  least  it  can  be  fit.  Moreover, 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  facts  of  to-day  is  the 
first  step  to  grouping  and  separating  them  ;  and 
those  that  are  essential  and  vital  have  a  right  to 
appear  in  the  designs  of  to-day.  So  much  so,  that, 
given  the  plans  of  a  house — a  country  house,  for 
instance— one  ought  to  be  able  to  pronounce  how 
far  it  stands  from  a  market  town,  and  how  large 
that  market  town  is  ;  how  far  from  a  railway  station, 
and  how  many  hours  (approximate)  by  rail  from 
such  a  town  as  London  or  Birmingham  ;  whether 
the  shooting  is  well  preserved,  the  hunting  good, 
and  the  racecourse  near.  The  characteristics  of 
the  soil  should  appear;  the  nature  and  abundance 
of  the  water.  The  disposition  of  the  house  reveals 
the  disposition  of  the  garden,  and  the  garden  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  sizes  and  arrangement  of 
the  coal  and  wood  cellars  tell  their  own  tale,  and  so 
do  the  larders  and  the  scullery.  The  starveling  cup¬ 
boards  express  beyond  question  trafficking  with  the 
“  stores.”  The  presence  of  a  brick  oven,  and  the 
absence  of  a  wine  cellar  hint  at  delicate  digestions, 
and  a  prudence  that  shrinks  from  an  encounter 
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with  gout,  for  vegetarianism  has  its  own  (and 
different)  sign  manuals.  The  age  of  the  owner 
shows  itself  in  the  localising  and  concentration  of 
the  stairs,  the  sequence  of  the  rooms  and  their 
communicating  doors,  the  provision  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  servants,  for  the  time  of  contention 
with  them  is  over  and  past,  and  such  peace  as  is 
possible  to  secure  is  attempted  ;  the  hasty,  hand-to- 
mouth  planting  and  huddled  treatment  of  the 
garden.  A  house,  whilst  it  may  respond  to  and 
exhibit  what  is  best  in  the  man,  should  not  yield  to 
the  infirmities  of  health  and  age.  The  owner  is 
but  a  life  tenant,  and  the  house  is  to  vibrate 
to  those  ambitions  and  passions  of  his  that  will 
outlast  him  and  be  the  possession  of  his  heirs,  no 
matter  how  indistinct,  and  not  to  those  transient 
pci  uliarities  that  will  sink  with  him  into  the  tomb. 
"  I  he  stately  homes  of  England  ”  bodied  out  a 
sentiment  common  to  us  all,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of 
this  and  other  kindred  sentiments — that  we  admire 
them.  It  is  the  humanity,  and  the  quality  of  it,  in 
a  house  that  makes  it  admirable.  No  house,  speak¬ 
ing  broadly,  is  intrinsically  beautiful  —  it  is  as  a 
voice  from  the  past  that  it  touches  us.  The  hope 
and  pride  of  its  first  owner,  the  filial  respect  and 
attention  of  his  heir,  who  would  not  touch  his 
father’s  work,  although  the  accommodation  was 
beginning  to  declare  itself  inadequate.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  others  to  whom  the  ancestor  was  but  a  name, 
fhese  added  to,  neglected,  or  repaired,  according 
to  their  natures  and  their  times — this  dormer  iutted 
out  of  the  roof  after  the  ninth  child  was  born  ;  that 
largi  window  i^  to  the  roOm  where  the  squire  was 
1  arried  after  the  hunting  accident  in  the  field,  and 


where  he  died ;  the  little  attic  window  that  looks 
down  on  the  yard  and  the  homestead  shows  the 
room  where  the  daughter  of  the  house  who  eloped 
with  the  groom  slept  ;  it  was  up  that  water-pipe  he 
used  to  swarm  of  nights  to  be  by  her  casement, 
and  that  ugly,  jagged  ironwork  was  put  in  the  angle 
afterwards  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  an 
escapade.  The  house  stood  hard  by  the  road  at 
first,  but  they  straightened  the  road  in  the  coaching 
days,  and  it  now  stands  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
away.  That  was  the  time' when  they  put  up  the 
piers  and  the  iron  gates,  and  planted  the  elm 
avenue.  It  was  the  sunny  front  that  looked 
on  the  road,  to  observe  all  the  movement  there 
and  mitigate  the  monotony  of  life,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  young  people.  Then  began  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  coaches  became  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  wind  had  played  havoc  with  the  elder  trees  of 
the  avenue,  knocking  out  a  tooth  here  and  there  in 
its  ragged  jaws;  it  was  discovered,  almost  as  a 
revelation,  that  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  should 
be  the  garden  side,  that  privacy  was  spoilt  by  the 
presence  of  the  high  road,  that  a  point  blank- 
avenue,  even  when  entire,  was  a  merciless  way  to 
expose  a  house.  So  the  front  door  was  moved  to 
the  side,  the  avenue  further  mutilated  into  a  “  park¬ 
like  ”  arrangement  of  grass  and  trees,  the  high  road 
was  industriously  planted  out  by  dense  conifers  just 
inside  the  walls  and  gates,  a  new  winding  carriage 
road  was  made,  with  artful  shrubberies  that  dis¬ 
creetly  veiled  the  house  until  the  last  minute,  when 
you  burst  suddenly  upon  what  had  been  its  back 
parts,  and  endeavours  were  made,  by  felling  right 
and  left,  to  obtain  a  view  lrom  the  sitting-room 
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windows.  So  far  as  it  had  beauty  at  the  out¬ 
set,  it  was  due  to  the  fine  temper  in  which  it 
was  conceived.  The  qualities  of  its  owner  who 
commanded  it,  and  of  its  designer  who  constructed 
it,  spoke  through  its  walls  and  gave  it  dignity  and 
order.  But  Time’s  hand  has  been  mainly  adverse 
to  these  qualities.  The  alterations  and  additions 
have  upset  its  balance  and  dignity,  changed  habits 
have  modified  and  altered  the  purport  of  its  rooms, 
and  yet  nothing  of  its  charm  has  gone  ;  it  is  now 
what  it  was  not  when  new,  beautiful.  So  much 
human  heart,  so  much  human  handiwork,  all  of  fine 
quality,  has  been  lavished  on  it,  that  it  is  redolent 
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hope  that  out  of  this  plain  unadulterated  dealing 
may  arise  some  of  those  qualities  which  give  to  a 
building  its  distinction  and  its  value.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  times  is  against  us.  Individuality,  with 
its  petty  claims  and  its  petty  commands,  its  shy  mis¬ 
givings  and  privacies,  its  poor  terror  of  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  its  haggard  hand-to-mouth  method  of 
existence,  are  being  daily  abundantly  well  expressed. 
Self-conscious  houses  start  up  on  every  side.  With 
all  their  clamour  for  notice,  they  seem  apologetically 
to  say  “We  don’t  really  bear  looking  into,  but  if 
you  could  possibly  mistake  us  for  antiques  we  should 
feel  flattered  and  justified.”  Whilst  the  hand  of  our 
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and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  life;  so  much  joy 
and  so  much  sorrow  has  happened  within  its  walls 
that  the  stones  seemed  tinged  with  the  sunnied  flush 
and  sanguine  stain,  not  of  lichen  merely,  but  with 
tli*  warm  blood  of  those  that  laughed  and  those  that 
cried — the  thrill  of  their  passions  has  strung  the 
building  into  an  harmonious  tension — like  continued 
playing  increases  the  harmonious  resonance  of  the 
(  r<  mona  violin.  No  newly-built  house  has  this 
charm,  this  pathos ;  and  attempts  to  import  it  are 
worse  than  vain.  Sufficient  for  us  to-day  is  the 
I  rank  recognition  of  the  elements  of  the  problems 
v' '  have  to  deal  with  :  the  knitting  them  firmly  and 
together,  rejecting  the  unworthy;  and  the 


forefather  yet  reached  out  to  us  from  the  past,  living 
and  firm,  a  grasp  to  help  and  sustain,  even  the 
humblest  buildings  caught  a  thrill  from  its  pulse,  and 
were  the  richer  for  its  quickening  touch.  But  now ! 
To  summon  from  the  grave  the  chill  dead  hand  of  a 
time  that  is  past  and  gone,  and  to  evoke  its  numb 
paralysis  to  stiffen  into  the  cold  rigidity  of  death 
what  should  be  the  warm  plastic  walls  of  our 
roof-tree,  shows  how  insincerity  is  at  the  heart 
of  our  endeavours,  and  its  canker  will  corrode  away 
the  fabrics  that  we  raise.  It  was  the  frank  sincerity 
of  an  artistic  people  that  gave  us  the  admirable 
models  that  we  attempt  to  copy — a  sincerity  so 
deep  and  clear,  that  it  swept  aside  the  trivialities  of 
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life  and  seized  on  what  are  the  higher  needs  of  man,  needs  and  materials  of  the  humbler  folk  that  has 
the  poetry,  the  pride,  the  hope — often  sadly  frus-  made  their  cottages  and  steadings  so  charming  and 
trated  and  the  faith  misplaced — the  mansion  erected  picturesque,  and  it  will  be  to  the  frank  and  stilled 
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■‘aere  perennius”  still  stands,  but  in  alien  hands —  sincerity  of  our  aims  that  the  buildings  of  the  pre- 
(the  monument  in  the  chancel  has  been  restored)  sent  day  will  owe  whatever  charm  and  interest 
— it  was  the  frank  sincerity  of  dealing  with  the  posterity  may  find  in  them. 


OLD  BARN,  GREAT  MONGEHAM  : 
FROM  A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING 
BY  GEO.  C.  HAITE,  R.B.A. 


In  the  Days  of  the  Flail. 
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OLD  BARN  :  NEAR  ESTRY.  FROM  A  PENCIL 


DRAWING  BY  GEO.  C.  HAITE 


OLD  ENGLISH  BARNS:  IN  THE 
DAYS  OF  THE  FLAIL:  BY  E. 
T.  EDWARDES.  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  GEO.  C.  HAITE,  R.B.A. 

Amid  the  host  of  beautiful  things  of  the  past 
disappearing  year  by  year,  none  are  vanishing  so 
swiftly  as  the  old  farm  buildings  and  such-like 
mementoes  of  the  rural  life  of  long  ago.  Hard 
times  have  wrought  more  evil  on  the  country  side 
than  that  of  impoverishing  the  farmer’s  pocket. 
They  are  making  him  utilitarian,  and  callous  to 
old  traditions,  and  have  thus  gone  very  far  towards 
destroying  that  poetry  of  husbandry  which  has 
been  the  delight  and  inspiration  of  the  wandering 
artist  from  time  immemorial.  The  farmer  of  to-day 
is  becoming  an  image  breaker,  worshipping  the 
false  gods  of  chemicals  and  corrugated  iron.  And 
so  the  delightful  old  farmsteads  are  surely  passing 
away. 

It  was  this  instinctive  feeling  of  the  romance  of 
rural  life,  descending  to  him  through  the  ages, 
which  made  the  farmer  of  the  olden  time  an  un¬ 
conscious  art-worker.  Everything  he  touched  he 
made  beautiful,  not  with  any  set  design,  but 
because  he  had  only  one  way  of  doing  things — the 
way  of  his  forefathers — and  unnecessary  deviation 
from  this  he  accounted  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  tilled  his  acres  for  so  many  generations 
before  him.  And  so  he  reared  his  beautiful  home¬ 
stead  with  its  graceful  gable-ends  and  coven  roofs 
of  tile.  And  Nature,  chiming  in  with  her  inimitable 
music — as  she  always  essays  to  do  in  all  outdoor 
human  handiwork — -splashed  the  red  brick  walls 
with  lichen-gold,  and  broke  up  the  too  straight 
lines  of  the  roof-tiles  with  sprays  ol  stone-crop,  and 


wreathing  grasses  of  emerald.  Then  she  decked 
out  the  thatch  of  his  cart-sheds  with  living  green  of 
feather-moss  and  scarlet  pimpernel  ;  and  drew  a 
trail  of  ivy  over  his  grey  stone  wall,  making  the 
quiet,  unconsidered  corner  of  the  rick  yard  a 
Nirvana  of  dim  colour.  And  when  he  built  the 
cottages  for  his  labourers,  with  the  great  rough- 
hewn  timbers  thrown  caterways  into  the  plaster  of 
the  walls,  Nature  festooned  them  with  green  heart 
leaves  of  convolvulus  and  white  trumpet-bells 
swaying  round  the  lintel  of  the  door,  thus  bringing 
all  imperceptibly  into  the  general  scheme  of 
harmonious  colour. 

Nor  was  his  work  visible  only  in  added  colour 
and  grace  of  decoration.  Even  in  form  and  outline 
mother  Nature  worked  magnificently  over  the  rough 
background  of  human  fashioning.  Man  makes  the 
straight  line  ;  Nature  mars  it  gloriously.  And  what 
a  blessed  thing  the  warping  of  timber  really  is, 
becomes  everywhere  apparent  in  these  beautiful  old 
homesteads.  With  every  creeping  year  the  sweep 
of  the  thatch  up  to  the  lichen-clad  chimney  attains 
a  more  graceful  curve,  lifting  and  subsiding,  and 
forming  here  and  there  finger-hold  for  the  green 
moss-garland  that  entwines  it.  The  ancient  tiled 
roofs  have  long  ago  ridden  themselves  of  the 
symmetrical  quality,  that  the  artisan  with  plummet 
and  line  had  worked  into  them  so  laboriously. 
Every  tile  has  risen  or  sunk  from  its  original 
station  ;  and  the  roof-ridges  have  attained  a  flowing 
outline,  which  seems  to  have  in  it  something  of  the 
graceful  contour  of  the  ash  tree  lifting  its  grey- 
green  spray  above.  Even  the  massive  brick  walls, 
with  their  chequering  of  satined  timber,  have 
yielded  at  last  to  the  enduring  touch  of  sun  and 
rain  ;  and  have  taken  to  themselves  a  rugged 
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beauty  of  surface,  and  convexity  of  form,  that 
lias  its  counterpart  only  in  the  virgin  rocks  them¬ 
selves. 

Yet  it  was  in  and  round  the  old  barns  where  the 
romance  of  ancient  farming  ways  and  days  found 
its  chief  essence  and  concentration.  All  through 
the  simmering  heat  of  the  autumn  day  the  cradled 
scythes  have  been  tearing  away  at  the  ripe  barley 
in  the  fields.  And  now  that  the  long  day  is  done, 
and  the  great  harvest  moon  has  lifted  her  wan 
golden  face  above  the  hill-top,  the  tired  reapers 
still  work  on  unremittingly.  A  burr  is  gathering 
round  the  moon.  The  rain  may  come  at  any  time, 
and  the  corn  is  but  half  carried.  So  every  hand  on 
the  farm  that  can  wield  a  sickle  is  out  on  the  hill¬ 
side  in  the  dim  grey  light,  ripping  merrily  at  the 
golden  treasure.  The  old  farmer,  in  his  white 
linen  coat  and  grey  felt  wideawake,  jogs  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  and  fro  between  the  fields  and  the 
homestead,  following  every  wagon-load  of  the 
barley-mow,  and  seeing  it  safely  housed  in  the  deep 
bays  of  the  ancient  barn,  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
threshing-floor.  Ever  and  again  he  turns  an 
anxious  glance  up  to  the  night  with  a  hope  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  weather,  or  tightens  his  rein  for  a  moment 
the  while  he  dallies  a  word  with  the  yardman  con¬ 
cerning  the  latest  rumour  from  the  north.  The 
story  is  a  wildly  improbable  one,  about  a  Scotsman 
who  has  invented  a  threshing-mill,  which  is  destined 
to  drive  the  time-honoured  flail  out  of  the  corn¬ 
steading  for  good  and  all.  Machinery  in  farming 
was  ever  the  richest  joke  to  the  old-time  agricul¬ 
turist,  and  Meikle's  Threshing  Machine — -almost 
identical  in  principle  with  that  of  the  humming 
monster  of  the  present  day — came  in  for  its  full 
share  of  bucolic  laughter. 

Yet  it  was  not  only  merriment  that  was  provoked 
by  the  advent  of  machinery  in  husbandry.  Gradually 
it  dawned  on  the  bucolic  mind  that,  with  the  much- 
derided  innovations,  one  man  might  do  the  work  of 
half-a-dozen.  The  same  conviction  seized  master 
and  man  simultaneously,  but  with  widely  different 
results.  The  one  foresaw  economy  in  labour,  and 
therefore  a  welcome  reduction  in  his  wages-account ; 
the  other  imagined  he  beheld  ruin  and  starvation 
for  thousands/ollowing  in  the  track  of  the  threatened 
revolution.  The  self-same  interests,  that  had 
formerly  bound  master  and  servant  together,  were 
swept  away  in  a  single  season.  Exhibitions  of 
agricultural  machinery  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country,  to  which  the  more  go-ahead  farmers 
eagerly  flocked  ;  while  the  discontent  among  the 
labourers  rose  to  fever  pitch,  culminating  in  many 
cases  in  riot  and  even  bloodshed. 

Far  back  in  the  memory  of  a  long  life  one 
eventful  night  stands  out  vividly  among  the  dim 
recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  in  the  green  heart 
of  the  Kentish  Weald.  The  little  old-world  town 
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is  full  of  people  come  in  from  all  parts  for  the  great 
cattle  fair  on  the  morrow  ;  and  the  broad  market¬ 
place  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  with  show-booths 
and  hucksters’  stalls,  all  flaring  and  blaring  with 
light  and  noise  and  confusion.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Fair.  The  cattle-pens  have  been  banished  from 
their  usual  position  in  the  market-place,  and  set  up 
on  the  broad  strip  of  green  bordering  the  adjacent 
High  Street  on  either  side.  And  the  dark  centre 
of  the  market-square  is  filled  for  the  nonce  with  the 
much-talked-of,  new-fangled  machinery,  set  out  for 
to-morrow’s  exhibition. 

All  day  long  buff  gaiters  and  grey  smock-frocks 
have  been  clambering  about  it ;  and  crooked  oak 
sticks  and  riding  whips  have  been  poked  at  it,  amid 
a  running  fire  of  questions  and  comments,  burred 
out  in  the  leisurely  Kentish  patois ,  and  answered 
in  the  close-clipped  cockney  of  the  London  sales¬ 
men.  While  yet  a  glimmer  of  daylight  lingered 
rosily  in  the  western  sky  the  interest  continued 
unabated  ;  and  even  in  the  grey  dark  of  the  summer 
night  candles  flicker  about  here  and  there  in  the 
gloom,  showing  where  some  late-arrived  farmer  is 
taking  a  look  at  the  queer  contrivances,  unwilling 
to  stem  his  curiosity  until  the  return  of  day.  The 
usual  crowd  of  drovers  and  shepherds,  with  a 
smarter  sprinkling  of  the  town-folk,  surround  the 
booths  and  merry-go-rounds  ;  yet  the  fun  of  the 
fair  seems  to  go  but  soberly  to-night,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  crowd  to  split  up  into  little  knots, 
and  an  absence  of  that  rollicking  horseplay  which 
usually  characterised  the  eve  of  the  great  fair.  In 
the  little  circles  of  people  that  gather  and  disperse 
continually,  there  seems  to  be  always  one  man 
talking  in  a  suppressed,  angry  way,  and  dark  faces 
round  him  listening  silently  and  eagerly. 

One  by  one  the  barrel-organs  drop  out  of  the 
general  chorus,  and  one  by  one  the  flaring  lights  go 
out.  And  the  sullen  crowd  dwindles  away  in  twos 
and  threes,  until  silence  and  solitude  and  darkness 
come  to  brood  together  over  the  ancient  cobbles  of 
the  market-place.  The  moon  gets  up  hollow  and 
pale  over  the  housetops  into  the  misty  wreaths  of 
the  starless  sky.  And  the  long  black  shadows  on 
the  weed-grown  flags  of  the  church  path  mark  off 
the  slow  hours  one  by  one,  until  at  length  midnight 
clangs  through  the  ivy  of  the  tower,  and  fills  the 
faint  grey  night  with  a  tumult  of  dim  echoes.  Then, 
from  the  denser  portion  of  the  town,  a  murmur  goes 
up  into  the  moist  dark  air,  a  murmur  that  grows 
gradually  into  the  trampling  of  many  feet,  and 
hoarse  commingling  of  many  voices.  Sudden  lights 
gleam  dancing  into  the  vista  of  the  High  Street. 
Windows  are  opened  everywhere,  and  nightcapped 
heads  bob  out  into  the  moonshine.  The  noise  of 
the  approaching  crowd  swells  into  a  roar ;  as  with 
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a  hundred  yellow  lanterns  shining,  and,  armed  with 
crowbar  and  beetle,  and  every  kind  of  heavy 
weapon  capable  of  damage,  they  make  towards  the 
market-place  in  a  yelling,  roaring  crew,  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  hated  machinery  that  has 
come  to  take  the  bread  from  their  larders,  and  the 
fire  from  their  hearths. 

In  another  moment  all  Tenterford  is  out  of  bed, 
and  gossiping  affrightedly  on  the  pavement.  The 
crowd  has  passed  on  and  is  already  at  its  work  ; 
and  we  can  hear  the  crash  of  splintering  wood,  and 
the  heavy  strokes  of  the  sledge-hammers  ringing 
out  on  the  keen  night  air  amid  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  mob.  The  cattle  in  the  neighbouring 
pens  have  caught  the  infection  of  excitement,  and 
are  making  the  night  hideous  with  their  lowing. 
Presently  a  carriage  dashes  by,  and  the  word  goes 


round  that  it  is  the  magistrate  going 
to  read  the  Riot  Act.  But  the 
massacre  is  over ;  and  a  red  flare  is 
already  shooting  up  into  the  sky, 
where  the  mob  have  set  fire  to  the 
debris  of  the  ill-fated  exhibition, 
heaping  wood  and  iron  alike  into  the 
blaze.  Then  the  news  spreads  that 
the  military  are  coming,  the  crowd 
scatters  in  all  directions,  and  the 
morrow  finds  a  heap  of  mouldering 
ruins,  where  gleaming  steel  and  rain¬ 
bow  paint  and  polish  had  made  such 
a  brave  display  a  few  hours  back. 

In  the  days  of  the  flail  nearly  all  the 
unthreshed  corn  was  stored  in  the 
ereat  barn,  and  threshed  out  on  winter 
days,  when  storm  and  flood  rendered 
outdoor  farming  operations  impractic¬ 
able.  The  present  custom  of  ricking 
the  sheaves  out  in  the  open  originated 
mainly  with  the  advent  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  threshing  machine,  when  the  whole 
harvest  had  to  be  put  through  the  mill 
then  and  there,  and  safe  storage  for 
the  unbeaten  grain  was  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  Before  the  scythe,  with 
its  cradle  attachment,  came  generally 
into  vogue  —  and  generations  before 
the  reaping  machine  was  even  dreamed 
of — the  corn  had  to  be  laid  with  the 
old-fashioned  reaping-hook,  the  reaper 
cutting  against  a  wooden  guard  on  his 
left  leg,  and  leaving  the  standing- 
straw  in  a  zig-zag  track  behind  him  as 
he  worked  his  way  slowly  along. 
After  him  came  the  binders — women 
and  children  —  who  made  up  the 
sheaves  with  the  straw  wimbles. 
Harvest-time  brought  down  into  the 
country  a  host  of  journeyman  reapers, 
principally  Irishmen  ;  and  in  fine  weather  they  could 
command  almost  any  wage  for  their  labour,  making, 
in  unusually  abundant  harvests,  enough  to  support 
them  in  idleness  for  the  entire  year.  Gleaning,  too, 
was  then  in  its  heyday.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  poor  woman  to  collect  enough  in  this  way  to 
provide  her  with  bread  the  whole  winter  through, 
it  being  always  a  point  of  honour  with  the  miller 
to  grind  the  corn  of  the  gleaner  without  making 
any  charge.  The  world  must  have  gone  merrily 
enough  in  those  old  days.  But  with  the  invention 
of  the  reaping  machine  began  a  new  order  of 
things  ;  and  gleaning-time,  with  its  host  of  wan¬ 
dering  children  filling  the  stubble  with  bright 
patches  of  colour,  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of 
many  good  old  customs  of  ancient  farming  days. 

Every  sense  has  suffered  with  the  advent  of 
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reaping  machinery.  The  June  of  olden  time  was 
once  a  month  of  music.  From  every  meadow  the 
clear  rhythmical  swish  of  the  scythe  went  up  into  the 
sweet  morning  air,  as  the  crimson  trifolium  fell 
over  the  glancing  blade  in  a  shower  of  rubies. 
The  hay  came  down  to  the  same  clear  melody,  rosy 
sorrel-head  and  snow-white  marguerite  toppling 
over  behind  the  line  of  steady  mowers,  and  form¬ 
ing  in  the  pale-green  meadow  floor  a  wondrous 
rippling  design  in  drab  and  silver.  Then  with  the  hay¬ 
makers  came  the  bright  colour  again,  and  the  merry 
voices  of  the  children,  for  there  was  always  laughter 
in  those  days  at  the  gathering  in  of  a  harvest. 

But  with  the  reaping-machine  the  music  died 
away.  Listen  to  the  jarring,  restless  thing  tearing 
its  way  round  the  glebe.  All  the  young  year 
through  the  grass  has  grown  to  music.  At  first, 
from  the  red  oak  branch  of  spring,  the  thrush 
piped  his  April  song  to  it,  that  wonderful  song,  like 
a  golden  marble  falling  down  a  crystal  stair.  Then 
the  nightingale  sang  over  it  from  the  budding  May, 
when  it  was  long  and  green,  with  the  tall  butter¬ 
cups  floating  on  its  surface,  and  the  daisies  gleam¬ 
ing  up  from  the  emerald  depths  below,  like  white 
pebbles  in  a  woodland  mere.  And,  by-and-bye, 
the  landrail  hid  under  the  jewelled  coronal  of  its 
bright  maturity,  and  craked  his  dry  old  harpsichord 
note  among  its  whispering  green.  Then  came 
this  clattering,  harsh-voiced  thing  to  shatter  the 
meadow  idyll.  No  voices  of  bronzed  reapers  ;  no 
tuning-up  of  the  shining  share  with  the  whetting- 
stone,  and  then  the  low,  measured  music  from  the 
bright  steel  blade,  that  seemed  only  a  dying 
requiem  where  the  bird-voices  had  been  symphonies 
of  life.  But  Solitude,  in  moleskins,  astride  of  his 
ugly  rasping  Juggernaut,  scrooping  his  lonely  way 
round  the  meadow  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle,  and 
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leaving  behind  him  sorrel  and  marguerite  and 
buttercup  alike  combed  down  into  that  terrible 
human  straight  line  that  Nature  hates  nearly  as 
much  as  she  abhors  the  vacuum. 

Of  the  old  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
barns  probably  no  better  examples  remain  to  us 
than  those  now  existing  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kent.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  province  in  England 
where  the  conditions  of  agriculture  have  altered 
less  than  in  this  district.  The  county  is  surrounded 
by  sea  and  river  on  north  and  south  and  east ;  and 
“  improvements  ”  have  ever  been  slow  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  Kentish  people  through  the  western 
boundary.  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  natural  isolation, 
and  consequent  tendency  to  preserve  old  traditions, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  many  beautiful  old 
monuments  of  ancient  farming  times  abounding  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  county. 

Willow  Wood  Farm  lies  on  the  green  slope  of  a 
hill  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  forms  a  typical 
example  of  the  old-time  English  farmstead.  The 
old  dwelling  house  stands — on  the  fine  autumn 
morning — ankle-deep  in  a  fringe  of  garden,  dahlia- 
garlanded,  and  bedecked  with  a  polonaise  of 
climbing  roses — Gloires,  and  Marechals,  and  the 
little  red,  ragged  blossom  without  a  name,  but  with 
the  sweetest  scent  of  all.  Above  the  hip-roofed 
porch  of  the  door  climbs  the  yellow  jasmine  in  a 
tangle  of  green  and  gold,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  the  spotless  white  of  the  door-steps. 
Chrysanthemums  are  there  too,  big  nodding  plumes 
in  white  and  amber,  and  clusters  of  smaller  bloom 
in  crimson  and  gold.  A  low  wooden  fence  girdles 
them  all  round,  and  over  this  twines  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  its  last  scanty  leaves  wreathing  the  little 
garden  in  a  straggle  of  pale  flame. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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THE  CARTOON  OF  ST.  JOHN:  BY  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  :  IN 
PROGRESS  FOR  THE  MOSAIC  IN  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  mosaics  in  the  dome 

OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  : 
FROM  THE  ORIGINALS  BY  G.  F. 
WATTS,  R.A.,  ALFRED  STEVENS, 
AND  W.  E.  F.  BRITTEN  :  LETTER- 
PRESS  BY  W.  E.  BRITTEN. 

It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  urge — after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  by  artists  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  that  class  from  which  are  formed 
committees  of  management,  boards,  and  authorities 
connected  with  public  and  private  buildings — that 
beauty  and  utility  can  go  hand  in  hand.  After 
thirty  years  of  State  aid,  multitudinous  outlays  in 
art  schools  and  teaching,  and  the  never-ceasing 
discussion  of  art  and  decoration,  we  still  have  to 
face  the  deplorably  dull,  unadorned  public  ways, 
devoid  of  those  refinements  of  decoration  in  which 
mosaic  might  form  so  large  a  part.  London  is 
externally,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  wholly 
without  mosaics.  A  building  is  allowed  to  be 
covered  with  most  incongruous  ornament,  but  if  it 
complies  with  the  restrictions  as  to  frontage  line, 
satisfying  the  district  surveyor,  no  one  has  a  word 
to  say,  and  nothing  further  is  required.  In  this  our 
longest  reign — (a  distressful  one  for  artists)  a  reign 
which  at  its  commencement  found  art  well  nigh 
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dead,  neglected,  and  enfeebled,  but  which  spas¬ 
modically  revived  the  hopes  of  the  artist,  in  an 
indirect  way,  by  public  grants  for  art  training,  yet 
leaving  the  already  trained  artists,  with  the  power 
of  accomplishment,  to  starve — we  have,  so  far 
as  British  art  is  concerned,  made  but  slow,  slight 
progress.  In  a  decorative  sense,  it  is  a  reign 
of  vapourings  and  talk,  by  which  art,  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  British  temperament,  becomes 
obscured.  London  is  dull  and  crude  of  aspect, 
and  crudeness  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  national  artistic 
downfall.  The  very  first  among  us  to  give  to 
mosaics  a  recognition  in  our  great  city  is  the  enter¬ 
prising  foreign  restaurateur,  with  his  gorgeous 
saloons  of  mosaics,  marbles,  and  scagliola,  inherit¬ 
ing  the  love  of  inlaid  stone  from  his  artistic  Roman 
forefathers.  Now  anyone,  for  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  cigarette,  can  feast  his  eyes  on  the 
glinting  frieze,  or  trace  as  he  smokes  a  pattern  of 
soothing  beauty  beneath  his  feet.  We  are  in  hope 
of  the  material  being  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
palaces  of  nobles,  but  iamiliar  to  all  in  our  public 
highways,  and  we  may,  by  a  general  display  of 
colour  (the  life  of  decoration),  raise  the  city  of  our 
dreams  to  a  reality  and  a  beauty,  to  be  a  wonder 
for  all  futurity.  At  present,  however,  churches  and 
cathedrals  have  for  the  most  part  the  monopoly. 
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Poor  abbeys,  poor  cathedrals,  how  they  mast  groan 
under  the  sad  trials  and  attempts  to  improve  them. 
They  have  become  veritable  chopping-blocks  and 
experimental  grounds,  added  to  their  long-endured 
affliction  of  being  indoor  cemeteries  for  the 
chosen  few.  But  it  is  from  without  on  the  exterior 
that  we  ask  for  mosaic,  and  we  are  discovering 
small  efforts  in  humble  attempts,  which  will 
ere  long  ripen  into  great  performance,  if  the 
movement  from  the  interior  can  be  carried  to  the 
exterior  of  our  buildings.  For  it  is  a  long  way 
down  the  centuries  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
now  in  1897  t°  rediscover  the  beauty  of  mosaics, 
and  hear  the  higher  art  world  trumpet  their  praise. 
Artists  are  at  last  opening  their  hearts  to  the  deco¬ 
rative  side  of  things,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  degrading  influence  of  com-  merce, 
we  may  find  our  jog-trot  land  putting  on  the  pace  in 
this,  even  to  the  achievement  of  mosaic  factories,  and 
our  London  may  become  Roman  in  this  particular. 

A.D.  1 17  to  138,  even  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
was  a  mosaic  epoch,  when  London  must  have 
been  full  of  it,  as  unearthed  specimens  prove ;  and 
there  are  no  doubt  yet  concealed  beneath  us  in  and 
around  London  hundreds  of  yet  undiscovered 
portions  of  walls,  floors,  and  other  relics  of  this 
glorious  material,  for  the  Romans,  wherever  they 
founded  colonies,  carried  mosaicists  and  materials 
with  them  to  glorify  their  freshly  acquired 
conquests  ;  and  we  read  of  a  Roman  general  who 
carried  a  portable  mosaic  floor  for  his  tent  on  the 
field,  and  of  Julius  Caesar  causing  his  own  portrait, 
wrought  in  gems,  to  be  carried  and  shown  to  his 
legions  on  the  march.  But  though  we  have  long 
been  aware  of  its  use  in  past  ages,  and  our 
archaeologists  are  ever  discovering  fresh  specimens, 
it  is  far  more  to  our  purpose  to  encourage  its  fresh 
manufacture,  and  a  glowing  proof  of  its  revival  can 
be  seen  in  the  occasional  presence  of  it  in  the 
residential  villa,  where  bricks,  pointed  with  un¬ 
canny  accuracy  by  rule  and  line,  were  considered 
sufficiently  a  decoration  in  themselves,  and  even  the 
£45  a  year  villa,  with  portico  and  pediment  redun¬ 
dant  with  the  fancies  of  the  local  mason  exhausted 
upon  it,  may  not  suffice  to  capture  the  eye  of  the 
jaded  house  hunter,  but  must  have  its  dab  of 
mosaic  —a  smart  affair,  and  the  creation  of  the 
rival  jerry  builders,  a  wily  bait,  and  a  subterfuge 
for  imperfect  drainage  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  small 
att«  mpts  we  should  so  far  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  sight  of  mosaic  in  our  midst,  even  in  this 
cringing  fashion.  As  glass  mosaic  is  our  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  A.D.  329,  when  the 
-  n-moved  (heir  empire  to  Constantinople. 
Mosaic  workers  migrated  with  the  court,  and  by 
their  hands  and  skill  were  some  of  the  finest 
hurches,  bv  the  command  of  Constantine,  erected. 

1 5  r  in  th  hr  degraded  position,  and  the  distance  from 


their  native  models  and  surroundings,  their  heredi¬ 
tary  predilections  would  desert  them,  and  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  receive  impressions,  that 
would  modify  their  former  system  of  production  by 
the  new  objects  and  strange  fashions  presented  to 
their  view.  However,  from  them  the  art  was 
doubtless  handed  down  to  us  traditionally,  but  in 
its  character  effectively  changed  in  transmission. 
The  Oriental  passion  for  gold  and  silver  soon 
superseded  the  purer  or  sterner  style  of  the 
Romans,  and  Byzantine  mosaic  is  the  outcome.  I 
am  not  aware  in  England  of  any  attempt  to  revive 
the  art  until  quite  recent  times,  through  Salviati’s 
exertions  ;  and,  had  these  failed,  it  would  possibly 
have  become  another  of  the  lost  arts  ;  but  his 
revival  created  an  industry  in  and  about  Venice,  and 
the  adjacent  silicious  sands  of  the  Murano  lagoons 
form  no  doubt  a  base  of  ingredient,  added  to  which, 
to  make  the  thousand  tints  required,  may  be  named 
nitre,  soda,  lime,  oxide  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  many 
other  mysterious  ingredients  not  to  be  divulged,  the 
results  showing  us  those  delicate  tints  of  which  the 
ambers  and  the  pinks  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Heat,  damp,  frost,  and  all  the  erratic  changes  of 
our  climate — truly  one  of  “  samples  ” — have  little 
effect  on  this  material,  but  dirt  would  possibly  in 
central  London  be  its  worst  foe.  In  the  Orvieto 
Cathedral  specimen  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
the  marks  of  time  are  considerable,  yet  may  be 
considered  an  improvement,  in  the  same  sense  that 
we  consider  a  mellowed  sixteenth  century  master¬ 
piece  none  the  worse  for  a  few  cracks.  In  this 
specimen  of  fourteenth  century  work  it  is  in  the 
cement,  rather  than  in  the  glass  tesserae,  where  the 
decay  is  visible,  yet  how  good  the  picture  is 
in  effect  still.  The  gold  tesserae  have  given  way 
first,  the  thin  layer  of  glass  that  encloses  the 
gold  leaf  has  broken  off,  and  in  some  places 
it  has  carried  the  gold  leaf  with  it,  revealing 
the  red  tile  base.  The  picture  representing  the 
birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  a  beautifully 
delicate  scheme  of  colour,  and  gives  us  a 
certain  realistic  treatment.  The  loose  way  in 
which  the  tesserae  are  planted  with  wide  divisions 
increases  the  free,  charming  treatment  of  the 
material.  The  story  is  well  told  in  this  fine  composi¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  quite  Hogarthian  in  a  way.  Look  at  the 
cat  in  the  left-hand  corner  keeping  at  bay  the 
approaching  dog  (she  has  kittens).  This  picture, 
by  Andrea  Di  Cione,  Arcagnuolo,  called  Orcagna, 
was  placed  high  over  a  doorway  in  the  cathedral. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  my  associations  with 
the  work,  under  the  charge  of  the  architect  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Mr.  C.  E.  Penrose.  In  1888  I 
was  asked  to  complete  the  three  cartoons  from 
the  sketches  in  oil  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens  (one 
of  our  greatest  artists).  These  were  designed  for 
three  of  the  eight  spandrels  of  the  arches  that 
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THE  MOSAIC  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  FROM  THE  DESIGN  BY 


G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  BEFORE  THE  CHANGES  WERE  MADE. 


support  the  dome.  The  subjects  are  the  four 
leading  prophets — Isaiah  (already  in  situ  when  I 
began),  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel,  the  Daniel 
being  a  very  fine  piece  of  colour.  The  committee 
then  decided  to  further  proceed  with  the  remaining 
four  spaces  in  the  pendentives,  and  the  four 
evangelists  were  selected  for  subjects.  Some  time, 
however,  was  laid  out  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
improve  the  already  -  completed  mosaic  of  St. 
Matthew,  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  the  first  mosaic 
placed  in  St.  Paul’s.  It  was  considered  long  since 
unsatisfactory  by  the  artist.  To  alter  mosaic  is 
always  a  great  difficulty — a  considerable  risk  to  the 
whole  surrounding  of  the  parts  desired  to  be  altered, 
the  cement  being  harder  in  some  cases  than  the 
glass. 


The  next  cartoon  prepared  was  the  St.  John,  a 
fine  design  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.  It  is  surely  the 
finest  of  the  eight  mosaics.  Then  followed  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  by  myself,  and  the  whole  work  was 
completed  between  1888  and  1893. 

The  difficulties  of  proceeding  with  the  work  in 
consequence  of  its  position  was  very  considerable. 
There  is  never  any  haste  in  a  cathedral ;  the 
services  twice  daily  make  short  hours  in  the  winter, 
and  then  there  is  the  scaffold,  which  requires  to  be 
made  with  great  care,  that  no  particle  of  glass  or 
refuse  can  fall  on  the  people  beneath  ;  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Penrose  for  the  thoroughness 
with  which  his  orders  were  attended  to  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
there  the  eye  of  the  cathedral  is  upon  you,  the 
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most  observed  of  observers  ;  you  feel  the  security 
of  a  well-made  stage,  on  which  several  mosaicists 
can  work  at  the  same  time,  and  where  vertigo  is 
scared  away.  I  could  relate  here  many  remini¬ 
scences  of  my  mosaic  days,  of  the  very  interesting 
adventures  and  experiences  I  had  whilst  at  work  in 
the  cathedral,  but  can  give  but  one  little  story,  as 
space  will  not  allow  of  more.  It  was  told  me  in 
replv  to  my  inquiries  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
mosaic,  after  fruitless  questionings  to  my  scientific 
and  archaeological  friends,  by  a  very  religious 
frequenter  of  the  cathedral,  much  interested  in  the 
work  as  it  proceeded.  “  Moses,”  he  said,  “  was 
the  first  mosaicist.  He,  having  become  unnerved 
in  the  Great  Presence,  stumbled  badly  under 
the  weight  of  the  Law  tablets  entrusted  to  his 
strong  arms  ;  they  fell,  and  were  broken  into  atoms 


We  will  now  take  leave  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  follow 
the  cartoon  picture,  which,  cut  into  pieces,  and  rolled 
on  a  huge  wooden  roller,  is  shipped  to  Salviati’s 
studio  in  Venice.  Over  against  Venice  city,  in 
Murano,  the  busy,  the  quiet,  is  the  glass  factory  of 
Salviati  and  Co.,  and  it  was  Giulio  Salviati  who 
conducted  me,  in  his  gondola  on  a  lovely  afternoon 
some  years  ago,  to  watch  glass  manipulated  with 
luscious  pliancy  into  fantastic  shapes,  cups,  glasses, 
wine  bottles,  candelabra,  and  countless  attractions 
to  charm  and  please  the  honeymooners  and 
wondering  visitors  that  abound  there  in  the  season; 
and  here  also  is  manufactured  the  glass  used  by 
mosaic  workers  for  their  glass  picture,  the  cartoon 
for  which  is  now  set  up  ready  to  copy,  only  the 
favoured  few  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  work 
in  progress,  and  indeed,  the  manufacture  of  the 
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THE  PROPHET  DANIEL:  A  CARTOON 


at  his  feet.  Feeling  within  himself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  breaking  the  Laws  he  was  to  expound,  with 
his  tears  and  the  clay  of  Mount  Sinai  he  pieced 
together  the  scattered  fragments,  unconsciously 
becoming  the  first  mosaicist.”  A  pretty  little 
archaic  rnvth,  full  worthy  of  pictorial  treatment  in 


mosaic 

in  the 

great  hall 

of  our  Law  Courts.  A 

legend 

far  more  likely  to 

impress  the  memory  than 

the  vol 

luminous 

,  definition 

given  by  a  profuse  writer, 

beginning:  “  \ 

In  word  mosaic,  in  its  most  extended 

sense, 

may  be 

employed 

to  designate  every  combi- 

nation  of  minute  portions  of  any  material  which 
can,  by  the  connection  of  parts,  in  themselves  in- 
'  xpn  ssivi  be  so  arranged  as  to  convey  a  feeling  of 
union  A  very  long  winded  account,  applicable 
to  many  and  most  things,  but  not  of  mosaic 
especially. 


mosaic  itself  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  get  a 
glimpse  of.  The  first  thing  the  mosaic  artist  now 
does  is  to  make  as  it  were  a  skeleton  cartoon  of 
the  whole  work  ;  in  plainer  words,  a  most  careful 
outline  drawing  of  the  whole  composition,  indica¬ 
ting,  by  varying  widths  of  outline,  the  most  delicate 
outline,  the  most  delicate  details  of  faces,  hands, 
and  the  smaller  details  of  the  accessories,  and  the 
more  salient  and  important  lines  of  the  draperies  ; 
this  working  cartoon  is  reversed,  similar  to  an 
engraver’s  plate  for  printing,  the  enamel  being 
attached  to  this  reversed  cartoon,  on  the  completed 
mosaic  being  fixed,  the  original  disposition  is 
retained.  If  the  picture  is  large,  this  working 
drawing  is  made  in  convenient  sections.  This  part 
of  the  work  being  done,  the  artist  carefully  trans¬ 
poses  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  cartoon  on  to  this 
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working  drawing  to  guide  the  mosaicist,  marking 
in  the  lineation,  the  enamel  tesserae  or  cubes,  of 
which  the  picture  is  composed,  studying  the  model¬ 
ling  to  suit  the  shading  to  the  design;  the  drawing 
being  then  ready  for  the  operative  mosaicist.  We 
now  come  to  the  materials  used  for  the  mosaic, 
usually  designated  coloured  and  gold  enamels,  these 
can  now  be  produced  in  any  required  colour  or  tint 
that  could  be  required  by  the  most  varied  palette  of 
the  artist.  These  polychromatic  enamels,  pastes, 
or  “  smalti,”  are  made  with  a  vitreous  paste,  similar 
to  ordinary  glass,  as  a  basis,  to  which  are  added 
metallic  oxides,  properly  prepared  and  fused,  to 
give  colours  to  the  glass  in  such  proportion  as 
experience  has  taught  us.  These  materials  will, 
when  so  incorporated,  impart  to  the  mass  of  paste 
the  opacity,  hardness,  and  also  the  colour  desired, 
according  to  the  substances  added.  In  this  manner 
the  most  inexhaustible  palette  of  colours  can  be 
produced  with  every  intermediate  tint  and  shade. 
The  resulting  colour  of  the  enamel  depends  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  admixtures,  assisted 
by  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  materials  in  the  furnace, 
upon  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  mass  is  sub¬ 
jected,  and  to  the  period  to  which  it  is  continued. 
The  operator  carefully  watches  the  fusion  of  the 
mass,  and  by  test  portions  determines  when  the 
paste  has  matured  to  the  required  shade  of  colour. 
The  enamel  is  now  made  into  such  forms  as  are 
most  convenient  for  supplying  the  mosaicist,  these 
forms  are  generally  cakes,  canes,  and  fillets.  For 
the  production  of  cakes,  the  operator  has  a  small 
iron  table  with  a  planished  level  surface,  on  which 


he  ladles  out  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fused  hot 
paste  from  his  crucible,  or  melting  pot  in  the 
furnace,  sufficient  to  make  the  size  of  the  cake 
wanted.  Immediately  this  begins  to  flow  and  thin 
itself  out,  there  is  another  heavy  plate  of  metal 
which  is  pressed  down  on  the  enamel,  checked  by 
proper  guides,  thus  giving  the  required  thickness 
to  the  enamel,  the  general  thickness  is  from  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  for  ordinary  work. 
The  cakes  are  placed  in  a  properly  heated  chamber 
to  be  annealed  ;  there  are  slight  variations  in  pro¬ 
cess,  which  I  need  not  go  into.  The  “  canes,”  which 
are  like  square  sticks,  are  produced  from  the  same 
materials  by  a  workman  taking  a  quantity  of  paste 
on  his  punto,  and  forming  it  into  a  square  pointed 
stick  on  his  furnace  block.  This  he  again  heats  in 
the  furnace,  and  another  man  with  a  small  quantity 
of  paste  on  his  punto  joins  it  to  the  end  of  the  first 
workman's  stick  of  enamel  in  the  furnace  ;  it  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  second  man  moves  away 
backwards  at  such  speed  as  may  be  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  stick,  which  still  retains  the  square 
shape,  to  the  size  wished  ;  this  process  being  similar 
to  glass  spinning,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  the  canes 
being  from  the  size  of  thread  upwards  to  half 
an  inch.  The  long  canes  are  laid  on  the  ground 
and  cut  to  suitable  lengths,  and  placed  to  anneal  in 
the  chamber  mentioned  before.  The  fillets  or  out¬ 
line  enamel  are  usually  made  of  black,  brown,  red, 
and  white,  and  are  made  similarly  to  the  cane,  but, 
as  their  name  suggests,  are  thin  flat  ribbons  of 
various  widths  and  thickness,  as  the  working  draw¬ 
ing  may  demand.  The  above  cakes,  canes,  and 
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fillets,  are  technically  termed  “  smalti,”  and  are 
stored  in  racks  and  bins  of  their  respective  colours 
and  shades,  are  -cut  by  experienced  workmen  into 
tesserae  ready  for  use  by  the  mosaicist ;  this  cutting 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  chisel-shaped  tool, 
very  finely  tempered,  like  an  inverted  axe  blade, 
which  is  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood ;  the  cakes  are 
held  horizontally  over  this  with  the  left  hand,  whilst 
a  smart  blow  is  given  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cake,  exactly  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  chisel, 
with  a  small  hammer  or  martello  with  a  similar  chisel 
edge  ;  the  enamel  then  divides  in  a  straight  line  in 
the  direction  of  the  chisel  edges,  if  the  enamel  is 
perfectly  made  and  annealed,  with  a  clear  cut, 
showing  the  most  brilliant  colour  ;  the  pieces  are 
again  cut  in  a  similar  way  until  reduced  to  the  size 
of  the  tessera  to  be  used.  The  canes  and  fillets 
having  already  the  shape  required,  only  need 
tapping  with  a  lighter  chisel  hammer  to  the  length 
required.  We  now  come  to  what  is  called  gold 
enamel,  or,  more  correctly,  gilt  enamel,  it  being 
enamel  gilt,  and  the  gold  leaf  protected  by  a 
covering  of  thin  glass  fused  over  the  face.  The 
production  of  this  is  a  more  difficult  operation  than 
even  that  of  “smalti.”  The  mode  of  proceeding, 
as  far  as  making  the  backing  is  concerned,  is  the 
same  as  described  for  the  cakes  of  coloured  enamel, 
but  greater  care  must  be  taken  that  the  upper  plate 
of  iron  which  compresses  the  cakes  is  perfectly 
flat  and  smooth ;  small  cakes  about  seven  inches 
diameter  are  made,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
vitreous  paste,  by  preference  of  a  red  colour 
although  some  mosaicist  use  black,  and  others  clear 
green  glass,  but  the  red  enamel  gives  a  greater 
warmth  to  the  gold ;  these  seven  inch  cakes  are 
similarly  regulated  in  their  thickness  to  facilitate  the 
evenness  in  cutting.  On  the  centreof  each  cakeis  laid 
a  leaf  of  the  best  quality  gold  leaf,  as  used  for  best 


gilding,  and  great  care  being  required  to  avoid  any 
dust  or  air  bubbles  under  or  upon  the  gold.  The 
operator  having  previously  prepared  some  sheets  of 
very  thin  and  pure  glass,  cut  to  the  necessary  size 
to  amply  cover  the  surface  of  gold  leaf,  these  sheets 
are  laid  on  the  gold.  One  of  Salviati’s  workmen 
told  me  that  the  necks  of  wine  flasks,  of  extremely 
thin  glass,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cakes, 
being  now  arranged  on  trays,  are  placed  in  a 
special  furnace  of  such  heat  as  to  cause  the  cake, 
the  gold,  and  the  thin  cover  to  be  fused  into  one 
homogeneous  cake,  entombing  the  gold,  and 
protecting  it  from  all  atmospheric  influences,  so 
making  it  practically  imperishable  ;  the  tints  and 
tones  of  gold  or  silver  can  be  varied  infinitely  by 
the  covering  film  being  tinted.  These  gold  cakes 
are  cut  up  into  tesserae  with  a  diamond,  the  same  as 
plate  glass,  or  by  a  special  hammer  by  the  mosaicist. 
The  mosaicists  of  the  present  day  have  a  machine 
for  cutting  the  enamels,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  inverted  chisel,  but  having  a  fixed  cutter  in  an 
upright  plunger,  with  a  spring,  which  raises  the 
cutter  after  each  blow,  and  enables  the  worker  to 
cut  the  material  with  less  waste,  and  much  greater 
precision;  a  small  lapidary’s  wheel  is  also  employed 
for  grinding  some  of  the  more  delicate  tesserae,  such 
as  may  be  required  for  the  eyes  of  figures,  &c. 
Having  all  materials  ready,  according  to  the  tints 
required  by  the  cartoon  in  hand,  in  small  boxes, 
like  our  compositor’s  boxes,  the  working  cartoon  is 
cut  up  into  suitable  pieces  convenient  to  work 
upon,  and  afterwards  to  fix  and  so  arrange  that  the 
joints  between  the  pieces  shall  not  be  visible  when 
completed,  by  this  means  several  can  be  at  work  on 
different  parts  at  the  same  time.  The  mosaicist 
with  the  original  cartoon  before  him,  and  the 
working  drawing  suitably  mounted  on  strong  paper 
on  his  bench,  proceeds  to  place  the  fillets  on  the 
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working  cartoon  as  indicated  by  the  artist,  attach¬ 
ing  them  by  a  specially  prepared  cement  or  paste, 
and  then  proceeds  with  the  other  portions,  working 
in  the  coloured  enamels  into  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  colouring  of  the  cartoon,  carefully  following 
the  lineation  marked  out  for  him,  and  the  shade 
and  gradations  of  tones  fitting  in  the  tesserae  when 
needed  by  use  of  a  cutting  hammer.  The  enamel 
being  of  uniform  colour  throughout,  the  mosaicist 
can  see  his  work  as  he  proceeds,  as  virtually, 
excepting  the  gold,  the  work  appears  the  same  as 
when  completed.  When  all  the  working  of  the 
figures,  &c.,  is  done,  it  is  laid  out  together  and 
carefully  examined  as  a  whole,  and  compared  with 
the  original,  and  any  corrections  made  if  required  ; 
when  approved,  the  backgrounds  and  similar  parts 
are  filled  in,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  fixing  in 
situ.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
mosaics  were  fixed  in  the  spandrels,  therefore 
circular  in  plan,  and  having  a  slightly  concave 
surface,  and  were  fixed  in  the  stone,  which  was  cut 
or  picked  to  receive  the  cement  in  a  series  of 
serrated  saw  like  notches  to  prevent  the  first  bed  of 
cement  from  slipping.  This  bed  was  cemented  on  in 
three  coats,  and  was  prepared  of  lime,  powdered 
brick,  and  marble  dust ;  the  first  coat  was  strong 
and  gritty,  and  the  surface  left  rough,  and  scarred 
with  trowel  cuts  to  receive  the  second  coat  of 
similar  nature,  the  third  and  last  was  of  finest 
mastic,  strong  and  creamy  to  receive  the  mosaic, 
and  this  is  only  placed  on  such  portions  as  is  con¬ 
templated  to  fix  in  the  next  few  hours,  the  fixing 
beginning  from  the  base  of  the  panel,  guided  by 
lines  on  the  back  of  the  working  drawing,  to  which 
the  enamel  is  attached,  the  shape  of  the  pieces 
fitting  like  a  child’s  puzzle.  The  mosaic  is  placed 
with  the  enamel  to  the  cement,  and  consequently 
the  paper  to  the  front,  and  then  gently  hammered 
with  a  flat  wooden  patten  until  the  cement  is  driven 
into  all  the  interstices  of  the  tesserae,  solidifying 
between  the  tesserae  ;  this  proceeds  until  the 
whole  mosaic  is  fixed  and  level.  In  about  half 
an  hour  the  moisture  from  the  cement,  assisted 
by  spongeing  with  water  on  the  surface  or  face  of 
the  work,  has  dissolved  the  gum  so  that  the  paper 
comes  away  freely,  leaving  the  mosaic  entirely  in 
the  cement.  The  work  is  now  examined,  and  if 
needed  the  tesserae  are  slightly  regulated,  the  gum 
is  finally  cleared  off,  and  the  picture  is  completed. 
The  modern  process  of  fixing  is  a  return  to  the 
ancient,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  method 
thus  described,  but  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
enlarge  on  it.  The  spandrels  were  fixed  for 
Signor  Salviati  by  Robert  Davison  and  his  sons. 
Mr.  Davison  has  refreshed  my  memory  on  much 
in  this  paper,  and  to  him  I  entrusted  the  final 
corrections  to  these  mosaics  after  they  were  fixed 
in  situ. 


The  technique  of  Greek 

COINS:  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SPECI¬ 
MENS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM: 
BY  G.  F.  HILL. 

Of  the  many  questions  involved  in  the  study  of 
Greek  coins,  most  are  of  the  kind  in  which  the 
evidence  of  existing  monuments  is  but  feebly  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  sort  of  external  authority.  There 
are  traditions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
“  invention  ”  of  coinage  ;  there  are  whole  treatises 
on  the  difficult  and  complicated  subject  of  weight- 
standards  ;  the  significance  of  coin-types  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  light  from  the  history  of  politics, 
art,  and  cultus.  But  none  of  these  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  so  satisfactory  or  convincing  as  the  actual 
coin,  and  it  is  pleasant  therefore  to  turn  sometimes 
to  a  branch  of  the  study  in  which  all  the  evidence 
is  internal. 

Such  a  branch,  we  may  fairly  say,  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  fabric  and  technique  of  coins.  The 
actual  process  of  making  them  ;  the  gradual 
development  of  their  shape  ;  the  progress  from  the 
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most  simple  to  the  most  complicated  types — our 
knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  matters  depends 
on  the  coins  themselves,  save  for  a  few  stray  pieces 
of  external  evidence  which,  as  a  fact,  only  confirm 
what  we  knew  before. 

The  detailed  discussion  of  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  style  of  the  relief  with  which  the 
surface  of  Greek  coins  is  decorated — a  development 
which  goes  pari  passu  with  that  of  Greek  sculpture 
on  a  larger  scale— will  not  occupy  us  at  present. 
I  propose  here  to  deal  mainly  with  the  more 
elementary  questions  of  fabric,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  composition  of  the  type.  It  must 
therefore  be  recognised  at  the  outset  that  the  coins 
before  us  will  not  necessarily  be  the  most  beautiful. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  a  few  curious  features 
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which  we  shall  find  atoning  by  their  quaintness  for 
a  possible  lack  of  artistic  perfection.  By  technique, 
for  the  present,  we  must  understand  the  methods 
employed  to  produce  the  coin  as  a  whole.  When 
afterwards  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  the  coin¬ 
engraver’s  method  of  modelling,  we  may  make 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  art. 

He  who  has  seen  no  coins  but  those  of  modern 
times  would  probably  suppose  that,  as  regards 
shape,  the  essence  of  a  coin  is  to  be  circular  and 
fiat.  No  other  form  is  at  once  so  easily  produced 
and  so  conveniently  packed  ;  and  the  coin  being 
the  medium  of  commerce,  these  considerations 
should  surely  rule  its  shape.  But  this  flat,  disc¬ 
like  form — except  in  one  case— was  not  arrived  at 
for  many  hundred  years.  The  Greeks,  perhaps 
because  they  were  artists,  were  not  a  practical 
people,  and  carried  their  coins  loose  in  purses, 
without  packing  them  in  rolls. 

Before  the  origin  of  coinage,  the  medium  of 
exchange  took  the  form  of  bars  or  lumps  of  metal, 
which  were  weighed  out  on  each  occasion  when  a 
bargain  was  transacted.  The  step  from  this  to  the 
monetary  stage  was  taken  when  some  person  of 
credit  or  authority  placed  on  the  piece  of  metal  a 
mark  guaranteeing  its  genuineness  and  value.  And 
so  we  find  that  the  earliest  coins  are  not  flat  discs 
specially  adapted  to  receive  a  circular  design,  but 
small  lumps  of  a  more  or  less  lentoid  or  glandular 
shape,  flattened  indeed,  but  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

In  the  case  of  Greek  coins  the  method  employed 
to  produce  the  mark  of  authority  was  that  of 
striking.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions  in 
which  Greek  coins  were  cast  in  a  mould.  In  these 
cases,  the  metal  being  bronze,  and  not  gold  or 
silver,  a  large  piece  of  it  was  required  to  represent  a 
comparatively  small  value.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  earliest  bronze  coins  of  Rome  and  Central  Italy, 
before  the  introduction  of  gold  or  silver  money,  are 
always  cast.  In  those  days  no  die  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  which  should  be  at  once  large  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  being  impressed  on 
these  large  pieces  of  metal.  For  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  ancient  dies — at  any  rate,  in  the  earlier 
period — were  made  merely  of  hardened  bronze. 

I  he  smaller  coins  are,  however,  almost  without 
exception  struck.  A  modern  forgery,  cast  in  a 
mould,  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  a  struck 
coin  by  the  small  air-holes  with  which  it  is  pitted, 
and  by  the  greasy,  smudgy  surface  which  contrasts 
with  the  clean  outlines  left  by  the  die  in  the  struck 
coin  The  difference  between  the  two  is  per¬ 
ceptible  even  to  the  touch.  Of  course,  a  true  coin 
in  a  worn  condition  often  presents  an  appearance 
suspiciously  like  that  of  a  modern  cast. 

I  he  blanks  of  metal,  which  were  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  die,  were  usually  made  in  moulds, 
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in  order  that  they  might  be  of  the  proper  weight 
and  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The  traces  of 
this  original  casting  were  not  always  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  subsequent  process  of  striking. 
For  instance,  the  blanks  of  many  Sicilian  coins,  and 
of  some  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  seem 
to  have  been  cast  in  numbers  in  a  sort  of  tray 
pierced  with  moulds  connected  by  channels.  The 
blanks  would  thus  be  connected  with  each  other 
by  small  necks  of  metal  which  had  filled  the 
channels.  At  the  edges  of  many  coins,  such  as 
that  of  Syracuse  with  the  head  of  a  girl  wearing 
her  hair  tied  with  a  quadruple  fillet,  or  that  of  Elis 
with  the  eagle  tearing  a  hare,  we  may  see  excres¬ 
cences  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  these 
necks.  In  Greece  Proper  and  in  Asia  Minor  this 
feature  is,  however,  comparatively  rare  ;  either  the 
blanks  were  cast  separately,  or  else  the  necks  were 
more  carefully  removed. 

In  the  earliest  times  casting  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  process  through  which  the  metal  passed 
before  being  submitted  to  the  die.  There  are  a  few 
peculiarities  of  fabric  characteristic  of  later  coins, 
after  the  best  period,  which  are  due  to  the  shape  of 
the  mould  in  which  the  blanks  were  cast.  Such  for 
instance  is  the  sloping  edge  of  many  coins  of  Egypt 
and  other  Eastern  kingdoms.  This  is  due,  I  would 
suggest,  to  the  blanks  having  been  cast  in  moulds 
the  diameter  of  which  was  smaller  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  so  that  the  blank  when  cool  could 
be  the  more  easily  extracted.  Any  irregularity 
round  the  upper  edge  was  removed  by  means  of  the 
lathe,  so  that  many  of  these  coins  have  a  double 
bevel.  Another  peculiarity,  the  object  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  guess,  was  the  serrated  edge  which 
was  given  to  coins  in  various  districts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Syria  during  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  Coins  of  this  class  resemble  in  shape 
nothing  so  much  as  a  certain  kind  of  biscuits. 

These  peculiarities  may,  however,  be  neglected  as 
quite  exceptional,  and  we  may  now  pass  from  the 
preparation  of  the  blank  to  the  actual  process  of 
coining.  The  blank  of  metal  was  placed  (probably 
in  a  heated  state)  on  a  die  let  into  an  anvil.  A 
piece  of  metal  in  which  another  die  had  been  sunk, 
was  then  placed  on  the  blank,  and  sharply  struck 
with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  intaglio  designs  of  the 
two  dies  were  thus  reproduced  in  relief  on  the 
blank — the  piece  of  metal  was  now  a  coin.  The 
end  of  the  upper  punch,  usually  rectangular,  left  on 
the  upper  (reverse)  side  of  the  coin  a  deep  “incuse” 
impression  within  which  the  design,  if  any,  was 
contained.  The  obverse,  or  side  next  the  anvil, 
received  no  incuse  impression,  so  that  the  relief 
stood  out  boldly  from  the  surface.  Among  quite 
the  earliest  coins  are  some  of  electrum  (a  natural 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  found  especially  in  the 
sands  of  the  river  Pactolus),  of  which  the  obverse, 
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as  we  may  see  in  our  illustration,  is  merely 
decorated  with  striae,  while  the  reverse  shows  three 
rude  punch  marks,  one  oblong  between  two  squares. 
In  these  early  times — probably  some  seven  centuries 
before  Christ — even  these  slight  markings  were  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  value;  but  there  are  very  few 
coins  with  so  indefinite  a  mark  as  this.  More 
elaborate  types  soon  came  into  use,  at  first  on  the 
obverse,  afterwards  on  the  reverse  as  well. 

The  fact  that  the  metal  was  kept  in  place  on  the 
lower  die  simply  by  the  grip  of  the  upper  punch, 
which  at  each  blow  sank  more  deeply  in,  accounts 
for  many  features  peculiar  to  early  coinage.  In 
the  first  place,  since  no  “collar”  was  employed, 
the  metal  was  free  to  spread  and  even  to  split  at 
the  edges  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  A 
Syracusan  coin  of  the  fifth  century  again  gives  us 
an  instance  of  this  splitting — the  coin  with  the  girl’s 
head  wearing  her  hair  in  a  “saccos”  decorated  with 
the  maeander  or  “  key”  pattern.  The  character  of  the 
edge  is  another  test  by  which  a  genuine  coin  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  forgery  made  in  the  mould; 
since,  while  wear  and  tear  may  destroy  the  original 
sharpness  of  the  rest  of  the  piece,  they  can 
never  have  much  effect  on  the  interior  edges  of  the 
fractures. 

If  this  spreading  is  thus  a  useful  feature,  it  can 
at  the  same  time  without  affectation  be  said  to  add  to 
the  artistic  value  of  the  coin.  A  tray  of  modern 
(  oins  of  exactly  the  same  regular  shape  and  size  can 
never  possess  the  attractiveness  of  a  tray  of  Greek 
1  oins,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  Their  variety  is 
ini  reased  by  the  fact  that  the  softness  of  the  metal 
"t  which  the  dies  were  made  prevented  their  lasting 
1  he  result  is  that,  in  coins  of  the  pre- 
Roman  period,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  in 
any  one  collection  two  Greek  coins  from  the  same 
dies. 
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The  deep  square  impression  of  the  punch,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  irregular,  swollen  edge,  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  coin,  while  it 
serves  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  design  within 
it.  Take  as  an  example  of  this  heavy  edge  the 
reverse  of  an  early  coin  (of  the  seventh  century) 
of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  deep 
incuse  square  contains  a  floral  pattern,  and  the 
irregularity  has  been  increased  by  the  impression 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  countermark. 

The  absence  of  a  collar  is  also  responsible  for 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  “  double-struck  ”  coins, 
in  which  the  blank  has  slipped  to  one  side  between 
the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

The  process  of  coinage  is  illustrated  on  a  wall- 
painting  from  the  recently  discovered  House  of  the 
Vettii  at  Pompeii*  The  date  of  the  painting  is  of 
course  many  centuries  later  than  the  introduction 
of  coinage,  but  the  process  does  not  seem  to  have 
altered  materially  in  the  interval.  The  operations, 
as  is  usual  in  representations  of  this  kind,  are 
performed  by  amoretti.  For  a  detailed  description  I 
must  refer  to  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  footnote. 
The  process  is  further  illustrated  by  the  coins  of 
Paestum,  which  celebrated  in  this  way  certain 
privileges  which  it  received  from  Rome ;  and  the 
anvil,  upper  die,  pincers,  and  hammer  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  coin  struck  by  Titus  Carisius,  who 
issued  money  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  These 
representations,  and  the  few  actual  dies  which 
survive,  all  belong  to  Roman  times,  but  there  is, 
as  I  have  said,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  methods  of  operation  were  not  dis¬ 
similar. 

The  lumpy  form  which  I  have  described  is  the 
primary  and  characteristic  form  of  the  Greek  coin. 

*  The  painting  is  described  by  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  for  1896.  Some  authorities  have,  it  seems  to  me  rashly, 
questioned  whether  the  picture  really  relates  to  the  process  of  coinage. 
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One  Greek  city,  however,  seems  in  its  earliest 
coinage  to  have  adopted  a  flat  piece  which  was 
destined  for  some  time  to  have  great  influence  in  the 
West.  The  archaic  coin  with  the  Pegasus  on  the 
obverse, and  a  “swastika ’'-shaped  incuse  impression 
on  the  reverse,  was  issued  bv  the  greatest  emporium 
of  Greece  in  the  early  days  of  coinage,  the  city  of 
Corinth.  Situated  on  the  Isthmus,  with  a  port  on 
either  gulf,  Corinth  had  connections  with  both  East 
and  West.  In  the  former  direction  the  particular 
fabric  of  the  Corinthian  coinage  would  have  no 
influence,  the  traditional  fabric  being  already  too 
firmly  established  ;  but  in  the  West  coinage  was 
probably  first  introduced  by  the  Corinthians.  The 
early  coinage  of  Southern  Italy  is  accordingly  of 
a  thin,  flat  shape.  Rut  it  has  also  another  peculiarity, 
which  shows  that  the  Greeks  of  this  part  of  the 
world  were  alive  to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
pile  coins.  Their  money  bears  a  similar  design  on 
both  sides,  but  while  the  obverse  is  in  relief,  the 
reverse  is  incuse,  with  the  result  that  a  set  of  coins 
from  the  same  dies  can  be  piled  to  a  considerable 
height  with  comparative  security.  A  naive  feature 
is  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  the  reverse  some¬ 
times  shows  the  other  side  of  the  figure  which  is 
in  relief  on  the  obverse.  Thus  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin  of  Poseidonia,  with  Poseidon  wielding  his 
trident,  there  is  visible  that  part  of  the  mantle 
which  on  the  obverse  is  hidden  by  the  god’s  back. 
One  is  enabled,  so  to  speak,  to  see  through  the 
coin. 

The  peculiarity,  as  I  have  said,  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
even  there  disappears  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  before  our  era.  Even  the  flat  fabric  of  the 
Corinthian  coinage  is  replaced  by  one  more  in 
conformity  with  the  Greek  usage. 

It  was,  however,  found  before  long  that  the  lumpy 
fabric  was  extremely  unsuitable,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  tendency  during  the  fifth  century  for  the 
coin  to  become  flatter.  Still  Greek  coins  always 
retained  a  fair  thickness  ;  the  depth  of  the  relief 
was  sufficient  to  insure  that.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
we  find  the  incuse  square  beginning  to  disappear. 
Usually  it  is  replaced  by  an  incuse  circle,  but  finally 
the  only  trace  of  the  pressure  of  the  upper  die  is  a 
slight  concavity  of  surface,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
coin  of  Elis  with  an  eagle  standing  within  a  wreath 
of  wild  olive — a  good  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the 
way  in  which  such  a  form  of  decoration  should  be 
handled.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
incuse  impression  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
revived  again  for  a  short  time  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Asia  Minor  under  Rhodian  influences 
during  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  for  what  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  flattening  and  spreading 
of  the  coinage  goes  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the 


SYRACUSAN  DECADRACHM,  BY  CT  MON. 
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“spread’’  four-drachm  pieces  of  the  second  and 
first  centuries  B.C.  Some  of  these,  especially  those 
produced  in  the  more  careless  or  less  civilised 
workshops,  attain  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  good  Greek  coins.  An  instance  in  point  is  the 
imitation  of  the  coinage  of  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  struck  at  Byzantium  (the  mark  of  which 
city  is  to  be  seen  in  the  trident  below  the  figure 
of  Athena  on  the  reverse).  Compare  its  careless 
and  flabby  treatment  of  head  and  figure,  and  its 
diameter,  with  those  of  the  coin  of  similar  types 
struck  in  the  time  of  Lysimachus  which  is  figured 
higher  in  the  same  plate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  coin  of  Poseidonia 
already  mentioned  the  design  on  both  sides  is 
surrounded  by  a  border.  The  occurrence  of  this 
feature  on  the  obverse  is  comparatively  rare  in  early 
times,  except  in  Western  Hellas,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  edges  of  the  incuse  square 
on  the  reverse  decorated  with  a  border,  usually  of 
dots,  sometimes  merely  linear,  and  occasionally 
more  elaborate.  Such  is  the  border  on  a  Lycian 
coin  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  with  the 
four-branched  solar  symbol  on  the  reverse,  and  a 
head  of  archaic  but  careful  workmanship  on  the 
obverse. 

As  time  went  on,  artists  realised,  what  seems  to 
us  sufficiently  obvious,  that  while  the  edges  of  the 
incuse  square  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
border  the  design,  a  special  border  was  required  for 
the  obverse.  Even  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  incuse  square  disappeared,  giving 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  slight  concavity,  a 
border  was  only  exceptionally  placed  round  the 
reverse  design.  No  strict  rule,  however,  can  be 
laid  down  on  this  point,  since  custom  varied  in 
various  parts  of  the  Greek  world. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 
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T~  JANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE* 

Mr.  Ernest  Gardner’s  “Handbook  of 
Greek  Sculpture,”  complete  in  one  volume,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  reader,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  of  his  book  that  it  must  immediately  rank 
with  the  best.  In  a  second  edition  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  find  the  report  which  the  author  has  promised 
to  make  on  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  French 
excavators  at  Delphi,  and  so  from  time  to  time 
may  his  pages  be  filled  with  supplementary  matter, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time,  we  believe,  before  we 
shall  either  have  or  desire  a  new  writer.  Although 
the  Yates’  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  may  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader 
to  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself,  Mr.  Gardner 
has  yet  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to  his  brother,  the 
Oxford  Professor,  “  not  only  for  reading  the  proofs 
and  making  suggestions,  which  either  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  text  or  led  to  its  modification, 
but  also  for  help  and  encouragement  throughout 
the  work.”  Who  reads  the  above  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  Love  has  inspired  the  writer,  and  that  no 
pains  have  been  spared  which  might  help  to  make 
the  book  perfect.  The  author,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  formerly  Director  of  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Athens,  and  had,  therefore, 
exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  his  subject 
most  thoroughly.  The  advantage  is  felt  in  the 
earlier  pages  especially,  in  which  he  speaks  inter 
alia  of  the  local  varieties  of  stone,  and  of  their 
relative  fineness  and  value.  “  In  early  times  various 
kinds  of  soft  stone  which  were  easy  to  carve  were 
freely  used  in  Sculpture,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  coarse  and  often  unsightly  materials 
were  usually,  if  not  always,  covered  with  a  coat  of 
paint.”  It  would  surprise  some  of  us  to  see  our 
“genuine  antiques”  restored  to  their  original  state. 
“  I  he  use  of  marble,”  he  says,  “  probably  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  modification  of  this 
system,  because  the  white  surface  already  offered 
the  required  colour  without  the  addition  of  any 
further  pigments,  and,  when  an  opportunity  has 
thus  been  given,  the  exquisite  texture  of  the  marble, 
and  the  beauty  with  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the 
rendering  of  tint  human  skin,  the  result  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  the  plan  of 
colouring  the  whole  surface  of  a  statue  was  given 
up  in  the  best  period.”  (If  the  sentence  is  some¬ 
what  involved,  the  meaning  is  clear.)  It  is  thought 
that  this,  the  latest,  view  of  the  colourist’s  contribu- 
■  'on  to  seulptured  works  will  interest  our  readers — 
e  pecially  as  the  student  of  logic  is  told  that  his 
is  the  '  .s<  ien<  e  of  S<  ien<  es ;  ”  so  Architecture, 
embracing  her  tiniest  children,  may  well  be 


described  as  the  Art  of  Arts,  and  mother  of  all. 
In  the  second  volume,  as  in  the  first,  we  feel 
again  and  again  the  value  of  a  specialist’s  know¬ 
ledge,  as  when  the  author  remarks  on  the  com¬ 
parative  scarcity  of  original  statues  in  bronze,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  very  simply  that  the  beauty 
of  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  spoiler  was  as 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  material,  which  bye- 
and-bye  went  to  the  melting-pot  ;  and  again,  when 
he  helps  us  to  distinguish  a  copy  by  the  fact  of  a 
superadded  support  to  the  figure,  which  in  the 
original  would  not  have  been  wanted.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  reviewer  who  has  said  only  so 
much,  has  already  recommended  most  heartily  the 
volume  in  question,  and  that  what  else  he  may  say 
can  affect  it  but  little.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  in  conclusion,  however,  and  there  is  happily 
room  for  it  here.  It  is  generally  with  something 
of  dread  that  we  open  a  new  book  by  a  modern 
professor  of  Art,  as  we  know  by  experience  that 
some  painful  surprise  may  have  been  prepared  for 
us.  So  many  of  our  idols  have  fallen  of  late,  and 
so  many  there  may  be  to  follow  !  But  the  result 
of  modern  enquiry,  how-far-so-ever  it  goes,  is  rather 
to  enlarge  than  confine  our  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Intellectual  Dominion  of  Greece.  Until  lately 
the  opinion  was  general  that  the  history  of  Greek 
Art  ended  with  Alexander,  with  whom  were  asso¬ 
ciated  the  names  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles. 
The  event  of  the  Macedonian  wars  was  the 
surrender  of  Corinth  to  Rome,  and  the  consequent 
subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  So  ended  her 
political  history,  B.C.  146.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
elusive  spirit  of  Art  as  it-  is  with  a  State  that 
depends  for  support  on  her  soldiers,  and  the 
exiles  from  Greece  were  welcomed  in  Rome. 
“  Depending  as  we  do  upon  copies,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  that  more  than  ordinarily  intel¬ 
ligent  artists  were  generally  engaged  in  producing 
them— men  who  had  lost  heart,  perhaps,  but  yet 
had  skill  enough  left  to  copy  almost  to  perfection 
the  works  of  their  masters :  Scopas,  Praxiteles, 
Lysippus,  and  others.  Some  of  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  world  are  copies  in  marble  of 
original  bronzes.  Such  a  one  is  the  Knidian 
Venus — more  beautiful  than  any  other,  perhaps— 
which  some  unknown  sculptor  has  done  into  stone. 
Although  only  a  copy,  it  is  yet  such  a  copy  as  the 
world  must  delight  in.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  how  Praxiteles  looked 
upon  women,  and  merely  by  looking  ennobled 
them.  Undoubtedly  Greek,  and  not  to  be  classed 
with  Romanised-Grecian  work,  is  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  which  is  now  generally  considered  to  have 
been  executed  as  lately  as  100  B.C.  So  pleasure 
increases  as  knowledge  increases. 


By  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1896. 
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SOME  BLACK  AND  WHITE  WORK 
IN  EAST  CHESHIRE  :  BY  PERCY  S. 
WORTHINGTON,  M.A. 

A  LONG,  low  latticed  window;  a  background  of 
dark,  cool  yew  hedge,  and  great  twisted  pear  tree 
above  in  its  spring  green  and  blossom,  across  which 
the  morning  sun  slants  in  level  beams  and  shines 
upon  the  sill  with  its  brass  candlesticks.  Bowls  of 
golden  cowslips  nod  to  their  reflections,  in  quaint 
green  pots,  as  they  stir  lightly  to  the  breeze  that 
rustles  through  the  open  casement.  Such  is  the 
picture  before  me  as  I  write.  Is  it  not  one  to  set 
one  thinking,  and  does  not  the  old  black  and  white 
timbered  house  that  contains  the  room  form  a 
subject  worth  writing  about?  Go  outside  and  see 
the  long  straight  walk,  with  its  sentinel  yews  and 
the  timbered  gable  and  dormers,  and  you  would 
probably  agree  with  me,  that  one  might  go  further 
for  a  subject  and  fare  worse.  I  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  put  together  a  few  notes  concerning  the 
character  of  some  Cheshire  timber-work,  but 
only  to  deal  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  certain  typical  examples  may  serve 
to  illustrate  a  chapter  of  English  architectural 
history  which  should,  if  there  were  time  to  treat  it 
properly,  cover  a  very  much  wider  area. 

Cast  the  eye  over  the  map  of  Cheshire  from  the 
border  of  Staffordshire  to  that  of  Lancashire,  and 
from  the  hills  dividing  it  from  Derbyshire  to  a  line 
that  may  be  drawn  through  Altrincham,  Northwich, 
and  Congleton,  and  you  will  find  dotted  all  over 
the  district  innumerable  “  halls,”  a  name  which 
seems  to  dignify  every  farm-house  of  any  size. 
Some  of  these  halls  are  important  houses,  others 


have  been  so — some  are  modern  houses  built  on  or 
near  the  site  of  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  that 
has  totally  disappeared;  while  others,  again,  still 
stand  a  shadow  of  their  former  splendour  or  the  sub¬ 
stantial  comfort  which  marked  the  home  of  yeomen 
families  who,  to  their  country’s  loss,  have  died  out 
here,  as  their  class  has  done  all  over  England. 

In  magnificence  or  in  beauty  of  detail,  the 
Ecclesiastical  work  of  Cheshire  does  not  stand  very 
high.  Even  its  cathedral  compares  poorly  with  our 
greater  English  churches,  and  in  the  parishes  we 
seldom  find  really  good  work  though  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  grouping  surroundings  and  colour  make 
many  of  the  churches  well  worth  some  study.  An 
unusually  pleasant  piece  of  composition  is  the 
church  at  Old  Alderley,  with  its  massive  square 
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tower,  typical  of  its  kind,  its  stone  covered  roof  and 
Sanctus  belfry,  and  its  external  steps  that  lead  up  to 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley’s  pew,  perched  like  an 
opera  box  over  the  south  aisle  and  showing  from 
the  outside  like  a  transept.  One  may  mention 
this  church  and  village,  since,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  there  are  many  excellent  examples 
of  local  half-timbered  cottages,  and  a  charming  old 
moated  hall  and  mill. 

Nantwich,  with  its  beautiful  decorated  detail  and 
octagonal  lantern-,  is  well  known  from  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Bowman  and  Crowther’s  “  Churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  It  is  the  finest  example  in  Cheshire. 
Her<  ,  too,  one  is  surrounded  by  quaint  half-timbered 
houses,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Dorfold  Hall.  At 
Congleton,  again,  will  be  found  some  black  and 
white  work  still  intact,  and  close  by  another  fine 
church — that  at  Astbury- — about  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  the  town,  while  two  miles  to  the  south  again 
is  Moreton  Old  Hall.  Nor  is  it  far  to  Sandbach, 
where  we  find  a  few  picturesque  street  buildings ;  as 
is  indeed  the  case  in  most  of  the  country  towns, 


though  of  late  years  much  of  the  old 
timbered  architecture  has  gone,  and 
in  the  salt  districts  much  has  dis¬ 
appeared  below  the  ground  where  it 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
destroy  it.  If  ecclesiastical  Art 
never  attained,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  any  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  county,  yet  in 
its  domestic  work  it  is  often  quite 
charming.  You  may  travel  for 
miles  by  well-timbered  parks  and 
seldom  be  far  from  some  comfortable 
country  home,  and,  in  travelling,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  good  map.  Cheshire 
lanes  are  bewildering,  and  Cheshire 
directions  confusing  in  matter  and 
form.  Ask  your  way,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  laid  before  you  will  be  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  : — “  Ye  maun  gaw 
dine  th’  laan  to  th’  gaate,  and  kep 
agen  th’  hedge-bottom,  and  then  ye 
maun  cross  bitten  sead  oops  th’  brew 
and  dine  th’  cop  agen  ye  coom  to 
bitten  plew ;  ye’ll  coom  to  Jesse 
Davenport's  cottage,  ye  will,  and  ye 
can  gaw  through  th’  gardin,  nubbody’ll 
say  aught  to  ye,” — and  so  on.  You 
might  never  have  been  off  the  land 
like  the  old  gentleman  himself !  and 
his  informal  introduction  to  a  friend’s 
premises  might  get  you  into  trouble. 
But  before  following  these  directions 
to  find  our  “hall,”  mention  should  be 
made  of  some  churches  which  come 
immediately  within  the  scope  of  our 
enquiry.  There  are  remains  of  old  timber-work  at 
the  church  at  Siddington,  and,  may  be,  other  places 
also,  but  at  Marton,  Warburton,  and  Peover,  there 
are  to  be  found  three  fairly  good  and  complete 
timber  churches,  all  most  probably  of  the  14th 
century. 

The  first  of  these  is  not  far  from  Congleton,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  there  to  Stockport  and 
Manchester.  It  forms  a  stiff,  formal  line  along  a 
hill  brow  against  the  sky,  broken  by  a  broached 
shingle-covered  spire  that  rises  from  the  western 
porch,  and  is  carried  by  massive  oak  uprights  and 
beams  framed  together  in  a  remarkable  manner; 
otherwise  the  church  is  completely  built  of  timber 
and  plaster,  a  modern  chancel  having  replaced  one 
of  brick,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  succeeded  the 
original  timbered  east  end.  A  roof  of  one  span 
covers  nave  and  aisles,  and  the  dividing  arcades 
are  formed  by  columns  with  moulded  caps  carrying 
five  beams  and  principals  ;  mouldings,  where  they 
exist,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  fourteenth  century- 
The  professor  of  graveyard  didactics  has  been 
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exceptionally  busy  here.  Was  this  his  native  place, 
or  was  he,  in  his  wanderings  from  village  to  village, 
more  favoured  here  than  elsewhere?  He  has 
scratched  his  head  and  cudgelled  his  brains  sitting 
on  many  of  the  gravestones,  his  inspiration  drawn, 
one  is  inclined  to  suggest,  from  a  tankard  over  the 


The  illustrations,  however,  are  so  poor  that 
no  idea  is  gained  from  them  of  the  construction 
or  proportions  of  the  building,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  internal  effect  is  concerned.  It  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  was  originally  constructed 
of  nothing  but  timber,  plaster,  and  concrete, 


MORETON  OLD  HALL : 


SKETCHED  BY  PERCY  S.  WORTHINGTON. 


way.  Here,  among  others,  is  a  particularly  happy 
example  of  rhyme  at  any  price  : — 

“  Farewell  mother,  and  sisters  dear, 

We  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here. 

Our  names  are  graven  on  the  stones  you  see, 
Prepare  yourselves  to  follow  we.” 

The  old  church  at  Warburton,  as  distinct  from 
the  new  one  (for  a  modern  stone  church  has  been 
built),  which  is  about  five  miles  from  Altrincham, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society  as  a  typical  example  of  a  timber  Church. 


with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  its  roof  and  base 
course. 

Ormerod,  in  his  history  of  Cheshire,  refers  to  it 
only  briefly,  and  says  that  it  is  upon  the  site  of  the 
home  of  a  body  of  Premonstratensian  Canons  of 
which  no  account  exists  ;  and,  in  its  timber  work, 
the  existing  church  has  no  moulding  to  betray  its 
date.  Trees,  roughly  hewn  square,  and  placed 
two,  three,  or  four  together,  with  all  sorts  of  holes 
and  angles  in  them,  form  uprights  that,  with  the 
aid  of  great  rough  brackets,  carry  the  principals 
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and  purlins  of  the  roof.  In  the  nave  there  are  but 
two  bays,  and  the  single  roof  spans  nave  and 
aisles.  A  curious  trussed  principal  carries  the  wall 
in  the  apex  of  the  roof  between  nave  and  choir, 
and  the  windows  in  the  original  timber  work  are 
small  and  high,  the  whole  interior  presenting  a 
strangely  quaint  and  rugged  appearance.  The 
external  timber  work  only  remains  upon  the  north 
side,  simple  uprights  of  early  character.  The  rest 
of  it  was  probably  replaced  by  stone  walls  on  the 
west  and  south  sides  in  1545,  to  which  date  apt 
reference  is  made  as  follows  on  a  brass  : — 

The  date  which  a  stone  of  this  building  bore, 

Till  weathered  by  time  and  the  winds  of  heaven, 

Was  graven  above  on  the  wall  once  more 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

The  Church  itself  is  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  if  not  earlier,  but  as  mentioned  before, 
there  seems  nothing  in  the  work  to  indicate  a  date. 
While  here  we  have  archaeological  and  pictorial 
interest,  there  is  yet  one  timber  church  in  the 
district  where  more  than  this  may  be  found  and 
which  is,  probably,  the  best  extant  example  of  these 
homely  and  rare  buildings. 

Situated  not  far  from  Knutsford,  where,  in  spite 
of  suburban  encroachment,  the  spirit  of  Cranford 
still  lingers  in  its  quaint  and  hilly  streets,  lie  two 
villages,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Peover.  The 
former,  though  it  contains  no  black  and  white  work 
of  interest,  borders  the  seat  of  the  Mainwarings, 


whose  gabled  house  compels  a  sketch,  and  whose 
monuments  in  the  church  adjoining  the  house  are 
worth  study.  At  the  latter,  where,  web  wise, 
converge  a  network  of  innumerable  country  lanes, 
stands,  upon  a  slight  eminence,  a  timber  church  of 
no  inconsiderable  size,  and  with  some  claim  to 
architectural  dignity  and  character.  It  is  built,  with 
the  exception  of  its  16th  century  tower — which  is 
of  typical  local  character — entirely  of  timber  and 
plaster,  and  its  nave  arcade  of  four  bays,  and  low 
dark  chancel,  its  solid  octagonal  shafts  with  slightly 
projecting  flat  moulded  caps,  its  massive  principals 
and  arch  timbers,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  The  date  of  the  church  is  given  as 
1296.  Then  oak  was  used  with  no  niggard  hand, 
straight  from  the  deft  use  of  the  adze,  and  was  the 
principal  buildingmaterialof  the  country.  Externally, 
the  walls,  of  course,  betray  the  hands  of  later  genera¬ 
tions,  and  there  has  been  more  than  one  attempt  at 
restoration.  Internally,  the  framing  which,  with 
plaster  panels,  originally  formed  the  surface  of  the 
walls,  has  been  covered  with  a  uniform  coat  of 
plaster.  The  massive,  dimly-lighted  roof,  which  is 
here  constructed  in  three  parallel  gables, instead  of  in 
one  span,  as  at  Marton  and  Warburton,  is  quaint 
— almost  grand — finishing  at  the  eaves  with  the 
cove  so  common  in  this  district.  The  church 
furniture,  too,  has  an  old  world  air  with  its  Jacobean 
chancel  rails,  pulpit  stall,  and  wooden  standards 
for  the  bearing  of  candles.  Nor  have  the  pews 
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been  modernised  ;  for  their  doors  do  not  open  to 
the  floor,  and  still  form  a  box  at  the  bottom  so  that 
draughts  may  not  play  about  the  feet  within,  or 
the  hot-bottle  rushes  stray  into  the  aisle  without. 
Sereenwork,  relics  and  font  have  all  some  interest, 
and  the  dole  loaves  in  their  shelves  upon  one  of 
the  pillars. 

Now  to  domestic  work,  in  which  we  shall  perhaps 
be  able  to  study  not  only  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  house,  but  also  its  construction  which  applied 
equally  to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  From  the  mere 
keep  we  develop  into  the  fortified  house  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  built  on  the  lines  of  Stokesay 


which,  or  by  a  passage  separated  by  a  wall  or 
screen,  one  walked  to  the  garden  door  immediately 
opposite.  Above  was  a  minstrel’s  gallery  looking 
out  into  the  hall,  and  so  usual  was  this  passage, 
and  apparently  so  frequented,  that  a  story  tells  of 
right  of  way  claimed  through  Bramhall  Hall.  The 
moat  is  still  seen  complete  at  Moreton,  Peel  (near 
Cheadle),  Swinyard,  and  many  other  halls,  while  at 
many  a  farm  the  water  has  been  collected  into  a 
pond  in  one  corner,  and  the  fosse  lies  dry,  or  grows 
luxurious  crops  of  potatoes,  currants,  and  damsons. 
Picturesque  courtyards  have  disappeared,  and 
wings  that  in  part  surrounded  a  forecourt.  But  still 
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Castle,  until,  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  houses 
in  this  part  of  Cheshire  were  built,  some  con¬ 
siderable  progress  had  been  made  in  domestic 
comfort.  But  they  were  still  surrounded  by  their 
moats,  many  of  which  remain  until  this  day,  and 
room  still  opened  out  of  room,  and  the  general 
disposition  was  much  the  same  as  in  earlier 
times.  In  the  more  luxurious  Elizabethan  houses, 
a  sudden  stride  was  made.  These  larger 
houses  were  generally  built  round  a  courtyard, 
which  was  gained  through  one  of  its  sides  by  an 
entry.  A  smaller  house  might  have  a  forecourt  or 
not,  but  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house  was 
always  into  the  hall  or  humbler  hall-room,  through 


these  often  remain,  as  may  be  seen  evidenced 
in  Chorley  Hall,  near  Alderley.  Bridges,  too, 
still  span  the  moats,  as  at  Chorley  or  Alderley, 
sometimes  with  plain  arches,  at  others  with 
diagonal  cut-waters  (as  at  Peel  Hall) ;  at  others 
(for  example,  Holford,  near  Knutsford)  with  semi¬ 
circular  projections  in  the  centre  in  which  seats 
were  placed.  Holford  was,  until  lately,  a  unique 
house,  charmingly  situated,  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  trees,  and  having  a  wing  well  projected, 
the  lower  part  of  which  formed  an  open  gallery 
supporting  the  upper  on  a  line  of  wooden  columns. 
This  part,  however,  was,  some  years  ago,  taken 
down  as  being  unsafe. 
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the  time  when  the  fine  panelling  was 
done,  a  floor  was  apparently  placed 
over  the  hall,  the  beams  of  which 
still  project  from  the  wall  where 
they  have  been  sawn  off.  Here 
is  a  fine  fireplace ;  here  the  mas¬ 
sive  chimney  outside  contained 
the  ingle  nook,  filled  up  when  the 
panelling  was  done,  and  a  smaller 
fireplace  suitable  for  burning  coal 
inserted.  At  Bramhall  the  upper 
part  of  the  hall,  which  was  no  doubt 
also  open  to  the  roof  at  one  time,  is 
occupied  by  the  magnificent  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drawing-room.  Much  as  one 
would  like  to  see  the  hall  in  its  early 
form,  England  would  be  the  poorer 
by  the  loss  of  this  chamber — well- 
known  from  Nash’s  illustration.  More 
frequently  than  not  additional  space 
has  been  obtained  in  this  way.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  halls  to  be  found 
in  Cheshire  was  that  at  Baguley  Hall, 
situated  close  on  the  Lancashire 
border.  The  timbers  here  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  massive  and  the  work  good 
in  character,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
elevation  of  the  end  of  the  hall,  which 
I  have  taken  from  Taylor's  book  on 
the  “  Halls  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.”  The  screen,  too,  cutting 
off  the  passage  is  interesting. 

But  there  is  probably  nothing  in 
Cheshire  which  will  compare  with  the 
Hall  at  Adlington,  probably  built 
within  the  first  decades  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  This  house  has  been  very  largely 
rebuilt.  Its  courtyard  still  has  two  sides  of  the 
original  black  and  white  work,  and  a  beautiful 
porch  added  at  a  later  date,  but  the  remainder 
is  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  brick  building, 
quiet  and  dignified  in  parts,  with  an  imposing 
Pedimental  porch  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
The  Hall  is  an  excellent  piece  of  design,  with 
its  open  timber  hammer-beam  roof,  the  hammer- 
beams  terminating  in  angels  bearing  shields, 
and  the  whole  reminding  one  much  of  the 
collegiate  work  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Large 
windows  light  the  room  whose  walls  are  frescoed, 
and  the  fine  moulded  and  carved  posts  that  carry 
the  gallery,  over  which  they  terminate  in  an  arch, 
give  strength  and  curious  interest  to  the  entrance 
end.  The  feature  of  the  room,  however,  is  its 
great  cove  over  the  dais  divided  into  panels  by 
curved  and  moulded  beams,  each  space  being 
enriched  with  a  coat  of  arms,  which  represent 
alliances  with  all  the  well-known  Cheshire  families. 
Of  the  hall-room  many  examples  are  to  be  found 
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FROM  THE  COURTYARD. 

The  hall,  of  course,  formed  the  centre  of  life  in 
the  house,  but  in  the  larger  houses  rooms  were 
added  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  kitchen  for  private 
use.  One  of  the  bay  windows  at  Moreton  Hall 
lights  a  charming  solar,  deep  panelled  in  oak,  with 
massive  moulded  beams  and  ceiling.  Near  these 
rooms  was  the  staircase,  almost  always  placed  at 
this  end  of  the  hall,  and  in  it  there  seems  to  have 
been  seldom  any  attempt  at  grandeur  or  effect, 
solid  oak  treads.housed  into  a  newel  post  being 
considered  all  that  was  necessary.  Other  stair¬ 
cases  of  the  same  character  served  different  parts 
of  the  house,  and  opened  from  the  courtyard. 

1  he  hall  at  Moreton  is  open  to  the  roof,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  original  intention,  as  you 
may  see  where  was  the  opening  of  the  gallery  over 
tie  through  passage,  which  in  this  case  has  but  slight 
separation  from  the  hall.  But  at  the  time  probably 
when,  as  is  recorded  on  the  bay  windows,  “This  win- 
dovs  whire  made  by  William  Moreton  in  the  yeare  of 
oure  Lorde  MDL1X.  Rycharde  Dale  Carpeder 
made  thies  windovs  by  the  Grac  of  God,”  and  at 
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MARTON  CHURCH  :  FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

in  the  farmhouses  of  the  district,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  considerably  altered  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  modern  times.  Some  are  left  with  their  ingle 
nook  and  oak  beams,  and  charmingly  cosy  and 
picturesque  they  are. 

By  the  way,  the  two-storied  porch  at  Adling- 
ton,  is  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  district. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly  taken  from  that  at  Handforth  Hall,  which, 
indeed,  strongly  resembles  it,  especially  in  the 
black  letter  inscription  which  tells  its  tale.  The 
words  run  as  follows : — 

“  Thomas  Leghe,  Esquyer, 
who  marrjed  S  i  b  b  e  1 1 
doughter  to  Sr.  Urian  Brere- 
ton  of  hondforde  knight  & 
by  her  had  Issve  foure 
sonnes  &  fyve  doughters 
made  this  buyldinge  in  the 
yeare  of  or  Lord  God  1581 
And  in  the  raigne  of  oure 
Soveyraigne  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  xxiij.”  It  is 
not  quite  clear  to  what  parts 
of  the  building  this  refers, 
but  marriage  with  the  Brere- 
tons  of  Handforth  very  likely 
accounts  for  this  similarity 
between  their  two  houses. 


One  cannot  go  more  fully 
into  the  arrangement  of  the 
house,  for,  as  time  goes  on, 
they  vary  considerably,  fresh 
chambers  being  added  as 
fresh  needs  and  comforts  are 
discovered.  But  one  may, 
perhaps,  consider  how  we 
should  have  set  about  building 
a  house  and  carrying  our 
ideas  into  execution,  had 
we  lived  in  times  when 
Moreton  and  Adlington  and 
Bramhall  were  erected. 
Firstly,  you  would  look 
round  your  estate  and  ransack 
the  neighbourhood  for  good, 
stout  oak  trees,  of  which  no 
doubt  there  will  be  plenty, 
and  split  them  up,  leaving 
the  curved  arms  for  braces 
and  such  constructional  tim¬ 
bers  as  they  will  serve  for, 
seeing  to  it  that  you  get  solid 
beams  from  six  and  seven 
inches  up  to  fifteen,  eighteen, 
and  even  two  feet  square  and 
over.  The  timbers  at  Baguley 
Hall,  for  instance,  would 
measure  two  feet,  to  two  feet  four,  in  places  on 
the  face,  and  at  Moreton  fifteen  inches  is  a 
common  size.  All  these  would  be  worked  and 
adzed,  and  soon  —  for  the  oak  trees  will  have 
been  long  stripped  of  their  bark  and  left  to 
season — they  would  be  ready  for  use.  Then  you 
would  cast  about  for  just  so  much  stone— it  may  be 
dear  and  the  carriage  difficult — as  would  make  a 
base  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  high,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Stone  foundations,  with  a  chamfered 
plinth,  seem  invariably  to  have  carried  the  sill 
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of  the  timber  framing.  If  you  are 
building  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
your  framing  will  be  simple,  the 
plaster  spaces  being  scarcely  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  timbers  ;  there 
will  be  few,  if  any  diagonal  braces, 
and  no  square  spaces  filled  with 
quatrefoil  or  other  ornament,  though 
occasionally  you  may  arch  and  cusp 
the  head  of  a  panel.  Most  of  the 
windows  will  be  small,  long,  and 
low,  with  moulded  or  chamfered 
mullions  and  no  transoms,  and  some 
will  have  traceried  heads.  The 
illustrations  of  the  wings  to  Bram- 
hall  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  work. 

If,  however,  Elizabeth  is  on  the 
throne,  or  Henry  VIII.  eating  some 
of  his  last  dinners,  your  framing 
will  have  less  frequent  uprights,  the 
plaster  panels  will  be  larger  and 
squarer,  diagonal  braces  will  form 
patterns  joining  one  panel  with 
another,  and  you  will  take  every 
opportunity  of  designing  squares  to 
fill  in  with  quatrefoils  of  all  sorts, 
and  sink  patterns  in  your  wood¬ 
work  that  may  be  cunningly  picked 
out  in  plaster.  Of  these  varied 
forms  cover  the  walls  of  Bramhall 
or  Moreton,  Chorley  or  Handforth, 
and  indeed  of  timbered  farmhouses 
dotted  all  over  the  county.  With 
further  development,  these  were 
worked  into  cusped  and  quatrefoil 
shapes  of  various  kinds,  many  of 
which  will  be  discovered  in  the 
illustrations,  and  you  might,  if  you 
wished,  practically  build  a  wall  of  timber  by  filling 
in  the  squares,  as  on  the  north  gable  of  Moreton 
Hall. 

As  the  house  grew,  you  would  have  your  oak 
beams  laid,  and  the  floor  joists  on  them,  and  fix 
good  split  oak  laths  an  inch  thick  and  two  or  more 
inches  wide  in  the  spaces  of  walls  and  floors, 
pointed  and  fitted  into  grooves  ;  and,  when  the 
time  came,  fill  these  round  with  concrete  to  about 
three  inches  above  the  joists  and  plaster  to  the 
laths  underneath.  As  to  the  walls,  they,  too, 
will  be  filled  in  similarly,  the  plaster  finished 
flush  with  the  framing  inside  and  out.  But 
you  will  leave  large  openings  for  your  windows, 
and  have  moulded  mullions  and  transoms  to 
fill  with  lead  lights  of  varied  patterns.  Where 
these  were  on  the  gable  ends,  their  three  to 
seven  lights  would  be  bracketed  or  coved  out  from 
the  wall,  and  finish  under  a  cove  ;  or  perhaps  you 
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would  construct  a  pent  roof  over  them  right  across 
the  face  of  the  gable,  which  also  would  have  a  cove 
to  support  it.  The  dormer  windows  you  would 
treat  similarly,  and  carve  their  bargeboards,  tie 
beams,  finials,  and  drops,  and,  if  feasible,  would 
find  a  spot  where  you  might  make  a  decorative 
pun  upon  your  name. 

Your  entrance  porch  would  be  emphasised  by 
rich  panelling  of  timber  and  plaster,  tier  over  tier 
projecting  on  carved  brackets  and  octagonal  shafts, 
and  the  angles  would  be  marked  by  cable  mould¬ 
ings  or  shafts.  The  doorway  would  be  square¬ 
headed  with  massive  studded  door,  and  the  jambs 
and  head  ornamented  with  carving.  Then  the 
house  will  all  be  roofed  with  stone  slates  fetched 
across  forest  and  bog,  and  along  an  occasional 
country  track,  from  the  sides  of  Kerridge,  where 
the  hills  rise  from  the  plain  to  the  eastward  ;  and 
you  might  adopt  one  particularly  characteristic 
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feature  in  the  complicated  but  picturesque  treat¬ 
ment  seen  over  the  bays  at  Moreton,  which  are 
copied  at  Bramhall.  In  the  little  old  vicarage 
house  at  Prestbury  is  a  simpler  and  very  common 
form  of  roof,  where  two  ridges  take  the  place  of 
one,  and  the  squares  rising  above  the  roof  have 
gables  three  ways  in  order  to  find  a  small  room 
upon  the  third  story,  with  its  little  windows  under 
the  eaves.  The  courtyard,  with  its  bay  window 
projecting  from  the  hall,  will  be  paved  with  stones 
from  the  nearest  stream,  your  drainage  and  rubbish 
will  find  its  way  conveniently  into  the  moat  that 
surrounds  the  whole,  but  leaves  ample  space  for 
a  garden  between  it  and  the  house. 

If  you  are  a  wealthy  man  and  wish  to  entertain 
the  county,  part  of  the  building  will  rise  to  three 
stories  in  height  in  order  to  form  a  long  narrow 
ballroom  for  the  stately  dance.  It  need  not  be  so 
wide  as  the  stories  below  and  may  be  added,  as  it 
was  at  Moreton,  upon  massive  beams  resting  on 
the  lower  floors,  and  the  difference  in  width  may 
be  spanned  by  sloping  pent  roofs  on  either  side, 
below  the  sills  of  windows  that  form  a  wall  of  leaded 
lights  for  most  of  its  6oft.  to  70ft.  of  length.  No 
wonder  that,  with  so  slight  supports,  the  roof  is 
picturesquely  twisted,  and  the  floor  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  You  would  have  a  chapel  and  a  priest. 
It  may  be  a  fine  chamber  or  a  quaint  room  a  few 
yards  square,  like  the  one  at  Moreton.  In  looking 
into  the  chancel  there,  one  feels  almost  as  though 
one  were  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  so  small  is  the 
chancel,  and  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of 
simple  moulded  uprights  that,  with  the  beam  into 
which  they  are  framed,  supports  the  floor  above 
and  look  like  bars  of  a  cage.  Your  animals  may 
well  be  housed  on  part  of  the  ground  floor;  your 
kitchen  will  have  its  great  fireplace  and  spits,  its 
rack  for  pewter  pots  and  plates  ;  your  butteries 
and  larders  will  be  cool  and  spacious;  your  bed¬ 
rooms  may  be  panelled  in  oak  and  have  ornamental 
plaster  ceilings  and  fireplaces,  if  the  latter  are  not 
of  stone  or  oak.  If  you  did  all  this  you  would  have 
sue  h  a  house  as  Moreton,  which  the  hand  of  time 
and  lire  might  attack  with  little  success  ;  whose 
floors,  after  some  centuries,  might  be  a  little 
(racked  and  uneven,  but  which,  with  reasonable 
care,  will  face  centuries  still. 

But  all  this  depends  upon  your  ready  money  and 
your  position  in  the  county.  Whatever  the  size  of 
your  house,  however,  you  will  be  required  by 
tradition  to  blacken  your  timbers  as  black  as  you 
'  an  get  (hem,  and  whiten  the  plaster.  No  doubt 
there  is  nothing  like  good  tar — it  will  protect  the 
woodwork  as  nothing  else  will  do;  and  the  climate 
some  good  protection.  Possibly  the 
strong  contrast  thus  obtained  suggested  the  em- 
s  ng  of  certain  parts  by  patterns,  and  the 
effect,  though  sturdy  and  strong  and  suited  to 


the  inclement  climate  and  sturdy  character  of  the 
north,  is  certainly,  in  charm  of  refinement,  colour¬ 
ing,  and  simplicity,  inferior  to  the  work  of  the  south. 
The  covering  of  whole  wall  surfaces  with  diapers 
and  quatrefoils  often  destroys  all  sense  of  repose, 
and,  though  plenty  of  variety  may  be  attained,  in 
large  masses  the  effect  is  one  of  monotony,  which 
usually  compares  ill  with  simpler  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  them. 

A  complete  treatment  of  the  chapter  of  Architec¬ 
tural  history  to  which  the  buildings  of  East  Cheshire 
belong  should  include  the  whole  of  the  county  and 
several  neighbours,  but  the  work  I  have  dealt  with 
forms  a  compact  sketching  ground,  in  traversing 
which  no  doubt  the  black  and  white  buildings  will 
not  only  be  chosen  but  the  others  left. 

“  ^J^HE  TOY  TOWN.” 

At  the  very  gates  a  few  poor  houses, 
the  vanguard  of  nineteenth  century  civilisation, 
stand,  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  admission.  The 
portal  past  and  we  are  in  fairyland.  There  is 
hardly  a  soul  about,  although  it  is  Sunday,  and  we 
are  not  in  Protestant  England.  Almost  as  solitary  is 
it  as  many  columned  Iram.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  low,  so  that  one  feels  as  Gargantua 
must  have  felt  in  Paris,  or  Gulliver  in  Mildendo,  the 
metropolis  of  Lilliput.  The  windows  seem  to  lie  at 
one’s  feet.  Now  and  then  a  side  street  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  walls,  walls  in  keeping  with  the 
houses,  high  enough  to  keep  out  animals,  too 
low  to  hinder  a  man  of  any  activity  from  scaling 
them,  without  help  of  ladder.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  a  square  fronting  the  church,  which 
seems  large  in  comparison  with  its  surroundings. 
A  mysterious  little  mediaeval  building.  On  the 
inside,  the  western  arch  is  flanked  by  two  small 
octagonal  turrets,  with  windows  in  them  opening 
into  the  church,  and  staircase  leading  to  the  belfry 
above.  The  church,  like  the  town,  is  deserted. 
The  little  people  who  must  have  once  worshipped 
here,  have  long  passed  away,  or  is  the  town  a 
freak  of  some  old  Kaiser,  who  built  it  as  a 
dolls’  town  for  his  children  !  Passing  through  the 
farther  gate  we  turn  for  a  last  glimpse.  It  looks 
like  a  miniature  imitation  of  a  gate  to  some  walled 
city,  and  wears  that  delightful  air  which  children  at 
times  have  when  aping  their  elders.  On  the  one 
side  the  walls,  with  houses  here  and  there  over¬ 
hanging  them,  and  little  square  towers  at  intervals, 
skirt  the  base  of  a  low  hill,  on  the  other  overhangs 
a  stream  which  murmurs  over  its  stony  bed,  as  it 
wends  its  way  to  the  distant  and  diminutive  moun¬ 
tains  ;  for  Nature,  like  Art,  is  on  the  smallest  scale 
in  this  wondrous  valley.  To  the  mountains  we  too 
turn  our  steps,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  woods  which 
clothe  their  base.  “  Khepr.” 
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It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  no 
plumbers  have  yet  joined  the  decorative  lead-work 
class,  the  reason  probably  being  that  there  is  at 
present  no  demand  for  the  decorative  lead-work 
that  is  known  to  be  a  special  study  with  the 
architects  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  instance  a 
demand  may  be  created  by  the  supply,  and  the 
plumbers  may  be  attracted  to  the  subject.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  practical  side 
of  plumbing,  in  its  sanitary  and  domestic  branches, 
is  taught  with  equal  thoroughness.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Dodds,  the  instruction  is  made  to 
include  the  treatment  of  roofs,  and  everything 
usually  specified  as  “  external  plumbing.”  But  the 
purpose  of  the 
decorative  study  is 
to  give  the  crafts¬ 
man  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  love 
of,  the  material  it¬ 
self  ;  and  in  the 
working  of  lead — 
one  of  the  most 
barren  and  unin¬ 
teresting  of  sub¬ 
stances  to  the 

ordinary  worker — there  is  certainly  scope  for  a 
development  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  aim  of  each 
class  to  foster  and  cultivate  this  intelligent  love  of 
the  material  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  discover  the 
decorative  possibilities  and  limits  of  every  substance 
handled  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  every  lecturer  for 
his  subject  and  his  material  is  one  of  the  most 
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delightful  features  of  the  School.  The  work  of 
past  ages,  though  studied  with  reverent  care,  is 
never  held  up  as  a  sufficient  and  final  model  for 


to-day.  Imitation  of  previous  art  is  only  an 
elementary  exercise,  by  which  the  student  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  learn  how 
to  apply  these,  or  to  modify  and  amend  them, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  own  tasks.  The 
supreme  value  of  his  study  of  the  past  will,  perhaps, 
lie  more  on  the  intellectual  than  on  the  aesthetic 
side  ;  it  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  predecessors,  and  thereby  to  find  and 
fill  his  own  place,  both  with  humility  and  dignity,  as 
the  child  of  past  art  and  a  parent  of  its  future. 
Seeing  at  what  infinite  cost  of  thought  and  labour, 
and  in  what  varied  phases  of  human  experience, 
that  which  he  vaguely  knows  as  “Art”  has  had 
its  birth,  he  adds  to  his  love  of  material  a  new 
reverence  for  those  powers  of  imagination  and 
expression  which  have  already  wrought  so  much, 
and  in  which,  in  some  measure,  he  feels  himself  to 
share. 

This  note  of  originality  and  courage,  and  the 
spirit  of  hopeful  self-reliance  which  it  sustains,  is 
discernable  in  all  the  work  pursued.  A  sense  of 
freshness  and  progress,  of 
fruitful  experiment,  of  new 
worlds  yet  to  be  conquered, 
pervades  the  whole  school. 

In  every  class-room  one 
hears  the  same  admonition  : 

Seek  to  create  your  own 
style  out  of  your  own  needs 
and  materials.  Take  your 
inspiration  direct  from 
nature,  and  from  the  life  of 
to-day.  Let  the  materials 
in  your  hand,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  in  your  mind  of  the 
broad  principles  which  the  Cup  in  hammered  brass, 
past  may  yield  you,  be  but 

the  channel  through  which  you  are  to  express  your 
own  personality  and  give  your  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  an  artistic  utterance. 

While  Mr.  Lethaby  gives  special  encouragement 
to  the  lead-workers,  Mr.  Frampton  has  the  silver¬ 
smiths  under  his  particular  care.  An  accomplished 
and  sympathetic  teacher  has  been  found  in  Mr. 
W.  Augustus  Steward,  and  the  class  ranges  from 
men  of  thirty  and  upwards  to  a  little  pale-faced, 
broad-browed  lad,  scarcely  higher  than  the  table  he 
works  at,  who  has  begun  his  apprenticeship  and  his 
work  here  on  the  same  day.  The  workshop  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  school,  and  not  with¬ 
out  its  pathetic  side.  “  I  find  such  a  difficulty  in 
getting  these  chaps  to  design  anything  for  them¬ 
selves,”  says  Mr.  Steward.  “  Most  of  them  are 
employed  in  shops  where  they  are  simply  pinned 
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down  to  one  kind 
of  work  day  after 
day  without  the 
slightest  variety, 
and  absolutely  no 
scope  for  an  idea 
of  their  own. 
They  can  do  what 
they  are  told, 
within  the  lines 
they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  they 
can  copy  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  if  I 
draw  it  out  for 
them  like  this  on 
paper,  but  no¬ 
thing  more.  Look 
at  this  man  —  he 
is  working  in  a 
cheap  shop  where 
they  do  hardly 
anything  but  re¬ 
pairs.  How  can 
he  feel  any  real 
love  for  his  mate¬ 
rial  or  interest  in 
his  work,  or  know 
anything  of  its 
possibilities  from 
the  artistic  side  ? 
When  he  first 
came  here,  and  had  tools  and  metals  given  him  to 
use  as  he  pleased,  he  simply  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  is  beginning  to  feel  the  handicraft  under 
his  fingers.” 

The  noise  of  the  hammers  sets  severe  limits  to 
conversation,  but  a  look  round  the  benches  affords 
ample  witness  of  the  work  being  done.  The 
beginners  are  set  to  make  simple  little  boxes  with 
lids,  and  presently  with  some  modest  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  one  reproduced.  Then  they  attempt 
more  decorative  forms,  such  as  the  sugar-bowl  in 
the  illustration — which,  by  the  way,  was  originally 
designed  for  a  tea-pot,  and  may  even  yet  legiti¬ 
mately  become  one  by  the  addition  of  a  handle  and 
-pout.  Or  they  may  elect  hammered  brass-work, 
as  exemplified  in  the  plain  cup  here  shown,  in 
which,  as  evidence  of  its  being  genuine  hand-work, 
the  small  and  regular  hammer-marks  are  pleasantly 
visible. 

In  the  chasing-room  upstairs  the  employment  is 
c  hanged  from  the  working  and  beating  of  the  metal 
itself  to  the  decorative  treatment  of  its  surface. 
Quite  a  number  of  young  boys  are  studying  here, 
and  great  is  the  advantage  of  those  who,  with 
practice  in  the  drawing  classes,  have  learnt  enough 


to  work  out  their  own  designs.  Still,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  copying  of  good  models  is  by  no  means 
despised,  and  the  students  can  show  some  well- 
finished  repousse  presentments  of  dragons  and 
unicorns,  fiery  steeds  and  lions  rampant,  such  as 
seem  to  express  so  admirably  the  spirit  and  quality 
of  the  metal.  Some  of  the  beginners  are  drawing 
simple  heraldic  devices  in  rough  outline  on  the 
metal,  or  ornamental  letters  and  monograms  for 
the  backs  of  watches  and  other  jewellery.  These 
two  classes,  in  fact,  illustrate  perfectly  the  function 
of  the  School — the  restoring  of  Art  and  Industry 
to  that  natural  and  close  relationship  with  each 
other  which  in  our  modern  civilisation  has  been 
almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the  raising  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  from  the  position  of  a  labourer  to  that  of  an 
Artist  in  industrial  spheres. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  colour-arts,  as 
distinct  from  painting,  in  the  curriculum  of  this 
school,  is  welcome  evidence  of  the  growth  of  deco¬ 
rative  feeling  among  English  craftsmen.  The  work 
of  the  silversmiths’  class,  fostering  as  it  does  all 
intelligent  experiment  in  the  decorative  use  of 
metal,  affords  ready  material  for  the  process  of 
enamelling, — the  only  modern  art  which  employs 
metal  as  a  background  for  the  superfusion  of  colour 
design.  The  art  and  craft  of  the  enameller, 
uniting  as  it  does  the  fine  with  the  industrial  arts 
more  intimately,  perhaps,  than  any  other  method  of 
ornament,  is  almost  wholly  French  in  origin  and 
history,  and  is  difficult  to  acclimatise  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  lends  itself  some¬ 
what  easily  to  vulgarisation  in  incompetent  hands, 
and  partly  owing  to  our  insular  distrust  of  versatility 
in  artistic  work,  and  to  that  excessive  sub-division 
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of  labour  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  our 
national  handicrafts.  So  far,  indeed,  has  the  gulf 
spread  between  the  worker  in  materials  and  the 
worker  in  form,  line,  or  colour,  that  it  has  been 
thought  unbecoming  for  an  artist  to  prepare  his 
own  surfaces  or  manufacture  his  medium  and  his 
tools.  But  the  craft  of  enamelling  is  one  in  which 
this  homogeneity  of  touch  is  supremely  desirable. 
It  demands  for  its  mastery  the  hand  not  only 
of  a  draughtsman,  painter,  and  silversmith,  but 
of  a  chemist  also,  submitting  his  work,  as  he 
must  repeatedly,  to  the  furnace,  and  needing  there¬ 
fore  to  know — what  he  can  only  learn  by  laborious 
experiment — the  subtlest  effects  of  any  degree  of 
heat  on  every  variety  of  metallic  ground  and  pig¬ 
ment.  In  the  French  ateliers  of  to-day  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  versatility  of  training  is  only 
partially  cultivated.  Each  enameller  certainly 
perfects  himself  in  all  the  processes  required  for 
whichever  branch  of  enamelling  he  decides  to 
follow,  but  he  seldom  attempts  more  than  one  of 
the  several  distinct  methods  now  in  use.  He 
becomes  an  expert  in  Limoges,  in  basse-taille,  or 
in  cloissonne  work,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is 
greatly  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  task  requiring 
original  and  various  treatment,  and  giving  scope 
for  other  than  his  accustomed  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
coming  English  enamellers  will  aim  at  having  every 
known  method  at  their  command,  in  order  to  adapt 


the  means  more  readily  to  the  spirit  of  any  given 
design.  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  the  instructor  in 
this  subject  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School,  and 
the  first  enameller  to  achieve  any  distinction 
in  England,  has  fully  mastered,  and  habitually 
practises,  all  the  processes  needed  in  each  style, 
from  the  working  and  graving  of  the  metal  to  the 
preparation  of  fondants  and  pigments,  and  the 
successive  firings  which  fix  the  design.  In  a  class 
held  by  Mr.  McDalpayrat  at  South  Kensington  in 
1885,  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  only  student  who  took  up 
the  subject  so  seriously  as  to  find  in  it  his  ultimate 
profession ;  and  the  absence  either  of  companions  or 
rivals  in  the  field  has  perhaps  favoured  his  inde¬ 
pendent  experiment  and  research,  stimulating  him 
to  re-discover  alone — or  with  the  help  of  a  few 
historical  treatises — the  secrets  of  the  old  Limoges 
enamellers,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  opportunities 
of  a  new  industrial  craft. 

This  rare  equipment,  together  with  the  person¬ 
ality  of  a  gifted  and  sympathetic  teacher,  is  now  at 
the  service  of  the  Regent  Street  students,  and  is 
cordially  appreciated  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  class.  The 
fascinations  of  the  work  are  obvious.  Its  principles 
are  not  yet  so  formulated  as  to  discourage  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise.  It  can  be  carried  out  on  copper 
and  othes  bases  as  well  as  in  costlier  material — the 
precious  metals  being  of  course  beyond  the  ordinary 
student’s  reach  ;  while  it  offers  almost  limitless 
scope  for  fine  drawing  and  painting,  up  to  the  level 
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of  the  most 
delicate  mini¬ 
ature.  Pri¬ 
vate  practice 
is  of  course 
impeded  by 
the  necessity 
for  a  firing 
apparatus,  or 
“  muffle,”  in 
constant 
readiness,  but 
the  increas¬ 
ing  facilities 
of  gas  are 
reducing  this 
difficulty  to  a 
minimum. 

The  stu¬ 
dents  begin 
upon  some 
plain  tile  or 
small  plaque , 
prepared  by 
themselves  in 
the  silver¬ 
smith’s  room, 
and  then 
worked  with  their  own  design  either  in  trans¬ 
lucent  enamels  or  in  the  champleve  process;  Mr. 

Fisher  wisely  insisting  on  original  effort  in 

every  stage.  The  champleve,  process  consists 

in  carving  a  device  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
forming  a  “raised  field”  in  which  the  spaces  are 
then  filled  by  colour,  leaving  the  metal  edges 

visible  as  outlines,  while  the  body  of  the  enamel 
may  be  either  transparent  or  opaque.  The  chief 
discouragement  to  champleve  work  is  that  it  is 
imitated  in  machine-made  goods,  in  which  the 
design  is  merely  stamped  on  the  metal  with  a  die, 
the  spaces  filled  up  with  inferior  paint,  and  the 
surface  glazed  over,  so  that  the  same  die  can  turn 
out  duplicate  “  enamels”  by  the  dozen.  Moreover, 
the  setting  of  rich  colours  in  carved  spaces,  by  any 
but  a  true  artist’s  hand,  is  apt  to  deteriorate  into  an 
imitation  of  jewellery.  With  tints  so  gem-like,  so 
radiant  and  iridescent  as  are  now  obtainable  by 
metallic  oxides  and  various  chemical  solutions,  it 
needs  the  utmost  skill  to  preserve  the  effect  of 
genuine  painting,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
cut  jewels.  The  aim  should  be  to  give  these 
colours  the  look  of  having  been  flooded  liquidly  into 
tie  metal,  so  that  its  fine  edges  may  assist  the 
ense  of  fluidity  between  them.  Such  a  use  of 
precious  colours  may  be  quite  legitimate,  and  the 
qualities  of  emerald,  ruby,  garnet,  turquoise,  and  so 
forth,  may  be  actually  produced  with  brush  and 
palette. 


The  basse-taille  process  carries  the  same  method 
safely  over  this  danger-line.  Here  the  design  is 
carved  in  low-relief  below  the  final  surface  of  the 
enamel ;  and  thus  the  metal  background  is  kept  out 
of  sight,  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  for  a  basis  of 
light  and  colour  to  transparent  enamels,  and  yields 
an  extraordinary  beauty  of  perspective  to  subject- 
pictures  thus  treated. 

Enamels  laid  on  a  flat  metal  surface  are  more 
easily  kept  within  the  lines  of  painting,  and  afford 
scope  for  the  utmost  delicacy  of  tone  and  finish. 

It  is  felt  that  Mr.  Fisher’s  pupils,  co-operating 
as  they  do  with  the  silversmith’s  class,  are  in  the 
way  of  gaining  that  intelligent  knowdedge  of  form 
and  surface,  that  fine  instinct  for  the  limitations 
and  suitabilities  of  material,  which  the  practice  of  a 
handicraft  so  helpfully  developes,  and  wrhich  has 
been  so  long  absent  from  English  workmanship. 

One  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  decorative 
handicraft  on  an  Architectural  scale  is  the  stained- 
glass  work  conducted  by  Mr.  Christopher  Whall, 
It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  this  class  should  be  a 
little  more  eclectic  than  the  others,  and  should  have 
great  attractions  for  the  “  arty  ”  young  person,  to 
whom  it  may  appear  distingue  to  affect  pure  decora¬ 
tion  in  so  beautiful  and  historic  a  medium.  Still, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  merely  “  arty”  person 
gets  scant  welcome  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School, 
Happily,  too,  a  preponderance  of  women  students 
in  such  a  class  has  long  since  ceased  to  convey 
the  reproach  of  dilettantism  or  amateurishness. 
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And  certainly 
no  one  could 
long  be  a 
dilettante 
under  so 
serious  and 
methodical  a 
teacher  as 
Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher  Whall. 
T  hough 
known,  of 
course,  as 
a  “Madox 
Brownite  ”  — - 
fully  imbued 
with  the  pre- 
Raphaelitism 
of  his  master, 
and  therefore 
of  a  spirit  at 
once  too  sin¬ 
cere  and  too 
subjective  for  ultra-modern  modes  —  Mr.  Whall 
adds  distinct  qualities  of  his  own  to  the  unique 
intellectual  training  which  a  personal  association 
with  Madox-Brown  afforded  him  ;  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  here  given  loses  nothing  in  catholicity  by 
the  definite  outlines  of  the  style  it  imparts. 
For  in  the  work  of  Madox-Brown  and  his 
immediate  associates  one  comes  upon  pre- 
Raphaelitism  in  its  primary  form,  before  it  was 
specialised  by  the  more  sensuous  temperaments  of 
its  later  interpreters.  In  that  phase,  therefore,  it 
has  less  to  fear  in  transmission  through  another 
mind,  being  chiefly  marked  by  its  direct  appeal  to 
Nature  and  the  emotions,  the  selection  of  strong 
and  simple  subject-matter,  and  the  restoring  of  a 
broad  human  interest  to  decorative  design. 

It  is  interesting'  to  follow  Mr.  Whall  from  desk 
to  desk  as  he  deals  in  his  sympathetic  way  with 
individual  perplexities,  or  to  listen  to  his  informal 
but  strikingly  lucid  and  well-prepared  talks  on  some 
branch  of  stained-glass  work.  With  a  few  simple 
diagrams  and  the  free  use  of  the  black  board,  the 
teacher  suggests  the  contrasting  types  of  Architec¬ 
ture  with  which  the  designer  will  have  to  deal.  In 
the  case  of  windows  very  barely  and  crudely  traced 
(as  in  many  new  churches)  the  artist  is  allowed  a 
“  landscapy  ”  and  perspective  treatment,  spreading 
his  picture  over  several  planes  to  give  distance  and 
variety  to  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  a  window 
shapely  and  beautiful  in  structure  will  lend  its 
tracery  to  suggest  and  help  the  design,  and  the 
student’s  aim  will  be  to  create  and  maintain  a  per¬ 
fect  harmony  between  the  glass  and  its  setting.  To 
illustrate  this  principle,  a  window  of  Perpendicular 
style,  dating  about  the  fifteenth  century,  is  set  one 
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night  as  a  lesson  for  the  class.  The  problem  is  to 
fill  it  in  with  a  design  which  will  bring  out  the 
ethereal  grace  and  buoyancy  of  the  outlines,  and 
make  these  in  turn  enforce  and  define  the  drawing 
within.  The  situation  of  the  church  and  the  nature 
of  the  congregation  are  next  taken  into  account. 
It  stands  (says  the  teacher)  in  a  poor  country 
district,  near  to  a  large  manufacturing  town,  where 
life  is  seen  in  its  most  sordid  phases.  Obviously 
the  subject  chosen  should  be  as  cheerful  as  possible, 
something  calculated  to  give  hope  and  courage  to 
the  people,  and  to  appeal  to  them  in  images  familiar 
to  their  daily  life.  This  being  the  east  window, 
directly  facing  the  worshippers,  it  must  present  no 
puzzles  to  the  mind  or  eye  ;  the  design  must  be 
restful,  simple,  and  clear.  The  tracery  presents 
five  level  lights ;  the  central,  and  largest,  giving 
the  impression  of  a  beautiful  drop  from  above, 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  canopy,  and  of  a  dominant 
figure  beneath  it.  The  character  selected  is  the 
Christ  Glorified, — the  triumphant  figure  among  the 
seven  candlesticks  with  the  seven  stars  in  his 
hand.  This  image  is  elaborated  till  all  the  five 
lights  are  filled  with  appropriate  forms  illustrative 
of  the  general  theme.  The  students  are  shown  how 
to  space  out  and  enthrone  the  central  figure, 
while  the  blank  above  the  canopy  is  congenially 
filled  with  a  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem — 
the  city  of  pure  gold,  with  its  gates  of  pearl 
set  half  open,  adding  brightness  to  the  head 
of  the  window  by  seeming  to  radiate  light  from 
within.  The  symbolic  figures  for  the  side¬ 
lights  are  then  discussed,  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  concise  grouping  of  the  favourite  emblems  into 
their  several  classes, — the  instruments  of  the 
Passion  apart  from  those  of  judgment,  of  warfare, 
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of  labour,  and  so  on,  till 
the  series  ultimately  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  the 
characters  of  Shepherd, 
Redeemer,  Conqueror, 
and  Judge.  In  thus 
roughly  sketching  out 
with  his  pupils  the  subject 
matter  of  a  typical  church 
window,  Mr.  Whall  con¬ 
tinually  urges  them  to 
cultivate  something  of 
that  frank  childishness 
and  naivete  of  design 
which  ought  to  be  the 
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special  charm  of  stained- 
glass  work,  and  which  indeed  is  sorely  lacking  in 
most  phases  of  present-day  art.  “We  are  too 
scholastic,”  says  Mr.  Whall  ;  “  we  have  learnt 

too  much  about  styles  and  periods,  and  about 

what  was  done  in  Greece  or  in  Florence  in  this 
century  or  the  other,  instead  of  studying  the 

principles  of  art  itself,  and  how  to  take  direct 
from  nature  all  that  we  want  for  decoration  and 
symbolic  design.  Ever  since  the  Gothic  revival 
we  have  been  grubbing  away  in  the  past  in  search 
of  something  to  imitate  or  1  restore.’  The  great 
mistake  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  in  trying  to 
transplant  the  styles  and  schools  of  other  periods 
into  the  present  day.  Probably  there  has  never 
been  a  nation  that  has  made  its  art  so  imitative  and 
second-hand  as  ours.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  ‘  early  Victorian  ’  furniture  which  we 
so  loudly  condemn  for  its  ugliness  and  artificiality 
was  not  really  more  inartistic  than  our  cheap 
imitations  of  medievalism  and  our  incongruous 
jumble  of  antiquities.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is 
to  create  a  nineteenth 
century  style,  and  we 
can’t  do  that  in  libraries 
and  class-rooms.” 

Yet  another  and 
widely  different  mode 
of  picture  -  making  is 
pursued  by  the  students 
of  Japanese  colour- 
prints.  The  formation 
of  a  class  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Morley 
Fletcher  for  its  teacher, 
illustrates  most  favour¬ 
ably  the  catholic  spirit 
of  the  directors  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  School. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  now 
well-known  as  an  expert  in  the  work,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  more  capable  and  judicious 


instructor  on  the  school  staff.  The  art  in  question 
represents  the  simplest  form  of  water-colour 
printing  from  the  wood.  It  is  fascinating  by 
reason  of  its  primitive  character,  the  few  and 
inexpensive  materials  required,  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  charm  and  variety  of  the  possible  results. 
Its  beauty  lies  in  the  selective  restraint  exercised 
in  design,  and  in  the  purity  and  smoothness  of  the 
graduated  colour;  its  difficulty,  in  combining  breadth 
with  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  wood,  in  the 
laying-on  of  the  colour-wash  to  the  surface  of  the 
block,  and  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  sheets  in 
printing.  The  medium  being  thin,  as  for  water¬ 
colour  painting,  and  the  design  carved  in  broad 
patches  rather  than  in  outline,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  all  surface-edges  a  fair  distance  apart,  lest  the 
liquid  colour,  which  reaches  not  only  these  edges 
but  the  entire  surface  of  the  wood,  should  accumu¬ 
late  between  them  and  blot  the  printed  sheet.  The 
picture,  in  short,  is  not  executed  so  much  in  line  as 
in  a  series  of  flat 
colour  surfaces,  so 
adjusted  as  to  fit 
exactly  over  and  into 
one  another  when 
applied  successively 
to  the  paper ;  each 
design  requiring  a 
dozen  or  more  of 
such  consecutive 
printings  for  its 
completion.  This 
method  precludes  any 
attempt  at  line-shading,  which  would  be  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  but  there  is  of  course  no  abso¬ 
lute  limit  to  the  elaboration  of  detail.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  the  design  itself  can  hardly  be  kept  too 
simple  and  severe,  and  that  the  aim  should  always 
be  to  centre  the  interest  in  broad  and  restful  tones 
of  colour,  having  only  just  sufficient  drawing  behind 
them  to  give  balance  and  coherence  to  the  whole. 
A  soft  wood,  such  as  cherry  or  maple,  is  usually 
chosen  for  the  blocks ;  and  in  the  colouring  of 
broad  surfaces,  as  in  skies  or  water,  the  use  of  a 
simple  paste  or  glycerine  yields  just  enough  con¬ 
sistency  to  graduate  the  tone  almost  as  perfectly 
as  in  painting. 

The  printings  of  course  are  done  in  such  order 
as  to  keep  the  natural  perspective  of  the  picture ; 
the  first  giving  the  sky,  followed  gradually  by  the 
background  and  prominent  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  while  in  the  last  process  the  foreground 
detail  is  put  in.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  careful  to  insist 
that  the  colour-prints  shall  not  be  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  Japanese.  It  is  essential  for  the  English 
artist  to  think  out  his  methods  in  his  own  way,  and, 
while  accepting  the  general  principals  of  Japanese 
work,  to  modify  and  adapt  them  to  the  spirit  of  his 
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natural  art — or  rather,  of  what  he  imagines  it  should 
be.  It  is  probable  that  some  bold  experiments 
will  be  made  in  this  class  by  students  already 
familiar  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  modern 
black-and-white.  Any  attempt  to  stereotype  and 
commercialise  so  delicate  a  handicraft  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fatal  to  its  charm  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  intelligent  application  of  new  technical 
facilities  to  the  art-canons  of  colour-printing 
should  not  yield  some  interesting  developments 
in  pictorial  design.  There  is  an  ample  field  for 
decorative  colour-work  in  the  preparation  of  posters, 
programmes,  supplements  to  special  editions,  and 
similar  publications  for  which  a  limited  number  of 
copies  could  readily  be  printed  by  hand.  It  may 
indeed  be  thought  that  to  the  artistic  eye  the  mist- 
effects  of  our  great  cities  at  sunset  and  dawn  would 
suggest  material  to  the  colour-impressionist  no  less 
fruitful  than  the  classic  landscapes  of  Japan  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  select  such  vistas,  broadly 
outlined  and  free  from  detail,  as  would  lend  them¬ 
selves  admirably  to  a  treatment  of  this  kind. 

To  say  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Saunderson  has 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  bookbinding  class 
is  guarantee  both  of  its  efficiency  and  popularity. 
I  he  regular  instructor  is  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  well  equipped  in  the  art 
and  craft  of  binding,  and  adding  his  own  thought 
and  imagination  to  the  sound  methods  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  spirit  of  his  master.  So  far  has  the 
membership  of  this  class  exceeded  expectations, 
that  within  a  fortnight  of  its  formation  the  one 
night  a-week  allotted  to  it  had  to  be  extended  to 
four.  A  couple  of  quiet  and  well-lighted  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  house  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  fit  them  up  with  every 
requisite  for  first-class  work.  The  graving  tools 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell  himself  from 
original  and  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  materials 


provided  are  such  as  to  inspire  the  student  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  The  teaching  was 
commenced  with  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Cobden-Saunderson  and  illustrated  by  limelight 
reproductions  of  his  own  book-covers ;  a  series 
splendidly  worthy  of  study,  though  following  only 
one  line  of  decoration — the  geometric  and  con¬ 
ventional — and  therefore  (as  the  designer  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  admit)  by  no  means  exhausting 
the  posibilities  of  the  art.  His  bindings  of  the 
poets,  the  sages  and  the  seers, — bindings  already 
sought  and  treasured  by  the  bibliophile — afforded  a 
suggestive  lesson  to  the  class,  and  illustrated, 
almost  without  exception,  an  entirely  happy  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  the  author  in  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  design.  This  principle,  combined 
with  general  laws  of  decoration  and  symbolism 
lucidly  laid  down,  has  been  pursued  by  Mr. 
Cockerell  and  his  pupils  with  very  gratifying 
success.  The  work  of  the  class  reveals  steady 
industry  and  considerable  talent,  and  the  ideal  set 
before  each  student,  of  a  complete  mastery  of  every 
branch  of  the  craft — especially  in  the  invention  of 
original  designs — is  here  maintained  as  satisfactorily 
as  anywhere  in  the  school.  The  advantage  of  such 
training  to  beginners  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
as  regards  the  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  which 
it  imparts;  while  those  already  in  the  trade  can  hardly 
fail  to  profit  immensely  by  contact  with  so  cultured 
a  teacher  and  so  thorough  a  system  of  instruction. 

The  decoration  of  textiles  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  importance  which  it  should  certainly  take  before 
long  in  the  programme  of  the  school,  but  the 
women-students  in  Mr.  Caterson-Smith’s  class  are 
doing  some  highly  promising  work  in  the  direction 
of  original  design.  Unlike  the  members  of  an 
ordinary  designing-school,  they  are  obviously  in 
direct  touch  with  the  manufacture  and  printing  of  the 
material  itself,  and  the  results  are  greatly  superior 
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to  the  average  scholastic  design.  The  studies  for 
cretonnes,  printed  velvets  and  other  fabrics,  show 
an  unusually  good  knowledge  of  textures  as  to  width 
and  draping  qualities,  and  the  necessary  duplication 
of  the  pattern  over  a  given  space.  The  teaching 
encourages  the  free  use  of  growing  plant-forms  and 
inclines  towards  the  Japanese  rather  than  the 
classic  conventions. 

The  members  of  Mr.  Christie’s  class  for  furniture 
design,  as  has  already  been  seen,  are  for  the  most  part 
cabinet-makers,  metal-workers,  and  their  appren¬ 
tices;  and  the  interest  and  value  of  theirdrawings  con¬ 
sists  in  beingthe  first  attempts  of  untrained  mechanics 
to  commit  their  ideas  to  pen  and  paper.  Many  crude 
and  faulty  experiments  must  of  course  be  made  before 
they  can  rightly  appreciate  the  value  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  as  part  of  the  equipment  for  their  craft,  or  duly 
adapt  their  designs  to  the  properties  of  their  material, 
and  its  capacities  for  decorative  expression. 

N  STORY  IN  STONE  (II.)  : 

Two  months  ago  (page  13 1  in  the  August 
number)  I  pleaded  for  storiation,  i.e .,  more  meaning, 
even  though  the  cost  were  provided  for  by  the 
omission  of  the  ornament,  in  the  fronts  along  our 
streets.  I  am  asked  :  “  If  ornament  be  banished 
from  our  street  fronts,  will  not  a  severe  and  bald 
effect  be  produced,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
richness  ?  ”  To  which,  if  I  am  to  reply  briefly,  I  will 
say:  “Yes,  and  why  not?”  But  if  I  may  answer 
at  greater  length,  I  would  say  as  follow :  Rich¬ 
ness  of  decoration,  though  perhaps  a  sign  of 
amiability,  is,  in  itself  and  for  itself  only,  not  worth 
very  much  intellectually.  It  is  so  often  used  as  a 
blind  or  mask  for  rough  and  intractable  materials, 
eg.,  cast-iron  (in  which  a  modelled  surface  requires 
less  finishing  to  make  it  passable,  and  the  curved 
mass  shapes  disguise  the  distortion  from  the 
twisting  during  the  cooling  of  the  metal),  or  to 
hide  joints,  eg.,  in  curtain  cornices  (in  which  the 
joints  are  covered  with  “  compo  ”  or  putty),  that  it 
has  got  into  bad  company,  and  it  always  carries 
within  it  the  seeds  of  evil.  The  true  architect 
makes  the  joints  an  integral  part  of  his  design. 
All  true  and  artistic  design  is  developed  from  the 
t  rent  ment  of  the  materials  and  the  joints.  Most  false 
and  vulgar  design  results  from  the  attempt  to 
disguise  the  joints  and  to  force  the  material,  to 
make  it  serve  for  some  preconceived  idea  that  is 
more  suitable  for  execution  in  another — as  if  the 
worker  would  not  acknowledge  the  technical  limi¬ 
tations  of  ifis  data.  The  inevitable  effect  of  all 
th  -  is  found  out  after  the  work  has  been  exposed  to 
wear  and  weather  for  a  few  seasons.  Then  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  materials  of  Nature  are,  like 
the  powers  of  Nature,  good  servants  but  bad 
masters.  \\  e  may  (so  to  speak)  take  our  materials 
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into  our  confidence,  make  friends  with  them,  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  strive  to  bring  out  their  best 
points  ;  and  then  in  such  case  they  seem  to 
reciprocate  and  join  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  a 
worthy  result — or  we  may  ignore  them,  going  on  in 
a  blind  fatuous  way,  not  caring  what  are  the  special 
qualities  and  the  necessary  resultant  treatment  of 
each ;  and  (like  the  man  who  built  his  tower 
regardless  of  gravitation,  or  the  farmer  who  laid  his 
stack  with  damp  hay)  we  find  these  willing  servants 
become  ruthless  masters  and  destroyers  of  our  work. 
The  true  artist,  then,  considers  his  materials, 
and  their  necessary  •  joining  (by  mortar,  tenon, 
glue,  or  bolt)  ;  and  his  detail  arises  uncon¬ 
sciously  out  'of  these  very  necessities.  I  say 
“  unconsciously,”  because  the  best  men  in  all 
times  are  not  self  conscious  :  the  old  men 
appear  to  have  considered,  not  what  others  might 
think  of  them,  but  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best 
manner  :  aftid  hence  their  detail,  unconscious  as  it 
is,  is  so  perfect  and  charming.  All  architectural 
features  arose  in  the  old  time,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  now,  from  the  material  and  construction, 
emphasised  more  or  less  according  to  the  artistic 
instinct  of  each  worker.  The  spreading  footing  of 
the  wall,  cut  from  hard  weather-proof  granite, 
became  the  plinth  and  the  damp  course.  The 
concentric  arch  of  thin  strong  stones  projecting 
beyond  the  extrados,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  rain  clear  of  the  window,  became  the  hood 
mould.  The  horizontal  band  of  larger  stones  on 
which  the  beams  of  the  upper  floor  might  rest  for 
safer  bearing,  when  carried  through  the  wall  as  it 
always  should  be,  became  the  string  course.  The 
projecting  capping ,  weathered  and  throated,  to 
throw  the  rain  clear  of  the  wall,  became  the  cornice. 
Each  of  these  was  emphasised  by  moulding  ;  and 
thus  the  mouldings  are  the  earliest  as  also  the  most 
logical  decoration  of  Architecture  ;  and  when  these 
are  right  in  proportion  to  their  function  on  the 
building,  to  the  masses  of  the  walling,  and  to 

the  amount  of  light  they  receive  —  then  there 
need  be  no  ornament ,  but  what  else  is  added 
should  be  storiation,  i.e.,  for  meaning.  The 
carving  or  mosaic  may  tell  the  story  of  the 

building  or  its  owner  (as  mentioned  in  my 

last),  or  it  may  serve  only  to  show  the  worker’s 
love  of  the  fair  things  of  this  planet  on  which 
we  are  located ;  in  which  latter  case  he  will 
strive  to  endow  it  with  such  grace  as  by  ob¬ 

servation  and  meditation  he  has  assimilated  from 
plant,  bird,  and  beast.  Thus  we  may  say  that 
the  two  great  sources  of  the  decoration  of  street 
fronts  are  :  ( 1)  the  acknowledgement  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  materials  and  their  joints,  and  (2)  the 
desire  to  tell  a  story  or  to  record  the  worker’s  love 
of  Nature  ;  and  further,  that  whatever  is  more  than 
these  bears  the  seeds  of  evil.  H.  H.  S. 
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